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RDITOR’S PREFACE 


The title chosen for this Volume expresses very (airly the 
nature of its contents. It consists of Dc Qiiincey’s occasional 
excursions on his own account, apart from certain translations 
of hiS from the German, into those (|uestion8 of Mittajihysics 
and Ethics which constitute what is usually regarded as 
Philosophy proper, or as Philosophy in connexion with 
Theology. 

The opening Essay, entitled System of the Heavens as revealed 
hy Lord Rosses Telescopes^ though standing in some respects 
by itself, is yet a very fit introduction to the rest. While it 
is interesting as an eloquent exposition of some abstruse 
points in astronomical science, its chief value, both in De 
Quincey’s intention and actually, consists in its sketching out 
exactly that kind of general vision of sidereal immensity 
which most surely compels the mind into the mood of 
metaphysical wonder and musing. De Quincey has himself 
remarked on the strange fact that people in general in these 
days have contracted a habit of always looking sideways or 
downwards, so that it is but an exceptional few that, in a 
walk in a city street or on a country road in the most 
splendid of starry nights, ever lift their eyes to the rolling 
glories overhead. It is perhaps but the same thing in another 
shaj>e that, while there is such a unanimous passion at present 
for the systematic inclusion of Cliemistry and the various 
Biological Sciences in the business of eilucation. Astronomy, 
which is the most soul-dilating of all the sciences, and was 
in past centuries the one all-sufficing form of cosmography 
taught in schools and colleges, has passed now into compara- 
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tive neglect. The specific virtue of De Quincey^s paper is 
that it tends to counteract this neglect of the ])]i3^8ica11y vast. 
With a general effect resemhling that of Chalmers’s Astronom- 
ical Discourses, though after another fashion, it impresses 
once more that lesson of awe and amazement which has been 
taught to all generations of mortal men more emphatically 
by the spectacle of the spangled heavens than by anything 
else, and more emphatically than ever in these later gemna- 
tions, when the fretted roof of the old familiar firmament 
has been burst, and the universe of worlds and starry 
systems which we are called upon to conceive has rec-eded 
into utter bouudlessness, and therefore into racking deliance 
of all conceivability whatever. The very portion of the 
paper which some will condemn as but a daringly intr\ulcd 
whimsy, out of keeping with the context, — the conversifjn of 
one momentary aspect of the Nebula in Orion into a hideous 
living fiend or phantasm, like Milton’s Death, imnginabie as 
tenanting one ill-fated tnw.t of the immeasurable deptlxa of 
space, — might be justified perhaps on some such principle as 
tliat, when the human infnd is irremediably baffled in the 
conception of any physical reality, it has a right to revenge 
itself by some moral or poidical substituU^, At all events, 
this passage increasc 58 the impressiveness of the j)a})er, and is 
the surest to remain in the memory. lUit it is certainly an 
addition which Shakespeare would never have anticipated to 
his sweeter cosmological inventory of 

“all thill gs rare 

That Heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems.” 

"I'lie appended Postscript On the True lielations of the Bible 
to merely Human Science connects itself naturally enough with 
the matter of the jireceding paper, hut is of wider application. 
It expounds mu idea of De Quiiicey’s on the subject of Biblical 
Inspiration well worthy of more attention from theologians 
than it has yet received. The idea reappears in a later paper 
in the present volume. 

Of the paper entitled Platons Eepuhlic one has to give a 
mixed opinion. So far ns it is an onslaught, from the point 
of view of Christian momlity, on the ethics of Plato’s Repub- 
lic, one has nothing to object ; but, as it chances to be an 
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onslaught also virtually on Plato in general, one has to register 
one’s dissent. Briefly, it is not to De Quinccy that one 
must go for even an approach to an adecjuate ai)preciation oi 
this supreme Greek representative of the Transcendental Philo- 
sophy, this most spacious and gorgeous intellect of all Pagan 
antiquity. While this is a disappointment, it is also a surprise. 
It is an old maxim that every man, whether he knows it or 
not, is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. Less familiar 
perhaps is the physiological fancy tliai (‘ach man’s predestined 
character in this respect is indicated by the very sha})e of his 
thumbs ; but I have seen the fancy put to the test iii a com- 
pany of young students, — tliose who had flat, spatular, prosaic 
thumbs voted to be the Aristotelians of the company, while 
such as had thumbs curved upwards artistically at the tips 
were discerned by that mark to be indubitably the Platonists. 
Now, if any man ever had the Platonic thumb, or whatever 
else is the true physiological indiciition, it was surely De 
Quiucey. And yet, as we see, his attitude to the world’s 
master-mind of his own type was, if not that of positive 
aversion, at least that of <lefective liking and very stinted 
admiration. One is sorry for the fact ; but it cannot bo 
helped. In this case, somehow or other, De Quincey’s mind 
was blocked, and its faculty of intellectual appreciation 
stiffened, by a needless fury of ethical orthodoxy. The 
imaginary polygamy and what not else in Plato’s ideal Re- 
public so moved De Quincey’s loathing that, like the most 
ordinary and matter-of-fact little Christian in any half- 
educated conventicle, he behaved as if the wliole of Plato 
was summed up in this one extravagance^ and assaulted him 
accordingly. The assaulted seraph may have been really 
wounded in one wing ; but what of that ? 

** Six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine.” 

Passing to the next two articles, we recover our con* 
lidence. In KarU in his Miscellaneous Essa/ys there is a good 
deal of information that will be new yet to most British’* 
readers respecting Kant personally, his religious and political 
beliefs, and the subjects of some of his minor writings. 
Similarly instructive is the Glance at the Works of Mackintosh, 
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Here also particular parts of the writings of the philosopher 
reviewed are singled out for report and comment. Two of the 
sections of the paper, it is true, are on historical or literary 
problems ; but the speculative element prevails in the other 
sections. 

The four papers which follow constitute together the more 
expressly theohujiml portion of the contents of the volume. 
They arc of different aims and characters, however, as well as of 
different degrees of merit. In Miracles as subjects of Testimony 
De Quincey has his say, after so inany pnnlecessors, on 
Hume’s once famous argument against miracles. There is 
ability, of course, in his counter-argument ; but it is decidedly 
supersubtlc, — too fine-spun and algebraic to be really effect- 
ive. One observes, too, that the strange little Postscript, if 
it does not actually cancel what has preceded, forms but 
a lame ending. There is nothing lame or algebraic or 
indistinct in the immediately succeeding Essay, entitled 
Judas Iscariot. Here De Quincey is on solid historical 
ground. He challenges the ordinary tradition respecting 
Judas, which makes him out to have been a vulgar and 
mercenary wretch, and supports that very different view of 
his character, propounded by some German theologians, and 
also by one or two English, which cemceives him to have 
Ijeen an ambitious disciple of Christ who, after having 
vainly tried to precipitate his master into a rupture with 
the Roman government and the assumption of a Jewish 
sovereignty in his own person, saw no refuge for himself, 
amid the horrors of the actual result, but suicide. The 
purport of the Essay entitled Ghmstianity as an Organ of 
Political Movement is much more extensive. The matter, 
however, is not in perfectly exact correspondence with the 
title. Beginning with a contemplation of Christianity in its 
infancy as the appearance in the world of a ferment of new 
doctrines, supernaturally revealed, that was to go on working 
until it should have revolutionised the whole system of 
human society, the Essay is content for a while to leave the 
working of the ferment to the mere imagination of the 
reader ; and it is not till towards the end that it proceeds to 
the specification of some of the more important political and 
social dhangoB which Christianity has actually brought about 
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or to which it w still leading. All the intermediate part 
is taken up with a vehement indictment of the Pagan 
Religions that preceded Christianity. Language almost fails De 
Quincey in e.\prc8singhia detestation of those Pagan Religions. 
False religions, dark religions, abominable religions, all of 
them ; that of the Greeks and Romans composed of a 
monstrous mythology full of pollutions, amid which the more 
brutal of the worshippers might wallow at their will, while 
the utmost that higher and more sceptical spirits could do 
was to extract now and then some pretty ish symbol from the 
collective rubbish and pay it the compliment of wearing it 
as one wears a flower in one^s button -hole: such is De 
Quincey ’s representation in this Essay, as in every other 
part of his writings where he treats of the aamb subject. 
Nothing here, it will be seen, of the modern scientific notion 
of a certain respectability, more or less, in all religions. 
If De Quincey ever heard of this notion, he was obstinate 
as a mule against it, and stood out stiffly for the old-fashioned 
Christian tradition. Hence, with all the eloquence of the 
present Essay, and all its truth in parts, there will l)e a demur 
to it as not doing suflicient justice to the Classic Paganism 
of so many niemoiuble centuries. Might there not have 
been a fairer liistorical estimate, it will be asked, of the actual 
influence of the Polytheistic mythology on the hearts and 
imaginations of those dead millions who were nurtured in it, 
or at least some hints towaixls a more subtle appreciation of 
that essential peculiarity of the Polytheistic habit of thought 
which manifested itself, as we see so strikingly in the 
choruses of the Greek tragedies, in the invocation, in all 
emergencies, not of one god or goddess, but first of one, then 
of another, then of a third, then of any others in whom there 
seemed likelihood, till sometimes the close was in a kind 
of despairing hurry-skurry of appeal for help to all the gods 
pell-mell 1 — 

Come Ronald, come Donald ; come a’ thegither ! ” 

Those who may take leave of the general Essay on Christ- 
ianity with some such feeling as has been described will 
find more satisfaction in the Essay entitled ProtutanHsm. 
It is in a much more modem style of thinking, and is, all in 
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all, the ablest oud must elaborate of the four Essays in this 
volume classed as expressly theological. It is here that J)e 
Quincey opens out most fully that idea of his as to the true 
theory of Inspiration which a[)pear8 in condensed form, as Inis 
been remarked, in the Postscript to his astronomical pHj)er. 
Although it is forty-three years since this rather imj)ortant 
speculation of De Qiiiiicey’s was published, it does not seem 
even yet, I repeat, to have received tlu*, amount of attention 
that might have been expected for it in (piarters where the 
lnH])iration Controversy is still agitated. 

In the remaining papers of the volume De Quincey moves 
out of the specially theologiciil held, and back into that of 
free ethical or etliico-metai)hyaical inquiry. A hxed notion 
of his having been that the science of Ethics has been im- 
pede<l and impoverished in Ih-otestant countries by perpetual 
adhesion to mere gt uu ; nil i tics, and by the absence of any means 
e<piivalejit to that j)rovided by the Romish confessional for 
applying general axioms of right and wrong to individual 
cases of practic^al dilUculty and intricacy, lie has expounded 
this notion ])n‘.tty largely, and with considerable exemplifica- 
tion, in the paper entitled Casuistry, In the paper On Wa/r 
there is a si'parate and additional exempli lication on that 
topic, rather stragglingly pursued, and with a result on the 
main question that will stagger philanthropists, but opening 
with oiKi of those passages of fine phantasy, so peculiarly 
De Quincey’s, \vhicli can be detached from his writings, 
whatever the context, and admired by tlieinselves as literary 
gems. The little pa|>er On Suicide is a supplementary morsel 
on the casTiistry (d' that hard question. Finally, though the 
]>aper entitled Modern Suinrstition is muijily a string of 
historical anecdotes illustrating the persisUmee of belief in 
omens, supernatural coincidences, and the like, there is a 
sufficient tinge of the speculative or metaphysical throughout 
the anecdotes to justify the inclusion of that paper also in 
the present volume. 


D. M. 



Si\STKAl OF THK HEAVENS 


AS llEVEALED liV LuUO KosSe’s 'lEl-ESCorEb ^ 


SEVKKAii yt'ars ago, some person or other (in fact, i believe 
it was inyseli) ]ni))li.sh(Ml a pa.) ter from the Oennaii of Kant 
.,011 a very interesting (piestion — viz. the age of our own little 

't 

,, ^ First printed in TaiCs Edinburgh Magazine ior Sepiomber 1846: 
rfeprintcd by De Quiucey, with some cliuiigcs, in 1854, in Vol. Ill of 
lit Collective Edition of bis writings, 'flie paper was originally in 
th« form of a notice of a book, published in 1846, under the title, 
^^Thcmghts on some Important Points relating to the System of the 
World. By J. P, Nichole LL.D.y Prqfessor of Astnmom.y in the 
University of Glasgow*' The publisher of the book was Mr. William 
Tait, the proprietor of the magazine in which the notice apjieared ; 
and the author, — John Pringle Nichol (1804-1859), — was an intimate 
friend of De Quincey, perhap.s the most intimate of all his Glasgow 
friends. He is well remembered still as a man of fine abilities, 
specially lucid and eloquent in his popular expositions of scientific 
subjects, whether in lectures or in writings. Publications of his pre- 
ceding the book above mentioned, and now rather scarce, had been 
Views of the ArcJiitectwre of the. Heavens and Contemplations on the 
Solar System ; and snbsecpiont publications of his, also rather scarce 
now, were The Planet NeptunCy The Stellar Universey and The Planet' 
ary System. On republishing the paper in 1864, De Quincey, aftbr 
naming in a footnote the book which had furnished him with his text, 
extended the footnote thus ; — ** In obedience to the facts of the case, 
** I have indicated this particular work of my friend Professor NichoPs 
“ as having furnished — because in some iraperfeej; sense it really did 
“ furnish — ^the text to which this little paper refers, and about which 
“ it may be said to hover. But it would be doing great injustice to 
“ the learned professor if 1 should authorise the reader to accept sO 
“ desultory a paper as an adequate and formal review of that work ; 
“ and It would be doing some injustice to myself if I were supposed 
** to have ever designed it for discharging such a function. Grave 
’* and scientific revievrs of that book vrerc sure to be written in useless 
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Earth. TIiorc who have never seen that paper — a class of 
unfijrtunate people whom I euspect to form the majority in 
our present perverse generation ^ — will be likely to miscon- 
ceive its object. Kant^s purpose was not to ascertain how. 
many years the Earth had lived : no such barren conundrum 
occupied hmi. For, had there ever been any means of coercing 
the Earth into an honest answer on such a delicate point, — 
which the Sicilian canon, Recu})cro, fancied that there was,^ 
but which, in iiiy own opinion, there neither is, nor ought 
to be (since a man deserves to be cudgelled who could put 
such improper questions to a lady planet), — still what would 
it amount to ? Wliat good would it do us to have a certifi- 
cate of our dear little mothers birth and baptism ? To tell 
us the posilive amount of years through which our Earth has 
exisUid — fifty millions, for example — would leave us in total 
darkness upon Kant’s question : viz. What proportion does 
that amount form of the total career allotted to this planet 1 

** abundance. And I, for my own part, if otherwise qualified fo^ 
“ writing such a review, should have felt no ambition for swelling a 
catalogue already certain of being in excess. My purpose Vas 
“ humbler, but also bigber — viz. ibis : from amougst the many tela* 
“ tions of astronomy — 1, to man, 2, to his earthly habitation, 8, to 
“ tlie motions of his daily life, 4, to his sense of illimitable grandeur, 
“6, to his dim aqticipatious of changes far overhead concurrently 
“ with changes on earth — to select such as might allow of a solemn 
** and imi)aHsiouod, or of a gay and playful, treatment. If, through 
" the light torrent $pray of fanciful images or allusions, the reader 
“ catches at intervals momentary glimpses of objects vast and awful 
“ in the rear, a much more impressive etfect is likely to be obtained 
** than through any amount of scientifio discussion, and, at any rate, 

‘ all the effect that ever was contemplated.’* — M. 

^ The paper thus whimsically referred to was a very early contri- 
bution of De Quincey’s to TaiCs Magazine^ — having appeared in 1888 
in the “ First Series ” of that periodical, under the title “ Age of the 
Earth," and professing to be a ** Digest " from Kant rather than a 
translation. — M. 

* “ Recupero " ; — See “ Brydone’s Travels,” some sixty or seventy 
years ago. ihrowjh Sicily and Malta, by Patrick Brydone, 

1773. — M,] The canon, being a beueficed clergyman in the Papal 
Church, was naturally an infidel. He wished exceedingly to refute 
Moses ; and he fancied that he really had done so by means of some 
collusive assistance from the layers of lava on Mount Etna. But there 
survives, at this day, very little to remind us of the canon, except an 
uupleasaut guffaw tliut rises, at times, in solitary valleys of Etna. 
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Is it the thousandth part, or the millionth ? Our mother 
Tellufi, beyond all doubt, is a lovely little thing. At any 
rate, therefore, she cannot 1)6 superannuated. I am satisfied 
that she is very much admired throughout the Solar System ; 
and, in clear seasons, when she is seen to advantage, with 
her bonny wee pet of a Moon tripping round her like a 
lamb, I should be glad to see the planet that could fancy 
herself entitled to sneeze at our Earth. And then, if she 
(viz. our Earth) keeps but one Moon, even that (you 
know) is an advantage as regards some people that keep 
none. 

Meantime, what Kant understood by his question is 
something that still remains to be developed. It is this: — 
Let the earth have lived any number of years that you 
suggest, still that tells us nothing about the pei-iod of life, the 
stage^ which she may be supposed to have reached. Is she a 
child, in fact, or is she an adult ? And, if an adult, and 
that you gave a ball to the Solar System, is she that kind of 
person that you would introduce to a waltzing partner, some 
fiery young gentleman like Mars ; or would you rather 
suggest to her tlie sort of partnership which takes place at a 
whist-table ? Some think that our planet ia in that sbige of 
her life which corresponds to the playful period of twelve or 
thirteen in a spirited girl. Such a girl, were it not that she 
is checked by a sweet natural sense of feminine reserve, you 
might call a romp ; but not a hoyden, observe ; no horse- 
play ; oh no, nothing of that sort. And these people fancy 
that earthquakes, volcanoes, and all such little escapades, 
will be over, will “ cease and determine,” as soon as our Earth 
reaches the age of maidenly bashfulness. Poor thing ! IPs 
quite natural, you know, in a healthy growing girl. A little 
overflow of vivacity, a pirouette more or less, an earthquake 
plus or mmuSy what harm should that do to any of us ! 
Nobody takes more delight than I in the fawn-like sportive- 
ness of an innocent girl at this period of life ; even a shade 
of eipi^glerie does not annoy me. But still my own 
impressions incline me rather to represent the Earth as a fine 
noble young woman, full of the pride which is so becoming 
to her sex, and well able to take her own part, in case tha^ 
at any solitary point of the heavens, she should come across 
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one of those fussy Ooinete disposed to be rude and 

take iin])roper liberties. 

But others then', are, a class whom 1 perfectly al>oininate, 
that place onr EaiLh in tlu‘ cab'^^ory of decaying, nay, of 
decayed women. Hair like arctic snows, failure of vital 
heat, palsy that shakes the. head as in the porcelain toys on 
our mantelj)iece8, asthma that shakes tlie. whole fabric — 
these they absolutely fancy themselves to \ they absolutely 
hear the b’.llurian lungs \vlu*ezing, panting, crying “Bellows 
to mend 1 ’’ periodically as the ICarth approaches her 
aphelion.^ 

Suddenly at this point a dimiur arises upon the toUl 
(luestion. Kant’s very problem ex]>lodea, as Venetian wine- 
glaascH of old wen^ shivered by any treacherous poison they 
might contain. For is there, after all, any sUitionary mean- 
ing in the (piestion I I’ttrhaps, in roalitv, the Earth is both 
young and old. Young *1 If she is not young at present, 
perhaps she will he so in future. Old ? If she is not old at 
this momcfit, perhaps she has been old, and has a fair chance 
of becoming so again. In fact, she is a Pheenix that is 
known to have secret ))rocc8sefl for rebuilding herself out of 
her own iishes. Little doubt there is but sbe baa seen many 
a birth-day, many a funeral night, and many a morning of 
resurrection. For, listen : — Where now the miglitiest of 
oceans rolls in pacific beauty, (jiic.i* were anchored continents 
and boundless forests. Where the south pole now shuts her 
frozen gates inhospitahlv against the intrusions of flesh, once 
were probably accumulated the I’ibs of empires ; man’s 
imperial forehead, woman’s roseate lips, gleamed upon ten 
thousand hills ; and there were innumerable contributions to 
antarctic journals, almost as good (but not quite) as our own. 
Even witliin our domestic limits, — even where little England, 
in her south-eastern quarter, now devolves so quietly to the 
sea her sweet pastoral rivulets, — once came roaring down, in 
pomp of waters, a regal Ganges, ^ that drained some hyper- 

' Compare Milton’s Latin poem **A^aiuram non pali Senium,*' 

— M. 

“ Ganges ” ; — Dr. Nicliol calls it by this name for the purpose of 
expressing its grandeur ; and certainly, in breadth, in diffusion at all 
times, but especially in the rainy season, the Ganges is the supreme 
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bolical continent, some Qiiinbus Flestrin of Asiatic propor- 
tions,^ long since gone tt> tbe dogs. All tilings pass aw«ay. 
Generations wax old as does a garment : but eternally God 
says : — “ Come again, ye children of nien.’^ Wildernesses of 
fruit, and worlds of flowers, are annually gathered in solitary 
South America to ancestral graves : yet still the Fauna of 
Earth, yet still the Flora of Earth, yet still the Sylva of 
Earth, does not become superannuated, hut blosscuns in ever- 
histirig youth. Not otherwise, by secular perioils, known to 
us geologically as facts, tliougli obscure as durations, Tellus 
herself, the jdanet, as a whole, is for ever working hy golden 
balances of change and compensation of ruin and restoration. 
She recasts her glorious habitations in decomposing them ; 
she lies down for death, which piuhaps a thousand times she 
has suftered ; she rises for a new birth, which [>erha})S for 
the thousandth time has glorified her disc. Hers is the 
wedding-garment, hers is the shroud, that eternally is being 
woven in the loom of palinyencsis. And God imposes upon 
her the awful necessity of working for ever at her own 
grave, yet of listening for ever to his far-off trumpet of 
resurrection. 

If this account of the matter be just, and wore it not 
treasonable to insinuate the }>ossibility of an error against so 
great a swell as Immanuel Kant, one would be inclined to 
fancy that Mr. Kant had really been dozing a little on this 
occasion ; or, agreeably to his own illustration elsewhere, 
that he had realised the pleasant picture of one learned 
doctor trying to milk a he -goat, wliilst another doctor, 
equally learned, holds the milk-pail below.^ And there is 

river iu our British orient. Else, os regards the body of water dis- 
charged, the absolute payments made into the sea’s exchequer, and the 
majesty of column riding downwards from the Himalaya, I believe 
that, since Sir Alexander Bumes’s measurements, the Indus ranks 
foremost by a long chalk. 

^ See Swift’s “ Gulliver. ” Quinbits Flestrin^ we are there told, was 
the name in the Lilliputian language (meaning •* man-mountain”) for 
Gulliver. — M. 

^ Kant applied this illustration to the case whore one worshipAil 
scholar proposes some impossible problem (as the squaring of the 
circle, or the perpetual motion) which another worshipful scholar sits 
down to solve. The reference was of course to Virgil’s line — Atque 
idem jungat vulpes, et mvlgwX hircot'* 
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apparently this two-edged emharrassment pressing upon the 
case — that, if our dear excellent mother the Earth could be 
persuaded to tell us her exact age in Julian years, still that 
would leave us all as iiiiich in the dark as ever : since, if the 
answer were ** Why, children, at my next birth-day I shall 
count a matter of some million centuries,” we should still be 
at a loss to value her age : would it mean that she was a 
mere chicken, or that she was “ getting up in years ” ? On 
the other hand, if (declining to state any odious circum- 
stantial ities) she were to rc}>ly, “ No matter, children, for iny 
precise years, which are disagreeable remembrances ; I confess 
generally to being a lady of a certain age,” — here, in the 
inverse order, given the valuation of the age, we should yet 
be at a loss for the absolute years numerically : would a 
“ cerUiin age ” mean that “ mamma ” was a million, or per- 
haps not much above seventy thousand ? 

Every way, you see, reader, there are difficulties. But 
two things used to strike me as unaccountably overlooked by 
Kant ; who, to say the truth, was profound, yet at no time 
very agile, in the character of his understanding. First, 
what age now might we take our brother and sister planets 
to be ? For this determination as to a point in their consti- 
tution will do something to illustrate our own. We are as 
good as they, I hoj)e, any day ; perhaps, in a growl, one 
might insinuate — better. It’s not at all likely that there can 
bo any great di8proj)ortion of age amongst children of the 
same household ; and therefore, since Kant always counte- 
nanced the idea that Jupiter had not quite finished the 
upholstery of his extensive premises as a comfortable 
residence for man, — Jupiter having, perhaps, a fine family of 
mammoths, but in Kant’s opinion as yet no family at all of 
“ humans,” — Kant was bound, ex cmalogo, to hold that any 
little precedency in the trade of living on the part of our 
own mother Earth could not count for much in the long run. 
At Newmarket or Doncaster the start is seldom mathemati- 
cally true ; trifling advantages will survive all human trials 
after abstract equity ; and the logic of this case argues that 
any few thousands of years by which Tellus may have got 
ahead of Jupiter, such as the having finished her Homan 
Empire, finished her Orusadee, and finished her French 
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Revolution, virtually amounts to little or nothing ; indicates 
no higher proportion to the total scale upon which she has to 
run than the few tickings of a watch by which one horse at 
the start for tlie Leger is in advance of another. When 
checked in our chronology by each other, it transpires that, 
in effect, we are but executing the nice manoeuvre of a start ; 
and that the small matter of three or four thousand years, by 
which w’e may have advanced our own position beyond some 
of our planetary rivals, is but the outstretched neck of an 
uneasy horse, at Doncaster. This is one of the data over- 
looked by Kant ; and the less excusably overlooked because 
it was his own peculiar doctrine that uncle Jupiter ought to 
be considered a gi'(ienhorn. Suppose, then, that Jupiter is a 
younger brother of our mamma ; yet, if he is a brother at 
all, he cannot he so very wide of our own chronology ; and 
tlierefore the first datum overlooked by Kant was — the 
analogy of our whole planetary system. A second datum, as 
it always occurred to myself, might reasonably enough be 
derived from the intellectual vigour of us men. If our 
mother could, with any show of reason, be considered an old 
decayed lady, snoring stentoriously in her arm-chair, there 
would naturally be some aroma of phthisis, or apoplexy, 
beginning to form about iw, that are her children. But is 
there ? If ever Dr. Johnson said a truo word, it was in the 
reply which he made upon this question to the Scottish 
judge, Burnett, so well known to the world as Lord Mon- 
boddo. The judge, a learned man, but obstinate as a mule 
in certain prejudices, had said, quenilously, ** Ah, doctor, we 
are poor creatures, we men of the eighteenth century, by 
comparison with our forefathers ! ” — “ Oh no, my lord,” said 
Johnson, “ we are quite as strong os our ancestors, and a 
great deal wiser.” Yes ; our kick is, to the full, as danger- 
ous, and our logic does three times as much execution. This 
would be a complex topic to treat effectively ; and I wish 
merely to indicate the opening which it offers for a most 
decisive order of arguments in such a controversy. If the 
Earth were on her last legs, we her children could notjbe 
very strong or healtliy. Whereas, in almost every mode of 
intellectual power, we are a match for the most conceited of 
elder generations ; and in some modes we have energies 
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exclusively our own. Amongst a thousand indications of 
strength and budding youth, I will mention two : — Is it 
likely, is it plausible, that we children of Earth should just 
begin to find out effective niethods by steam of traversing 
land and sea when the human race bad a summons to leave 
both ? Js it not, on the contrary, a clear presum})tion that 
the great career of earthly nations is but on the point of 
opening, when the main ob.sbich‘8 to effectual locomotion, and 
therefore to extensive human intercourse, are first of all 
beginning to give way ? Secondly, I ask peremptorily, 
Does it stand with good sense, is it reasonable, that Earth is 
waning, science droojung, man looking downward, precisely 
in that ej)och when, first of all, maids eye is arming itself for 
looking effectively into the mighty depths of space ? A new 
era for the human intellect, upon a path that lies amongst its 
most aspiring, is promised, is inaugurated, by Lord Rosse’s 
almost awful telescope.^ 

Wliat is it, then, that Lord Rosso has accomplished? 
Ho has accomplished that which once the condition of the 
telo.sco])c not only refused its permission to hope for, but 
expressly bade man to despair of. Once, and not very 
long ago, it was said, Hope, for no further improvement of 
the telescope : and why ? Because, concurrently with all 
increase in the space - penetrating power, there arises an 
increasing confusion in the images ndlected. As the power 
of this instrument atlvances in one direction, corrcBi^ondingly 

^ William Parsons, third Earl of Rosse in the Irish peerage, — ^bom 
1800, succeeded to the j^eorage 1841, died 1867, — had begun his 
experiments and .stndifs for tho improvement of the telescope as early 
as 1826, and, having concentrated those at last on the problem of tho 
construction of tho most perfect possible metallic speculum for the 
reflecting telescope, succeeded in 1842 in casting such a speculum, of 
dimensions and a perfection of shape and polish previously uniiua^- 
able. The ponderous telescope, twelve tons in weight, into which it 
was fitted, was erected in his Lordship's park at Parsonstown, King's 
County, at an expense of £30,000 ; and, for some time before the 
appearance of De Quincey’s paper in 1846, all the world had been 
talking of this extraordinary telescope of Lord Rosse, and of the 
wonderful additions to astronomical knowledge which it had already 
effected, — tho resolution of nehulie which had defied the utmost 
powers of previous telescopes, the discovery of many new binary and 
trinary stare, &c. — M. 
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it recedes in another. This evil, however, was surmounted 
by others : and a new career was opened to the telescope 
with a new ran^^^ci of povveiu ^liese })ower8 - how have they 
been used by Lord Kosse ? Wliat is it that he has revealed 'I 
Most truly we may say that he lias revealed more by far than 
lie found. The theatie to which he has introduced us is 
immeasurably beyond the old one which lie found. To say 
that he found, in the visible universe, a little Wfxxlen theatre 
of Thespis, a trdma. or shed of vagrants, and that he pre- 
sented us, at a price of incalculable anxiety, with a Konian 
colosseiini— is to say little. Columbus, wlu'ii he intro- 
duced the Old World to the New, did in fact only introduce 
the majority to the minority ; but Lord Rosse has introduced 
tlu; minority to the inajoi ity. Augustus Ca'sar made it his 
boast that he had found the city of Rome built of brick and 
tliat he left it built of rnaible : lalcritiam invenit^ marmoream 
reliquit, Lor<l Rosse may say, even if to-day he should die, 
“ I found God’s universe represente<l for human convenience, 
even after all the sublime discoveries of llerschel, upon a 
globe or spherical chart having a radius of one hundred and 
fifty feet ; and I left it sketched u])on a similar chart, keeping 
exactly the same scale of proportions, but now elongating its 
radius into one tliousaiid feet.” 

Great is the mystery of Space, greater is the mystery of 
Time. Either mystery grows njion man as man himself 
grows ; and cither seems to be a function of the godlike 
which is in man. In reality, the dejiths and the heights 
which are in man, the diipths by which he searches, the 
heights by which he aspires, are but projected and made 
objective externally in the three dimensions of space which 
are outside of him. He tremUes at the abyss into which 
his bodily eyes look down, or look up ; not knowing that 
abyss to be, not always consciously suspecting it to be, but 
by an instinct written in his prophetic heart feeling it to 
be, boding it to be, fearing it to be, and sometimes hoping 
it to be, the mirror to a mightier abyss that will one day 
be expanded in liimself. Even as to the sense of space, 
which la the lesser mystery than time, I know not whether 
the reader has remarked that it is one which swells upon 
man with the expansion of liis mind, and that it is probably 
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peculiar to the mind of man. An infant of a year old, or 
oftentimea even older, takes no notice of a sound, however 
loud, which is a quarter-of-a-niile removed, or even in a 
distant chamber. And brutes, even of the most enlarged 
capacities, seem not to have any commerce with distance : 
distance is probably not revealed t() them except indirectly. 
An animal desire, or a deep animal hostility, may render 
sensible a distance which else would not be sensible, but not 
render it sensible 08 a distance. Hence perliaps is explained, 
and not out of any self-oblivion from higher enthusiasm, a 
fact that often has occurred, of deer, or hares, or ftwes, an<l 
the pock of hounds in pursuit, chaser and chased, all going 
headlong over a precipice together. Depth or lieight does 
not readily manifest itself to tfum ; so that any slroiKj motive 
is sufficient to overpower the sense of it. Man only has ^ 
natural function for expanding, on an illimitable seusorium, 
the illimitable growths of space. Man, coming to the preci- 
pice, reads his danger ; the brute perishes : man is saved ; 
but the horse is saved by his rider. 

If this sounds in the ear of some a doubtful refinement, 
the doubt applies only to the lowest degrees of space. For 
the highest, it is certain that bruUis have no perception. To 
man is os much reserved the prerogative of perceiving space 
in its higher extensions as of geometrically constructing the 
relations of space. And the brute is no more capable of 
apprehending abysses through his eye than he can build 
upwards or can analyse downwards tlio aerial synthesis of 
Geometry. Such, therefore, as is space for the grandeur of 
man’s perceptions, such as is space for the benefit of man’s 
towering mathematic speculations, such — of that nature 
— is our debt to Lord Rosse, as being tlie philosopher who 
has most pushed hack the frontiers of our conquests upon 
this exditaim inheritance of man. We have all heard of a 
king that, sitting on the sea-shore, hade the wave^ as they 
began to lave his feet, upon their allegiance to retire. That 
was said not vainly or presumptuously, but in reproof of 
sycophantic courtiers. Now, however, we see in gooil earnest 
another man, wielding another kind of sceptre, and sitting 
enthroned upon the shoi'es of infinity, that says to the ice 
which had frozen up our progress “Melt thou before my 
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breath!” that says to the rebellious nehulce “Submit, and 
burst into blazing worlds ! ” that says to the. gates of dark- 
ness “Roll back, ye barriers, and no longer liide fioin us the 
infinities of God ! ” 

If on some moonless night, in some fitting condition of 
the atmosphere, Tjord Rosse would permit the reader and 
myself to walk into the front drawing-room of his telescope, 
then I might say to my com])anion Come, and I will show 
you what is sublime ! In fact, what 1 am going to lay before 
him from Dr. Nichol’s work is, or at least would he (when 
translated into Hebrew grandeur by the mighty telesco])e), 
a step above even that object which some four-and-tliiil y 
years ago in the Rrilish Museum struck me as Rini])ly tin* 
HublimevSt sight which in this sight-seeiug world T had seen. 
It was the Meinnon’s head, then recently bj*onght li'om Egypt. 

I looked at it, as the rea<l(T must suppose in order to under- 
stand the depth which ] have here ascribed to the impression, 
not as a human, but as a symbolic liead ; and what it 
symbolised to me were: — 1. Tlie peace wliicb pas.setb all 
understanding. 2. The eternity which baffles and confounds 
all faculty of computation ; the eternity which /uid been, the 
eternity which was to he. 3. The diflusive love, not such as 
rises and falls upon waves of life and morUility, not such as 
sinks and swells by undulations of time, hut a procession— 
an emanation from some mystery of endless dawn. You 
durst not call it a smile that radiated from the lips ; the 
radiation was too awful to clothe itself in adumbrations or 
memorials of flesh. 

In that mode of sublimity, perhaps, I still adhere to my 
first opinion, that nothing so great was ever beheld. The 
atmosphere for this^ for the Meniuon, was the hreathlessuess 
which belongs to a saintly trance ; the holy thing seemed to 
live by silence. But there is a picture, the pendant of the 
Memnon, there is a dreadful cartoon, from the gallery which 
has begun to oixui upon Lord Rossers telescope, where the 
appropriate atmosphere for investing it must 1^ drawn from 
another silence, from the frost and from the eternities of 
death. It is the famous nebula in the constellation of Orion : 
famous for the unexampled defiance with which it resisted 
all approaches from the most potent of former telescopes ; 

VOL. vin 0 
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famous for its frightful magnitude, and for the frightful 
depth to which it is sunk in the abysses of the heavenly 
wilderness ; famous just now for the submission with which 
it has begun to render up its secrets to the all-conquering 
telescope ; and famous in all time coming for tlie horror of 
the regal jihaiitasma which it has ])erfi'cted to eyes of flesh. ^ 
Had Milton’s ‘‘incestuous mother,” with hiu’ fleshlcss son, 
and with the warrior angel, his father, that led the rebellionr 
of Ifeaven, biien suddenly unmasked hy Loid Rosse’s inatru> 
ment, in these dreadful distances before wliich, simply tis 
expressions of resistance, the mind of man shudders and 
recoils, there would have been nothing more appalling in the 
exposure. ; in fact, it would have been essentially the samft 
exposure. : the same. e.x])ression of power iu the detestable 
phantom, tlu‘ saui«‘ rebellion in the attitiuh^, the same pomp 
of malice in the features towards a univei’se seasoned for its 
assault. 

Description of th>e Nebula in Orion^ as forced to show out 

^ That the reader may the better mulorstaml Diis seutcuoe and the 
whole of the immediately following j»assage in the paper — the moat 
l)e-Quincey-like for woinl and fantastic elTect which it contains — we 
have reproduced, as exactly as possible, from Professor Nicholas volume 
of 1840 the astronomical map which suggested it. This map, there 
entitled “ Nebula ok Orion fiourkd hy Sir J. Ueuscuel,” 
had fascimitod l)e Quincey inexpressibly ; and what appeared to 
ortl inary eyes as a mere vast stretch of far-olf physical luminosity, or 
collocation of patches of luminosity, with dark breaks or gashes iu it, 
had been converted by De Quincey’s shaping imagination into a hideous 
and monstrous personality, an enonnous demon of heartlesanoss and 
malice, glaring np fnun his own immoasurahlc altitude in starry space 
into still higher regions and purlieus of the universe. The reader, 
for the next page or two, will llnd .De Quiucey's language unintelligible 
unless he pa'^sea at every sentence from the printed words to their 
optical equivalent in the map. When all is done, he will naturally 
bethink himself, perlmps with a smile, that the phantasy with which 
De Quincey has sought to impress him depends for its force on a 
vanishing aasum})tion. However accurate the map may be, it is biit 
a glimpse of the nebula as operated u|)on at one selected instant and 
by one selected potency of the telescope. At another instant, and 
with a lower or higher telescopic power, the look of the nebulous con* 
figuration would be all different, — no demon and no horror ! De 
Quincey has himself anticipated this objection, and answers it in the 
next footnote. — M. 

^ In reply to various dissenting opinions which have reached me 
on this subject from dilfercnt quarters, it has become necessary to say 
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hj Lord Rosse . — You see a head thrown hack, and raising its 
face (or eyes, if eyes it had) in the very anguish of hatred to 
some unknown heavens. What should be its skull W(‘ars 
what mviht be an Assyrian tiara, only ending behind in a 
floating train. Tliis head rests upon a beautifully developed 
TUick and throat. All power being given to the awful enemy, 
he is beautiful wliere he pleases, in order to point and envenom 
his ghostly ugliness. The rnoulh, in that stage of the a]K)ca- 
lypse which Sir John IhTschel was able to arrest in his 
eighteen-inch mirror, is am])ly developed, brutalities un- 
speakable sit upon the upper lip, which is confluent with a 
snout ; for separate nostrils there are none. Were it not for 
this one delect of nostrils, and even in spite of this dt'fect 

a word or two upon this famous nebula in Orion. All such appear- 
ances, wlietl»cr seen in the lire, or in the clouds, or in the arbitrary 
combiuations of ilie stars, are read differently by dilfervnt people. 
Even where the grouping is exac.tly the sanio, being so rigorously 
limited as to exclude all action of caprice, the re.siilt may yet he very 
dilferent. The o.xpre.ssioii altogether change.^ if the key-note is 
differently interpreted ; uiul this iliffe.roiice will he much greater if 
any latitude ts allowed to the .original (50in]*inaiion of tlioso starry 
elements out of which the particular synth«j.si.s is ohtaine<h Aware of 
all this, 1 cannot complain of those who have not been able to read 
the same dreadful features in the Orion nebula as I myself have read. 
Hut two claa.ses of objectors I am entitled to repel more peremptorily 
— viz. those who have not taken the trouble to look at Professor 
Nichol’s portrait of this nebula in the right po.sition : for it happens 
that in the professor’s book it is plac<id upside down as regards the 
natural position of a human head. [In our re])roduei,iou of lYo- 
fessor Nichol’s portrait of the nelmla we have obliged Do Qiiincey 
by reversing as directed. — M.] Secondly, and still more, I am 
entitled to complain of others, whose solo objection is that the earliest 
revelation of this nebular apparition by Lord Posse’s tolescoj^e Ijos by 
the same telescope been greatly modified. Wliat of that ? Who 
doubts that it would be modified ? It is enough that once, in a single 
stage of the examination, this apparition put on the figure here reprej 
sente<l, and for a momentary purpose hero diudy deciphered. ’J'ake 
Wordsworth’s fine sonnet upon cloud mimicries, drawn from “all the 
fuming vanities of earth,” either that on the Haiuiltou Hills in York- 
shire, or that from the plains of France, or tliat labyrinth of leiTace.s 
and towers which revealed itself in the very centre of a storm (see the 
fourth book of the “Excursion”) — would it have been any rational 
objection to these grand pictures that the whole had vani.shed within 
the hour? He who fancies that does not understand the original 
purpose in holding up a mirror of description to appearances so grand; 
and in a dim sense often so symbolic. 
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(since, in bo inystorious a mixture of the angelic and tlie 
brutal, wo may suppose the sense of odour to work by some 
compensatory organ), one is reminded by the phantom’s 
attitude of a passage, ever memorable, in Milton : that 
passage, I mean, where Death first becomes aware, soon after 
the original trespass, of his own future empire over man. 
The “ meagre shadow even smiles (for the first time and 
the last) on apprehending his own abominable bliss, by 
apprehending from afar the savour “ of mortal change on 
Earth ; ” — 

“Such a scent” (he says) “1 draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable.” 

As illustrating tlie attitude of the pbantom m Orion, let 
the road<M’ allow me to quote the tremendous ]Ki8sagc — 

“So saying, with delight he sunOVd the smell 
or mortal change on Earth. As when a Hock 
Of ravenous fowl, though ninny a league remote, 

Against the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamped come flying, lured 
With scent of living carcases designed 
For death the following day in bloody fight : 

So H<'ente(l the grim Feature, and tipturmni 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from so far.”^ 

But the lower lip, which is drawn inwards with the curve of 
a marine shell — oh, what a convolute of cruelty and revenge 
is there ! Cruelty ! — to whom ? lievenge ! — for what ? 
Pause not to ask ; but look upwards to other mysteries. 
In the very region of his temples, driving itself downwards 
into his cniel brain, and breaking the continuity of his 
diadem, is a liorrid chasm, a ravine, a shaft, that many 

* I have never met with any notice of Milton’s obligation to Lucan 
In this tn'inendous passage [Par. Losty x. 272-281. — M.], — perliapa 
the moat suhlime, all things considered, that exists in human literature. 
The words in Lucan close thus ; — 

“ Et nare .sagaci 

Aora non sanum tactumque cadavere sensit.” 

[De Quincey is wrong in thinking that the passage Lucan had 
never been pointed out In connexion with the passage in Milton. 
Newton ]ioii\ted it out long ago in his edition of Milton ; and the 
reference has been repeated by 8ubse(|uent commentators. — M.] 
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centuries would not traverse; and it is serrated on its 
posterior wall with a liarrow that is partly hidden. From 
the anterior wall of this chjvsin rise, in vertical directions, 
two processes : one })erpendicular and rigid as a horn, the 
other streaming forward before some portentous breath. 
What these could he seeiued doubtful ; but now, wiien 
further cxaiuinationa by Sir John llerschel at tlie Cape of 
Good Hope have filled up the scattered outline with a rich 
umbrageous growth, one is inclined to regard them as the 
plumes of a sultan. Dressed he is, therefore, as well as 
armed. And finally comes Lord Rosse, that glorifies him 
with the jewellery ^ of stars : he is now a vision “ to dream 
of, not to tell” : he is ready for the worship of those that 
are tormented in sleep : and the stages of his solemn 
uncovering by astronomy, first by 8ir W. Herschel, secondly 
by his son,- and finally by Lord Rosse, is like the 
reversing of some heavenly doom, like the raising one 
after another of the seals that had been sealed by the Angel 
in the Revelation, 

Hei’schel the older, having greatly imi)roved the telescope, 
began to observe with special attention a class of remarkable 
phenomena in the starry world hitherto unstudied — viz. 
milky spots in various stages of dilFusiou. The nature of 
these appearances soon cleared itself up thus far, that gener- 
ally they were found to be starry worlds, separated from 
ours by inconceivable distances, and in that way concealing 
at first their real nature. The whitish gleam was the mask 
conferred by the enormity of their remotion. 

This being so, it might have been supposed that, a$ was 

^ “ The jexcdl&ry of etare ” : — And one thing is very remarkable, 
viz, that not only the stars justify this name of jewellexy, as usual, by 
the life of their splendour, but also, in this case, by their arrangement. 
No jeweller could have set, or disposed with more art, the njagnificent 
quadrille of stars which is placed immediately below the upright 
plume. There is also another, a truncated quadrille, wanting only the 
left hand star (or you might call it a bisected lozenge) placed on the 
diadem, but obliquely placed as regards the curve of that diadem. 
Two or thi’ee other arrangements are striking, though not equally so, < 
both from their regularity and from their repeating each other, as the 
forms in a kaleidoscope. 

* Sir WiUiam Herschel, bom 1788, died 1822 ; Sir John Hsntcbel, 
born 1700, died 1871.— M. 
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the faintncBB of those cloudy spots or nehulcCj such was the 
distance. But that did not follow : for, in tlic treasury of 
nature, it turned out that there were other resources for 
modifying the powers of distance, for muffliiig and unuiufHing 
the voice of stars. Suf)i)ose a world at the distance x ; which 
distance is so great as to make the inani/estiition of that 
world weak, niilkj^, nebular. Now, let th(‘ secret power that 
wields these awful orbs push this world hack to a double 
distance ! That shoiild naturally make it paler and more dilute 
than ever : and yet, by cornprrsdon^ by (h'.ejier centralisation, 
this effect shall he defeated ; by forcing into far closer nciigh- 
bourhood the stiu’s which compose this world, again it shall 
gleam out brighter when at 2.c than wlum at a;. At this 
point of c(nnpi'ession, let the gn^it inouhling power a second 
time push it hack ; and a second time it will grow faint. 
But, once more let this world he tortured into closer com- 
pression, again let tlie screw be put upon it, and once again 
it shall aluike off the oppression of distance as the dewdrops 
are shaken from a lion^s mane. And thus, in fact, the 
mysterious architect plays at hicle-and-seek with his worlds. 
“ I will hide it,’’ he says, “and it shall be found again by 
man ; I will withdraw it into distances Ibat shall seem 
fabulous, and again it shall apparel itself in glorious light ; a 
third time I A\'ill plunge it into aboriginal daikncss, and upon 
the vision of man a third time it shall rise with a new 
epijjhany.” 

But, says the objector, there is no such world ; there is 
no world tliat has thus been driven back and depressed from 
one deep to a lower deep. Granted : but the same* effect, an 
illustration of the same law, is produced equally whether 
you take four worlds, all of the same magnitude, and plunge 
them simultaiieously into four different abysses sinking by 
graduated distances one below another, or take one world, 
and plunge it to the same distances successively. So in 
geology, when men talk of substances in different stages, or 
of transitional states, they do not mean that they liave 
watched the same individual stratum or phemmemny ex- 
hibiting states removed from each other by depths of many 
thousand years ; how could they ? but they have seen one 
stage in the case A, another stage in the cose B. 
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This point settled, let it now be reniiU’ked that Herschel’a 
resonrces enabled liim to unnnisk many of these nehxdm : 
stars they were, and stars lie forced them to own themselves. 
Why should any decent world wear an alias ? There was 
nothing, you know, to be ashamed of in being an honest 
cluster of stars. Indeed, they sci^med to be sensible of this 
tliemsclves, and they now yielded to the force of Ilerschel's 
arguments so far as to show themsidves in the new character 
of 7iehul(C spangled with stars ; these are the stellar 7iebulw ; 
quite as much as you could exjiect in so short a time. Home 
was not built in a day ; and oiu; must have some respect to 
stellar feelings. It was noticed, however, that where a 
bright haze, and not a weak milk-and-water haze, had re- 
ve^iled itself to the telescope, this, arising irom a case of coni- 
jiression (as previously exjdained), required very little increase 
of telescopic power to force him into a fuller confession. He 
made a clean breast of it. But at length came a dreadful 
anomaly. A nebula ’’ in the constellation Andromeda turned 
restive ; another in Orro/i, I grieve to say it, still more so. I 
confine myself to the latter. A very low power sufficed to 
bring him to a slight confession, which in fact amounted to no- 
thing ; the very highest would not persuade him to show a star. 
And Herschel was thus led to infer two classes oiTiehvlcs — one 
that were stars, and another that were Tiot stars nor ever 
were meant to be stars. Yet that was premature : ho found 
at last that, though not raised to the peerage of stars, finally 
they would be so : tliey were the matter of stars, and by 
gradual condensation would become suns, whose atmosphere, 
by a similar process of condensing, would become planets, 
capable of brilliant literati and of philosophers in several 
volumes octavo. So stood the case for a long time ; it was 
settled to the satisfaction of Europe that there were two 
classes of nehxdcs — one that were worlds, one that were noty 
but only the pabulum of future worlda Some, in fact, were 
worlds in esse, but some only in posse. Silence arose. A call 
was heard for Lord Rosse I and immediately his telescope 
walked into Orion j destroyed the supposed matter of stare J 
but, in return, created immeasurable worlds. 

As a hint for apprehending the delicacy and difficulty of 
the process in sidereal astronomy, let the inexperienced 
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reader figure to himself these separate cases of perplexity ; 1, 
A perplexity where the dilemma ariKCH from the collision be- 
tween inagni tilde and distance: — is the size less, or the dis- 
tance gj'eater ? 2, Where the dilemma arises Vietween 

motions, a motion in ourselves doubtfully confounded with a 
motion in Boine extenial body. Or, 3, where it arises 
between possible positions of an object : is it a real proxi- 
mity that we see between two sUrs, or sinijdy an apparent 
proximity from lying in the same visual line, though in far 
other depths of space 1 As n^gards the first dilemma, we 
may suppose two laws, A and B, absolnUdy in contradiction, 
laid down at starting : A, that all fixed stars are precisely at 
the same didance ^ — in this case every difiercnce in the 
apparent magnitude will indicate a corresponding diflerence 
in the real nuignitud(i, and will measure that ditfercnce ; B, 
that all the fixed stars are precisely of the same magnitude ; 
in which case every variety in the size will indicate a cor- 
responding <lifference in the distance, and will measure that 
difierence. Nor could we imagine any exception to these 
inferences from A or from B, whichever of the two were 
assumed, unless through optical laws that might not equally 
affect objects under different circumstances : I mean, for 
instance, that might suffer a disturbance as applied under 
liypoth. B to different depths in space, or under hypotli, 
A to different arrangements of structure in the star. But, 
thirdly, it is certain that neither A nor B is the abiding law : 
and next, it becomes an object, by science and by instru- 
ments, to distinguish more readily amd more certainly 
between the cases where the distance has degraded the size 
and the cases where the size, being really less, has caused an 
exaggeration of the distance ; or, again, where the size, being 
really less, yet co-operating with a distance really greater, 
may degrade the estimate (though travelling in a right 
direction) below the truth ; or again, where the size, being 
really leas, yet counteracted by a distance also less, may 
equally distuib the truth of human measurements ; and so 
on. 

A second large order of equivocating appearances will 
arise, not as to magnitude, but as to motion. If it could be 
a safe assumption that the system to wliioh our planet is 
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attached were absolutely fixed and niotionlesfl, except as 
regards its own internal relations of movement, then every 
change outside of us, every motion that the registers of 
astronomy had estal)lished, would be objective, and not sub- 
jective. It would be safe to pronounce at once that it was a 
motion in the object contemplated, not in the subject con- 
templating. Or, reversely, if it were safe to assume, as a 
universal law, that no motion was possible in the starry 
heavens, then every change of relations in space between 
ourselves and them would indicate and would measure a 
progress, or regress, on the part of our solar system, in certain 
known directions. But now, because it is not safe to rest in 
either assumption, the range of possibilities for which science 
has to provide is enlarged ; the immediate difficulties are 
multiplied ; but with the result (as in the former case) of 
reversionally expanding the powers, and consequently the 
facilities, lodged both in the science and in the arts 
ministerial to the science. Thus, in the constellation Gygnus^ 
there is a star gradually changing its relation to our system, 
whose distance from ounselves (as Dr. Nichol tells us) is 
ascertained to be about six hundred and seventy thousand 
times our own distance from the sun — that is, neglecting 
minute accuracy, about six hundred and seventy thousand 
stages of one hundrijd million miles each. This point being 
known, it falls within the arts of astronomy to translate this 
apparent angular motion into miles ; and, presuming this 
change of relation to be not in the star, but really in our- 
selves, we may deduce the velocity of our course, we may 
enter into our log daily the rate at which our whole solar 
system is running. Bessel,^ it seems, the eminent astronomer 
who died lately, computed this velocity to be such (viz. three 
times that of our own earth in its proper orbit) as would 
carry us to the star in forty-one thousand yeara But, in the 
meantime, the astronomer is to hold in reserve some small 
share of his attention, some trifle of a side-glance, now and 
then, to the possibility of an error, after all, in the main 
assumption : he must watch the indications, if any suclf 
should arise, that not ourselves, but the star in Oygnus^ is the 


I Fr^nlorick William Bessel, born 1784, died 1846. — M. 
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real party concerned, in drifting at this shocking rate, with 
uo prospect of coming to an anchorage.^ 

Another clasa, and a frequent one, of equivocal phono- 
niena — jdienoniena that are reconcilable indifferently with 
either of two aHsiimptions, though less plausibly reconciled 
with the one than with the other — concerns the position of 
stars that seem connecttid with each other by systematic 
relations, and which yet may lie in very different depths of 
space, being brought into seeming connexion only by the 
liumaii eye. There have been, and there are, ciuses where two 
stars dissemble an interconnexion which they really havey 
and other cases where they simulate an interconnexion 
which they have not. All these cases of simulation and dis- 
simulation torment the astronomer by multiplying his per- 
idexities, and deepening the difficulty of escaping them. He 
cannot get at the truth : iu many cases, magnitude and dis- 
tance are in collusion with each other to deceive him ; 
motion subjective is in collusion with motion objective ; 
duplex systems are in collusion with fraudulent stars, having 
no real partnership whatever, hut mimicking such a partner 
ship by means of the limitations or errors affecting the human 
eye, whore it can apply no other sense to aid or to correct 
itself. So that the business of astronomy, in these days, is 
no sinecure, as the reader perceives. And, by another 
evidence, it is continually becoming less of a sinecure. 

^ It is worth addiug at this point, whilst the render remembers 
without effort the numbers, viz. forty-one thousand years for the time 
(the space being our own distance from the sun repeated six hundred 
and seventy thousand timc.s), what would bo the time required for 
reaching, iu the bodyy that distance to which Ijord Rosse’s six-feet 
mirror has so recently extended our vision. The time would be, as Dr. 
Nichol compute.^, about two hundred and fifty milliona of years, sup- 
posing that our l ate of travelling was about three times that of our 
earth in its orbit. Now, as the velocity is assumed to bo the same in 
both oases, the ratio between the distance (already so tremendous) of 
Bessel’s 61 Cygni and that of Lord Rosse’s farthest frontier is as forty- 
one thousand to two hundred and fifty milliona. This is a simple 
rule-of* three problem for a child. And the answer to it will, perhaps, 
convoy the simplest expression of the superhuman power lodged in i^e 
now telescope : as is the'ratio of forty-one thousand to two hundred 
and fifty millions, so is the ratio of our own distance from the sun 
multiplied by six hundred and seventy thousand to the outermost 
limit of Lord Rome’s sidereal vision. 
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Formerly, one or two men — Tycho, suppose, or, in a later 
age, Cassini, Hoirox, and Bradley ^ — liad observatories ; one 
man, suppose, observed the stars for all Cliristendom ; and 
the rest of Eui’0})e observed himi. But now, up and down 
Europe, from the deep blue of Italian skies ^ to the cold 
frosty atmosplu^res of St. Petersburg and (llasgow, the stars 
are conscious of being watched everywhere ; and, if all 
astronomers do not publish their observations, all use them 
in their speculations. New and brilliantly-appointed ob- 
servatories are rising in every latitude, or risen ; and none, 
by the way, of these new-born observatories is more interest- 
ing, from the circumstance of its ])osition, or move pictm’esgue 
to a higher oigjin than the eye — viz. to the human heart — 
than the New Observatory raised by the University of 
Glasgow. 

Tlie New Observatory of Glasgow is now, I believe, finished*^; 
and the only fact connected with its history that was painful, 
as embodying and recording that Vandal alienation from 
science, literature, and all their interests, which has ever 
marked our too haughty and Caliph -Omar -like British 
Government, lay in the circumstance that the glasses of the 
apparatus, the whole mounting of the establishment, in so far 
as it was a scientific establishment, and even the workmen 
for putting up the machinery, were imported from Bavaria. 
We, that once bade the world stand aside when the question 
arose about glasses, or the graduation of instruments, were now 
literally obliged to stand cap in hand, bowing to Mr. Some- 
body, successor of Frauenhofer ^ or Frauendevil, in Munich ! 
Who caused that, we should all be glad to know, if not the 
wicked Treasury, that killed the hen that laid the golden 

* Tycho Brahe, 1546-1601 ; John Dominic Cassini, 1625-1712 ; 
Jeremiah Horrox, 1619-1641 ; James Bradley, 1690-1762. — M. 

* “ Deep blue of Italian skies ” : — Which deep blue, however, is 
denied by some people, who contend that, though often introduced 
into the pictures of the great Italian masters, since the realities of 
nature must be continually modified by the learned artist for purposes 
of effect, in reality the skies of Italy are as often of a pale French grey 
os those of more northern lands. 

* De Quincey knew the observatory well, having resided in it for a 
while M a guest of his fHend Professor Nichol. — M. 

^ Joseph Frauenhofer, Bavarian optician, born 1787, died 1826. 
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eju;g8 by taxing her until her spine broke ? It is to be hoped 
that, at this moment, and specifically for this offence, some 
scores of Exchequer men, chancellors, and other rubbish, are 
in purgatory, and perhaps working, with sliirt-sleeves tucked 
up, in purgatorial glass-houses, with very small allowances of 
beer to defray the cost of perspiration. But why trouble a 
festal remembrance with commemorations of crimes or 
criminals 1 What makes the Glasgow Observatory so 
peculiarly interesting is its position, connected with and 
overlooking so vast a city, having as many thousands of 
inhabitants as there are days in a year (I so state the popula- 
tion in order to assist the reader’s memory ^), and nearly all 
children of toil ; and a city, too, which, from Hie necessities 
of its circumstances, draws so deeply upon that fountain of 
misery and guilt which some ordinance, as ancient as our 
father Jacob,” with his patriarchal well for Samaria, has be- 
queathed preferentially to manufacturing towns — to Ninevehs, 
to Bahylons, to Tyres. How tarnished with eternal canopies 
of smoke, and of sorrow, how dark with agitiitions of many 
ord(‘rs, is the mighty town below ! How serene, bow quiet, 
how lifted above the confusion, and the roar, and the strifes 
of earth, is the solemn observatory that crowns the heights 
overliead 1 And duly, at night, just when the toil of over- 
wrought Glasgow is mercifully relaxing, then comes the 
summons to the labouring astronomer. Every wheie the 
astronomer speaks not of the night, but of the day and the 
ffaunting daylight, as the hours “in which no man can 
work.” And the least reflecting of men must be impressed 
by the idea that at wide intervals, but intervab scattered over 
Europe, whilst “all that mighty heart” is, by sleep, resting 
from its labours, secret eyes are lifted up to heaven in 
astronomical watch-towers, — eyes that keep watch and ward 
over spaces that make us dizzy to remember, that register the 
promises of comets, and disentangle the labyrinths of worlds. 

Another feature of interest, connected with the Glasgow 
Observatory, is personal, and founded on the intellectual 
characteristics of the present professor. As a popularising 
astronomer, he has done more for the benefit of his great 

^ Instead of a population of 865,000, as in 1846, Glasgow has now 
a population of, I should suppa^e, hetwoeu 800,000 and OOOiOOOi—M, 
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Bcience than all the rest of Europe combined ; and now, 
when ho notices, without murmur, the fact that his office 
of popular teacher is almost tak(ui out of his hands (so many 
are they who have trained of late for the duty), that change 
has, in fac.t, been accomplished through knowledge, through 
explanations, tln'ough suggestions, dispersed and prompted 
by himself. 

For my own part, as one belonging to the laity, and not 
to the dcrus^ in the science of astronomy, I could scarcely 
iiave presumed to report minutely, or to sit in the character 
of dissector upon, the separate details of Dr. Nichol’s works, 
— cither this, or those which have preceded it. Hut in this 
view it is sufficient to have made the general acknowledg- 
ment which already has been made, that Dr. Nichol’s works, 
and his oral lec.tures upon astronomy, are to be considered 
os ihe, fundm of the liopalar knowledge on that science now 
working in this generation. More imi)ortant it is, and 
more in reconciliation with the tenor of my own ordinary 
studies, to notice the philosophic spirit in which Dr. NichoFs 
works are framed, and the lofl.y character of tliat enthusiasm 
which susUiiis his intelhte.tual advances. In reading astro- 
nomical works there arises (from old experience of what is 
usually most faulty) a wish citlier for the nake-d severities of 
science, witli a total abstinence from all display of enthusiasm, 
or else, if the cravings of human seuvsihilily arc to bo met 
and gratillod, that it shall he by an enthusiasm unaffected 
and grand as its subject Of that kind is the enthusiasm of 
Dr. Nichol. " 

There was n man in the last century, and an eminent 
man who u.st^d to say that, whereas people in general 
pretendetl to atlmire astronomy as being essentially sublime, 
he for his part hxjked upon all that sort of tiling as a 
swindle ; and, on the contrary, be regarded the solar system 
as decidedly vulgar ; because the planets were so infernally 
punctual, they kept time with such horrible precision, that 
they forced him, whether he would or no, to think of post- 
office clocks, mail-coaches, and book-keepers. Regularity 
may be beautiful, but it excludes the sublime. What he 
wjjshed for wa.s something like Lloyd’s list : — 
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Comets — due 8 ; arrived 1. 

Mercury, when last seen, appeared to be distressed ; but made no 
signals. 

Pallas and Vesta, not heard of fbr some time ; supposed to have 
foundered. 

Moon, spoken last night through a lieavy b.ajik of clouds ; out sixteen 
days : ad rigid. 

Now this poor man’s mi.sfortune was to liave lived in the 
days of meri‘ planeUry astronomy. At ])resf‘nt, when our 
own little Byatem, with all its grandeura, has dwindled by 
comjjariaon to a Hubordinate province, if any man is bold 
enough to say so, — a poor shivering unit amongst myriads 
that are brighter, — we ought no longi^r to talk of astronomy, 
but t)f the astronomies. There arc^, I, tlie planetary, 2, the 
comctary, 3, the sidereal ; perhaps also others, as, for inst^ance, 
oven yet, 4, the nehnlar, — because, though Lord Rosmj has 
Hinitten it with a rod like the son of Ainram’s, has made it 
open, ami liaa cloven a path through it, yet other and more 
fearful whulm may loom in sight (if further improvenumts 
should be effected in the telescoj>e), that may puzzle even 
Lord Rosse. That would be vexatious. But no matter. 
What’s a nebula, what’s a world, more or less ? In the spiritual 
heavens are many mansions : in the starry heavens, that are 
now unfolding and ]>reparing to unfold before us, are many 
vacant areas upon which the astronomer may pitch his secret 
pavilion. He may dedicate himself to the service of tht* 
Double Suns ; lie lias my licence to devote his whole time to 
the quadruple system of suns in Lyra^ Swammerdam ' spent 
Ins life in a ditch, watching frogs and tadpoles ; why may not 
an astronomer give nine lives, if he had them, to the watching 
of that awful appearance in Hercules which pretends to some 
rights over our own system ? Wliy may he not mount guard, 
with public approbation, for the next fifty years, upon the 
zodiacal light, the interplanetary ether, and other rarities, 
which the professional body of astronomers would naturally 
keep (if they could) for their own private enjoyment ? There 
is no want of variety now, nor in fact of irregularity ; so 
that our friend of the last century who complained of the 
solar system as too monotomms would not need to do so any 

^ John ©wammerdani, Batch naturalist, born 1637, died 1680. — M, 
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longer. Tliere arc anomalies enough to keep him cheerful. 
And, for all purposes of frightening us, anomalies in systems 
so vast are as good as a gho.st. 

But of all the nov<>]fies that excite my own interest in 
the expanding astronomy of recent times, the most pro- 
mising are those cliarming little ])yrotechnic ]»hinetoids ' 
that variegate our annual course. It always struck me as 
disgusting that, in going round tin' sun, we must he passing 
continually over old roads, and vet have no means of estab- 
lishing an acqiiainhince witli tliem : they might as well bt^ 
n(5W for every trip. Tliose clianilK'rs of (‘ther, tbrongb wbi(;li 
we are tearing along night atid day (for our train stops at 
no stations), doubtless, if we could ])ut some iiiaik upon 
them, must he old fellows juirfectly liable to recognition. 
And yet, for want of such a mark, thongb all our lives llyiug 
past them and through them, wo can iicvmm* chalhmge tluun 
as old acquaintances. The sa-ine, thing happ(ms in the desert: 
one monotonous iteration of sand, sand, sand, unless vvli(‘re 
some miserable fountain shignahts, forbids all approach to 
familiarity : nothing is circumstantiabKl or difference(l : travid 
it for three generations, and you are no nearer to identifica- 
tion of its parts ; so that it amounts to travelling through an 
abstract idea. There is no AristoUdian amyro)pwr/.s', no 
recognition. For the desert, I suspect the thing is liopeless ; 
hut, as regards our jilanetary orbit, matters are immding: 
for the last six or seven years, these showers of falling stam, 
recuiTeut at known intervals, make those piirts of the road 
Icenspeclde (to use an old Scottish word) — i.e. liable to recogni- 
tion, and distinguishable from the rest.^ For years I have 

^ “ Pyrotechnic planetoids " : — The reader will VH)dei*stand me as 
alluding to the periodic shooting Btars. It is now well known that, 
as upon our own poor little earthly ocean we fall in with certain 
phenoniciiH as we approach certain latitudes, so also u])on the great 
ocean navigated by our Earth we fall in w'ith prodigious showers of 
these meteors, at periods no longer uncertain, but llxed as jail -deli verie.s. 
“These remarkable .showera of meteors,” says Dr. Nichol, “observed 
at different periods in Augu.st and November, seem to demonstrate the 
fact that, at these i)eriod8, we have come in contact with two streanft 
of such planetoids then intersecting the earth's orbit.” If they in- 
termit, it is only because they are shifting tlndr nodes, or jioinis of 
intersection. 

* Somewhere I have seen it remarked that, if on a public road yon 
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heard of them as celebrating two annual jubilees — one in 
August, one in November. You are a little too late,^ reader, 
for seeing this yearns sununei'’8 festival ; l)ut that^s no reason 
why you should not engage a good seat for the November 
meeting ; which, if I recollect, is about tlie 9th, or the Lord 
Mayor’s day, and, on the whole., better worth seeing. For 
anything we know, this may be a great day in the earth’s 
earlier history ; she may have put forth her original rose on 
this day, or tried her liand at a primitive specimen of wheat ; 
or she may, in fact, have survived some gunpowder plot 
about this time ; so that the meteoric ap}>earance may be a 
kinrl of congratulating feu-de^joie on the anniversary of the 
hap])y event. What it is that the cosmogony man ” in the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ” would have thought of such novelties, 
whether he would have favoured us with his usual opinion 
upon Ruc.h to})ics — viz. that anarchon ara km ateindaion to pan 
— or have sported a new one exclusively for this occiision, 
may be doubtful. What it is that astronomers think, who 
are a kind of “cosmogony men,” the reader may learn from 
Dr. Nichol, Note B, pp. i39, 140. 

In taking leave of a book and a subject so well fitted to 
draw out tbe highest mode of tluit grandeur which can con- 

niect a ])aii;y of four woiuon, it i.s at least fifty to one that they are all 
laughing ; whereas, if you meet an cjjual i>arty of my own unhappy 
sex, you may wager safely that they are talking gravely, and that one 
of thorn is uttering the word money, Houco it must Ije — viz. because 
our .sisters are too much occupied with tlie playful things of this 
earth, and our brothers with its gravities— that neither i>arty sufficiently 
watches the skies. And ihxit aecouirta for a fact which often has 
struck myself —viz. that, in cities, on bright moonless nights, when 
some brilliant skirmishings of the Auroi-a are exhibiting, or even a 
luminous arch, whicli is a broad riband of .snowy light tliat spans the 
.skies, positively, unless I myself say to people “Eyes upwards I ” uot 
one in a humlrcil, male or female, but fails to see the show, though it 
may be seen yratis, simply because their eyes are too uniformly reading 
the earth. Tfiis downward dirt^ction of the eyes, however, must have 
Ijeen worse in former ages ; bei ause else it never could have happened 
that until Queen Anne’s days nobody ever hinted in a book that there 
uxut such a thing, or could be such a thing, os the Aurora Borealis ; 
and, in fact, Halley had the credit of discovering it, 

' “ Too late ” : — Originally this paper was published not far from 
midsummer. 


« Edmund Halley, ie5e-1742.— M. 
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nect itself with the external, I would wish to contribute my 
own brief word of homage to this giMudour by recalling 
from a fading remembrance of twenty-live years back a short 
bravura of John F*aul Richter, but in my own English version. 
I call it a Irrmura^ as being int4?.ntionally a })}issage of display 
and elaborate execution ; and in one sense I may call it 
partly ‘‘my own,*’ — since, at twenty -live years’ distance 
(after one single reading) it would not have been possible for 
any man to report a passage of this length without greatly 
disturbing^ the texture of the com])osition. By altering, 
though unintentionally, by adding, by sublnicting, or by 
transposing, unavoidably one makes it partly one’s own ; but 
it is right to mentio!i that the Bublime turn at the end 
belongs entirely to John l*aiil.^ 


Dreavi-mdon of the Infinite as it reveals itself in the 
Chambers of Space, 

“ God call(‘d up from dreams a man into the vestibules of 
heaven, saying ‘ Come thou hither, and see the glory of my 
house.’ And to the servants that stood around his throne he 
said ‘ Take him, iind undress him from his robes of flesh : 
cleanse his vi.sion, and put a new breath into his nostrils : 
arm him with sail-broad wings for flight. Only touch not 
with any change his human heart — the heart that weeps 
and trembles.’ It was done ; and, with a mighty angel for 
his guide, the man stood ready for his infinite vcjyage ; and 
from the terraces of heaven, without sound or farewell, at 
once they wheeled away into endless space. Sometimes 
with the solemn flight of angel wing they fled through 
Zaarrahs of darkness, through wildernesses of death that 

* Disiarlnng ’’ ; — Neither perhaps should I much have sought to 
avoid alteratious if the original had been lying before me : for It takes 
the shape of a dream ; and this most brilliant of all German writers 
wanted in that field the severe simplicity, that horror of the loo much, 
belonging to Grecian architecture, which is essential to ttio perfection 
of a dream considered as a work of art. Too elab(irate he was, and 
too artificial, to realise the grandeur of the shadow. 

* What follows seems to be a reduced version of a translation from 
Richter which De Quinccy had contributed to the London Magaaine 
for March 1824 under the title of “Dream upon the Universe.”— M. 

VOL. VIII D 
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divided the worlds of life : sonn^tiTiios they swept over 
frontiers that were quickening under prophetic motions 
towards a life not yet realised. Then, from a distance tliat 
is counted only in heaven, liglit dawned for a time through 
a 8lecj)y film ; by unutterable pace the light swept to ihm,^ 
they by unutterable pace to the light : in a moment the 
rushing of planets was upon them : in a moment the blazing 
of suns was around them. Then came eternities of twilight, 
that revealed, but were not revealed. To the riglit hand 
and to the left towered mighty constellations, that by self- 
repetitions and V>y answers from afar, that by counter-positions, 
that by mysterious combinations, built up triumphal gates, 
whose architraves, whose archways — horizontal, upright — 
rested, rose — at altitudes, by spans, that seemed ghostly 
from infinitude. Without measure were tlie architraves, 
})a8t number were the archways, beyond memory the gates. 
Within were stairs that scaled the eternities above, that 
descended to the eternities below : above was below, below 
was above, to the man stripped of gravitating body : depth 
was swallowed up in height insurmountable, height was 
swallowed up in depth unfathomable. Suddenly as thus 
they rode from infinite to infinite, suddenly as thus they 
tilted over al)y8mal worlds, a mighty cry arose — that systems 
more mysterious, worlds more billowy, other heights and 
other depths, were dawning, were nearing, were at hand. 
Then the man sighed, stopped, shuddered, and wept. His 
overladen heart uttered itself in tears; and he said ‘Angel, 
I will go no further. For the spirit of man aches under tliis 
intinity. Insutferahle is tlie glory of God’s house. Let me 
lie down in the grave, that I may find rest from the per- 
secutions of the Infinite ; for end, I see, there is none.^ And 
from all the listening stars that shone around issued one 
choral chant — ‘ Even so it is : Angel, thou knowest that it 
is : end there is none that ever yet we heard oV ‘ End 
is there none V the Angel solemnly demanded. ‘And is this 
the sorrow that kills you V But no voice answered, tliat he 
might answer himself. Then the Angel threw up his glorious 
hands to the heaven of heavens, saying, ‘ End is Diere Hone to 
the Universe of God ? Lo ! also thkrk is no bboinning.'” 



POSTSORIP^r^ 

On the True PELArroNs of the P>irle to MEUETiV 
Human Science 

On tlirowiuir hie eyes hastily over Die proooding ])aper, the 
writer bceoines afiJiirl tlmt some readers may j^ive such an 
interpretation to a few playful expressioiis upon the a^e of 
our ejirth, &c., as to class him with those who use geology, 
cosmology, for ])urposc8 of attack or insinuation against 
the Mosaic cosmogony, or generally against the silent scrip- 
tural coiiipliaiices with the Jowish ignorance in matters of 
science. U])on this point, therefore, he wishes to make a 
tirm explanation of his own opinions, which (wliether riglit 
or wrong) will liberate him, once for all, from any snch 
jealousy : and, at the same time, he takes the liberty, tem- 
])erately hut boldly, of cliallenging a sjntcial attention to this 
postscript, under the belief that, upon a question continually 
rising in importance, and provoking more and more of 
acrimonious controversy (viz. the true relations of the Bible 
to merely human science), this postscript offers two argu- 
ments which ai’e at once novel and conclusive as regards the 
main point at issue. 

It is sometimes said that a religious messenger from God 
docs not come amongst men for the sake of teaching truths 
in science, or of correcting errors in science. Most justly i^ 

' This “Postscript” was an addition in 18.54 to the original Tail 
article of 1846. lu the Arnerican Collective Edition of I)e Quincey it 
is printed as a separate and independent article ; but it appears liere 
in its proper place and connexion. — M. 
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this said : but often in terms far too feeble. For generally 
these terms are such as to imply that, although no direct 
and imperative function of his mission, it was yet open to 
him as a permissible function — that, although not pressing 
with tlie 1‘orce of an obligation upon the missionary, it was 
yet at his discretion — if not to correct other inen^s errors, 
yet at least in his own person to speak with scientific pre- 
cision. 1 contend that it was not. I contend that to have 
uttered the truths of astronomy, of geology, jfec., at tin* era 
of new-l)orn (Jbristianity, wtis not only below and beMe the 
purposes of a religion, but would have been against them. 
Even upon errors of a far more important class than errors 
in science can ever be — superstiti(Uis, for instance, that 
degraded the very idea of God ; pn'jndices and false usages, 
that laid waste human happiness (such as slavery, and many 
hundreds of oth(*r abuses that might be mentioned) — the 
rule evidently acted upon by the Founder of Christianity 
was this: Given the purification of the well-head, once 
assumed that the fountain.s of truth are cleansed, all these 
derivative currents of evil will cleanse themselves. As a 
general rule, the branches of error were disregarded, and the 
roots only attacked. If, then, so lofty a station was taken 
with regaid even to such errors as really had moral and 
spiritual relations, how much more with regard to the com- 
parative trifles (os in the ultimate relations of human nature 
they are) of merely human scienc/e ! But, for my jiart, I go 
further, and assert that upon three reasons it was impossible 
for any messenger from God (or offering himself in that 
character) to have descended into the communication of 
truth merely scientific, or economic, or worldly. And the 
three reasons are these : — First, because such a descent would 
have degraded his mission, by lowering it to the base level 
of a collusion with human curiosity, or (in the most favour- 
able case) of a collusion with ]>etty and tninsitory interests. 
Secondly, because it would have ruined his mission, by 
disturbing its free agency, and misdirecting its energies, in 
two separate modes: first, by destroying the spiritual 
auctoritas (the prestige and consideration) of the missionary ; 
secondly, by vitiating the spiritual atmosphere of his 
audience — that is, corrupting and misdirecting the character 
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of their thoughts and expectations. He that in tlie early 
days of Cliristianity should have proclaimed the true theory 
of the solar system, or that by any chance wurd or allusion 
should then, in a condition of man so little prepared to 
receive such truths, have asserted or assumed the daily 
motion of the ciirth on its own axis, or its annual motion 
round the sun, would have found himself entangled at once 
and irretrievably in the following unmanageable conse- 
(piences : — First of all, and instantaneously, he would have 
been roused to the alarming fact that, by this dreadful 
indiscretion, he himself, the professed deliverer of a new and 
spiritual religion, had in a moment untuned tlie spirituality 
of his audience. He would find that he had awakened 
witliin them the passion of curiosity — the most unspiiitual 
of passions — and of curiosity in a fierce polemic shape. 
The very safest step in so dejdorable a situation would be 
instantly to recant. Already by this one may estimate the 
evil, when such would be its readiest palliation. For in 
what condition would the reputation of the teacher be left 
for discretion and wisdom as an intellectual guide when his 
first act must be to recant — and to recant what to the whole 
body of his hearers would wear the character of a lunatic 
proposition ? Such considerations might possibly induce him 
not to recant But in that case the consequences are far 
worse. Having once allowed himself to sanction what his 
hearers regard ns the most monstrous of paradoxes, he has 
no liberty of retreat open to him. He must stand to the 
promises of his ow'ii acts. Uttering the first truth of a 
science, he is pledged to the second ; taking the main step, 
he is committed to all which follow. He is thrown at once 
ujx)!! the endless controversies which science in every stage 
provokes, and in none moiti than in the earliest. Starting, 
besides, from the authority of a divine mission, he could not 
(as others might) have the privilege of selecting arbitrarily 
or partially. If upon one science, then upon all ; if upon 
science, then upon art ; if upon art and science, then upon 
every branch of social economy his reformation and advances 
are equally due— ;<iue as to all, if due as to any. To move 
in one direction is constructively to undertake for all. 
Without power to retreat, he has thus thrown the Intel- 
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lectual interests of his followers into a chaiuiel utterly alien 
to the purposes of a spiritual mission. 

The spiritual mission, therefore, the purposes for which 
only tlie reli{;iou8 teacher was sent, has now perished alto- 
gether — overlaid and confounded by the merely scientific 
wranglings to which his own inconsiderate precipitance has 
opened tlie door. But suppose at this point that the teacher, 
aware at length of the mischief which he has caused, ami 
seeing that the I'atal error of uttering one solitary novel 
truth upon a matter of mere science is by inevitable coiise- 
(pience to throw him u])on a road leading altogether away 
from the proper held of his mission, takes the laudable 
course of confessing bis error, and of attempting a return 
into his projier spiritual provin(a‘. This may be his best 
course ; yet, after all, it will not retrieve his lost ground. 
He returns with u character confessedly damaged. His very 
excuse rests upon the blindness and shortsightedness whicli 
forl»ade his anticipating the true and natural consequences. 
Neither will his own account of the case he generally 
accepted. He will not be sujiposed to retreat from further 
controversy as inconsisteut with spiritual purposes, but 
because he finds himself unequal to the dispute. And, iu 
the very best case, he is, by his own acknowledgment, 
tainted with human infirmity. He has been ruined I’or a 
servant of inspiration ; and how I By a process, let it be 
remembered, of which all the steps are inevitable under the 
same agency : that is, in the case of any primitive Christian 
teacher having attempted to speak the language of scientific 
truth in dealing witli the phenomena of astronomy, geology, 
or of any merely human knowledge. 

Now, thirdly and lastly, in order to try the question in 
an extreme form, let it be supposed that, aided by powers of 
working miracles, some early apostle of Cliristianity should 
actually have succeeded iu carrying through the Copernican 
system of astronomy as an article of blind belief sixteen 
centuries before the progress of man’s intellect bad qualified 
him for naturally developing that system. What, in such a 
case, would be the true estimate and valuation of the achieve- 
ment ? Simply this, that he had thus succeeded in cancel- 
ling and counteracting a determinate scheme of divine 
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discipline and training for man. Wherefore did God give 
to man the powers for contending with scientific difficulties i 
Wherefore did lie lay a secret train of continual occasions, 
that should rise, by relays, througli scores of generations, for 
provoking and developing those activities in nuin’s intellect, 
if, after all, he is to send a mesvsenger of his own, more than 
human, to intercept and strangle all these great purposes ? 
This is to mistake the very meaning and purposes of a 
revelation. A revelation is not made for the purpose of 
showing to indolent men that which, by faculties already 
given to them, they may show to themstdves ; no : but fur 
the purpose of showing that which the moral darkness of 
man will not, without supernatural light, allow him to 
perceive. With disdain, therefore, must every thoughtful 
person regard the notion that God could wilfully interfere 
with his own plans by accrediting ambassadors to reveal 
astronomy, or any other science which he has commanded 
men, by qualifying men, to reveal for themselves. 

Even as regards astronomy - a science so nearly allying 
itself to religion by the loftiness and by the purity of its 
contemplations — Scripture is nowhere tlie parent of any 
doctrine, nor so much as the silent Siinclioner of any doc- 
trine. It is made impossible for Scripture to teach falsely 
by the simple fact that Scripture, on sucli subjects, will not 
condescend to teach at all. The Bible adopts the erroneous 
language of men (which at any rate it must do in order to 
make itself understood), not by way of sanctioning a theory, 
but by way of using a fact. The ihble, for instance, uses 
(postulates) the phenomena of day and night, of summer and 
winter ; and, in relation to their causes, speaks by the same 
popular and inaccurate language which is current for 
ordinary purposes even amongst the most scientific of 
astronomers. For the man of science, equally with the 
populace, talks of the sun as rising and setting, as having 
finished half his day’s journey, &c., and, without pedantry, 
could not ill many cases talk otherwise. But the results, 
which are all tliat concern Scripture, are equally time, 
whether accounted for by one hypotliesis which is philo- 
sophically just, or by another which is popular and erring. 

Now, on the other hand, in geology and cosmology the 
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case is stronger. Here there is no opening for a compliance 
even with a laiiguaije that is erroneous ; for no language at 
all is current upon subjects that have never engaged the 
popular atteiitiuii. Herey wliere tliere is no such stream of 
apparent plicuomena running counter (as in astronomy there 
is) to the real plienomeiia, neither is there any popular 
language opposed to tlie scientilic. The whole are abstruse 
speculations, even as regards, their objects, nor dreamed of as 
possibilities, either in their true asju-cts or their false aspects, 
till modern times. The Scri])tuie8, therefore, nowhere 
allude to such sciences, either Jis taking the shape of histories 
applied to ])rocesseH current and in movement, or as taking 
the sliape of theories a]>])lied to ])roces8es past and acconi- 
plislied. The Mosaic cosmogony, indeed, gives the succession 
of natural births ; and probably the general outline of such 
a succession will be more and more confirmed as geology 
advances. But as to the time, the duration, of this success- 
ive evolution, it is tlie idlest of notions that the Scriptures 
either liave, or could have, coudewuuided to human curiosity 
upon so awful a ])rologue to the drama of tliis world. 
Genesis would no more have indulged so mean a passion 
with respect to the mysterious inauguration of the world 
than the Apocalypse with respect to its my8terit)U8 close. 
‘‘Yet the six days of Moses ! Days! But is it possible 
that human folly should go the length of undersUmding by 
the Mosaiwil day^ the mysterious day of that awful agency 
which moulded the lieavens and the Iieavenly host, no more 
than the ordinary nychthemaron or cycle of twonty-fuur 
hours ? The }>eriod implied in a day, when used in relation 
to the inaugural manifestation of creative power in that vast 
drama which introduces God to man in the character of a 
deniiurgua, or creator of the world, indicated one stage 
amongst six, involving probably many millions of years. 
The silliest of nurses in her nursery babble could hardly 
suppose that the mighty process began on a Monday morning 
and ended on Saturday night If we are seriously to study 
the value and scriptural acceptation of scriptural words and 
phrases, I presume that oiu* fii’st business will be to collate 
tbe use of these words in one part of Scripture with their 
use in other parts holding the 6i\me spiritual relations. The 
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creation, for instance, does not belong to the earthly or 
merely historical records, but to the spiritual recoi-ds of the 
Bible ; to the same category, therefore, as the prophetic 
sections of the Bible. Now, in those, and in tlie PsalinB, 
how do we understand the word day 1 Is any man so little 
versed in biblical language as not to know that (except in 
the merely historical j)art8 of tlie Jewish records) every 
section of time has a secret and separate acc(*ptation in the 
Scriptures ? Does an ®ow, though a Grecian word, bear 
scriptundly (either in Daniel or in St John) any sense 
known to Grecian ears? Do the severity n^eeh of the pro- 
phet mean weeks in the sense of human calendars? Already 
the Psalms (xc.), aliciady St. J’eter (2d E])ist.), warn us of a 
peculiar sense attached to the word day in divine ears. And 
who of the innumerable interpreters understands the twelve 
hunvlred and sixty days in Daniel, or his two thousand and 
odd days, to mean, by possibility, periods of twenty-four 
hours? Surely the theme of Moses wtis as mystical, and as 
much entitled to the beneiit of mystical language, as that of 
the pi*ophet8. " 

The sum of this matter is this : — God, by a Hebrew pro- 
phet, is sublimely described as tJie Revealer ; and, in varia- 
tion of his own expression, the same j)iophet describes him 
as the Being “ that knoweth the darknesa^^ Under no idea 
can the relations of God to man be more grandly expressed. 
But of what is he the revealer? Not surely of those things 
which he has enabled man to reveal for himself, but of those 
things which, were it not through special light from heaven, 
must eternally remain sealed up in inaccessible darkness. 
On this principle we should all laugh at a revealed cookery. 
But essentially the same ridicule, not more, and not less, 
applies to a revealed astronomy, or a i*evealed geology. As 
a fact, there is no such astronomy or geology ; as a possi- 
bility, by the a priori argument which I have used (viz. that 
a revelation on such fields would counteract other machineries 
of providence), there can be no such astronomy or geology in 
the Bible, Consequently there w none. Consequently there 
can be no schism or feud upon these subjects between the 
Bible and the philosophies outside. 
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There is no reader wlio has not heard of Solon’s apologetic 
distinction l)etvvecn the actual system of Jaws framed by 
himself for the Athenian people, under his personal know- 
ledge of the Athenian temper, and that better system which 
ho would have framed in a case where either the docility of 
tho national character had been greater or the temptations to 
insubordination had been less. Something of the same dis- 
tinction must be kiken, on behalf of Pluto, between the ideal 
form of Civil Polity which he contem])lated in the ten books 
of his Republic and the practical form which he cojntemplated 
ill the thirteen books of his Legislative Syste'^^.^ In the 
former work he supposes himself to be instituting an inde- 
pendent state on such principles as were philosophically just ; 
in the latter, upon the assumption that what might be the 
best as on abstraction was not always the best as adapted to 
a perverse liumaii nature, nor, under ordinary circumstauces, 
the most likely to be durable, he professes to make a com- 
promise l>etween his sense of duty as a jdiilosopher and his 
sense of expedience as a man of the world. Like Solon, he 
quits the normal for the attainable ; and from the ideal man, 
flexible to all the purposes of a haughty philosophy, he 
descends in his subsequent speculations to the refractory 

' Appeared originally in Blackwood for July 1841 ; reprinted by 
De Quincey In 1858 as one of the papers forming Vol. IX of the 
CJoUective Edition of his writings. — M. 

* “ Thirteen books ” ; — There are twelve books of the Latos ; but the 
closing book, entitled tho Bpinomis, or Supplement to the Laws, adds a 
thirteenth. I have thought it conveiiieut to designate the entire work 
by the collective name of the Legislative System, 
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Athouian, such as he really was in the generation of Pericles. 
iVnd this fact gives a great value to the more abstract work ; 
since nef inferences against Gr(‘ek sentiiiieiit or Greek princi- 
ples could have been drawn from a work applying itself to 
Grecian habits iis Plato found them, or none which it wonhl 
not be easy to evade. “ This,” it would have been said, “ is 
not what Plato aj)proved, but what Plato concidved to be the 
best coniproniise with the dilliculties of the case under the 
given civilisation.” Now, on the contrary, we have Plato’s 
view of absolute optimism, the true maxwmm 'perfectionis for 
8f)cial man, in a condition openly assumed to be modelled 
after a philosopher’s idetiL There is no work, therefore, from 
which profounder draughts can be derived of human frailty 
and degradation, under its highest inlelleetiial expansion, 
previously to the rise of Christianity. Just one century 
subsequent to the birth of Plato, which, by the most plausible 
chronology, very little pn^ceded the death of Pericles, the 
great Macedonian expedition under Alexander was proceeding 
against Persia. By that time the bloom of Greek civility 
had a little faded. The war itself, taken in connexion with 
the bloody feuds that succeeded it amongst the great captains 
of Alexander, gave a shock to the civilisation of Greece ; so 
that, upon the whole, it would not be possible to fix on any 
epoch more exemplifying Greek intellect, or Greek refine- 
ment, than precisely that youth of Plato which united itself 
by immediate consecutive succession to the most brilliant 
section in the administration of Pericles. It was, in fact, 
throughout the course of the Peloponnesian ^Var — the one 
sole war that divided the whole household of Greece against 
itself, giving motive to efforts, and dignity to personal com- 
petitions — contemporary with Xenophon and the younger 
Cyrus, during the manhood of Alcibiades, and the declining 
years of Socrates — amongst such coevals and such circum- 
stances of war and revolutionary truce — that Plato passed his 
fervent youth. The bright sunset of Pericles still burned in 
the Athenian heavens ; the gorgeous tragedy and the luxuriant 
comedy, so recently created, were now in full possession oi 
the Athenian stage ; the city was yet fresh from the hands 
of its creators — Pericles and Phidias; the line arts were 
towering into their meridian altitude ; and, about the period 
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when Plato ini^ht be considered a)i adult mi jurisy — that is, 
just four hundred and ten years before the birth of Christ, — 
the Grecian intellect might be said to culminate in Athens. 
Any more favourable era for esliiiiating the Greek character 
cannot, we prc^surne, be HuggesL'd. For, although personally 
there might be a brighter constellation gathered about 
Pericles, at a date twenty-five years antecedent to this era of 
Plato's maturity, still, as regarded the lesults upon the col- 
lective populace of Athens, that must have become most 
conspicuous and ])alpable in the generation immediately 
succeeding. The thoughtfulness impressed by the new 
theatre, the patriotic fervour generated by the administration 
of Pericles, must have revealed tbemKelve.s most efiecfcually 
after both causes had been operating through one entire 
generation. And Plato, who might have been kissed as an 
infant by Pericles, but never could have looked at that great 
man with an eye of intelligent admiration — to whose ear the 
name of Pericles must have sounded with the same echo from 
the past as that of Pitt to the young men of oui’ British 
lleforni Bill — could yet better appreciate the elevation which 
he bad impressed upon the Athenian charact^er than those 
who, as direct coevals of Pericles, could not gain a sufficient 
offing or “ elongation ” from his beams to appreciate his lustre. 
My inference is that Plato, more even than Pericles, saw tlie 
consummation of the Athenian intellect, and witnessed more 
than Pericles himself the civilisation wrought by Pericles. 

This cou8id(‘ratioii gives a value to every sentiment ex- 
pressed by Plato. The Greek mind was then more intensely 
Greek than at Any subsequent period. After the period of 
Alexander it fell under exotic influences — alien and Asiatic, 
regal and despotic. One hundred and fifty years more 
brought the country Macedon as well as Greece) under 
the Roman yoke ; after which the true Grecian intellect 
never again spoke a natural or genial language. The origin- 
ality of the Athenian mind had exlialed under the sense 
of constraint But os yet, and throughout the life of 
Plato, Greece was essentially Grecian, and Athens radically 
Athenian. 

With respect to those particular works of Plato which 
concern the constitution of govermnente, there is tills special 
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reason for bnildinp; upon them any inferences as to the culture 
of Athenian ^society — that prohahly these are. the most (lire<^t 
emanations from the Platonic intellect, the most purely 
representative of Plato individually, and the most prolonged 
or sustained effort of his peculiar mind. It is customary to 
talk of a Platonic philosophy as a coherent whole that may 
be gathered by concentration from Ids disjointed dialogues. 
My belief is that no such systematic whole exists. Frag- 
mentary views are all that remain in his works. ’J'he four 
ndnds from whom we have received tlie m'arest upproxinui- 
tion to an orbicular system, or total body of philosophy, are 
those of Aristotle, of Des (.’artes, of Leil)nitz, and, hi.stly, of 
Immanuel Kant. All these men have manifested an ambition 
to complete the cycle of their ])hilosopluc speculations ; but, 
for all that, not one of them has come near to his object. 
How much less can any such cycle or systematic whole be 
ascribed to Plato ! Ilis dialogues are a succession of insulated 
essays upon problems just then engaging the attention of 
thoughtful men in Greece. But we know not how much of 
these speculations may really belong to those inter! ocutoi's 
into whose mouths so large a proportion is thrown ; nor have 
we any means of discrindnating betw<*en such doctrines as 
were put forward by way of tentative explorations, or tri.'ils 
of dialectic adroitness, and, on the other haiul, such as Plato 
adopted in sincerity of heart, whether originated by his 
master or by himself. There is, besides, a very awkward 
argument for suspending our faith in any one doctrine as 
rigorously Platonic. We are assured beforehand that the 
intolerance of the Athenian people in the affair of Socrates 
must have damped the speculating spirit in all philosojihers 
who were not prepared to fly from Athens. It is lio time to 
be prating as a philosophical free-thinker when bigotry takes 
the 8hai>e of judicial persecution. That one cup of poison 
administered to Socrates must have quenched the bold spirit 
of philosophy for centuries. This is a reasonable presump- 
tion. But the same argument takes another and a more 
self-confessing form in another feature of Plato’s writings ; 
yi*. in his affectation of a double doctrine ; esoteric, the 
private and confidential form authorized by his final ratifica- 
tion ; and exoteric, which was but another name for impostures 
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with which he diiperl those who jniglit else liavo l»een 
calumniators. But what a world of falselioods is wrapped up 
in tliis pretence I First of all, what unreflecting levity to 
talk of this twofold doctrine as at all open to the hunuin 
mind on questions taken generally I How many problems 
of a philosophic nature can be mentioned in which it would 
be at all possible to maintain this double current, flowing 
collaterally, of truth absolute and truth plausible ? No such 
double view would bo often available under any possible 
sacrifice of truth. Secondly, if it were, bow tboronglily 
would that be to adopt and renew those theatrical pretences 
of the itinerant Sopkut(Ej or encyclopindic hawkers of know- 
ledge, whom elsewhere and so repeatedly Plato, in tlie 
assumed pereon of Socrates, liad contemptuously exposed. 
Thirdly, in a philosophy by no means remarkable for its 
opulence in ideas, which moves at all only by ite cumbrous 
superfluity of words (partly in disguise of which, under the 
forms of conversiition, we believe the mode of dialogue to 
have been first adopted), liow was this double expenditure to 
be maintained I Wliat tenfold contempt it impresses upon 
a man's poverty where he himself forces it into public 
exposure by insisting on keeping up a double establishment, 
in the town and in the country, at the very moment that bis 
utmost means are below the tlecent maintenance of one very 
liumble liousehold ! Or let the reader represent to himself 
the miserable chnrhtanerie of a gasconading secretary affecting 
to place himself upon a level with Oeesar by dictating to 
three amanuenses at once, when the slender result makes it 
painfully evident that to have kept one moving in any 
respectable manner would have bankrupted his resources. 
But, lastly, when this affectation is maintained of a double 
doctrine, by what test is the future student to distinguisli the 
one from the other ? Never was there an instance in which 
vanity was more short-sighted. It would not be possible by 
any art or invention more effectually to extinguish our 
interest in a scheme of philosophy — by summarily extinguish- 
ing all hope of ever separating the true from the false, the 
authentic from the spurious — than by sending down to 
posterity this claim to a secret meaning lurking behind a 
mask. If the key to the distinction between true and false 
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is sent down witL philosophy, then what pnr])()se of 
concealment is attained ? Who is it that is duped / On the 
other liand, if it is not sent down, what purpose of truth is 
attained 1 Who is it, then, that is not duped ? And, if 
Plato relied upon a confidential successor as the oral ex- 
pounder of his secret meaninf(, how blind must lie have been 
to the course of human contingencies who should not see that 
this tradition of explanation could not flow onwards through 
four successive generations without inevitably suffering sonie 
fatal interruption ; after which, once let the chain be dropj)ed, 
the links would never be recoverable, — as, in ctfect, we now 
see to be the result. No man can venture to say, amidst 
many blank contradictions and startling inconsistencies, which 
it is that represents the genuine opinion of Plato, which the 
ostensible opinion for evading a momentary objection, or for 
opposition, or perhaps simply for prolonging the conversation. 
And, upon the whole, this one explosion of vanity, of hiinger- 
bittim i^enury affecting the riotous superfluity of wealth, has 
done more to cluick the interest in Plato’s opinions than all 
his mysticism and all his vagueness of purpose. In other 
philosophers, even in him who professedly adopted the rule 
of “o-ffoTtcrov,” ^'•darken your memiingy' there is some chance 
of arriving at the real doctrine, because, though hidden, it 
has unity of idea. But, with a man who avows a purpose of 
double-dealing, to understand is, after all, the smallest part 
of your task. Having perhaps with difficulty framed a 
coherent construction for the passage, having with much 
pains entitled yourself to say, — “Now I comprehend,” — next 
comes the question, What i$ it you comprehend ? Why, 
perhaps a doctrine which the author secretly abjured ; in 
which be was misleading the world ; in which he put forward 
a false opinion for the benefit of his own consistency, and 
for the sake of securing safety to those in which he revealed 
what he supposed to be the truth. 

There is, however, in the following political hypothesis of 
Plato, loss real danger from this conflict of two mi^anings than 
in those cases where he treated a great pre-existing problem 
of speculation. Here, from the practical nature of the problem, 
and its more ad libitum choice of topics, lie was not forced 
upon those questions which, in a more formal theorem, he 
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eoTild not iinifornily evade. But one difficulty will always 
remain for the perplexity of the student — vh. in what point 
it was that Socrales had found it dangerous to tatnp(‘r with 
the religion of Greece, if Plato could safely publish the free- 
thinking objections which are here avowed. In other respects, 
the Ideal Republic of Plato will surprise those who have con- 
nected with the very name of Plato a sort of starry elevation, 
and a visionary dedication to what is pure. Of purity, in 
any relation, there will be foimd no traces : of visioiiariness, 
in the sense of ideas undefined, more than enough. 


BOOK TRE FIRST 

The Firet book of the Polity, or general form of Common- 
wealths, is occupied with a natural, but very immethodical, 
discussion of justice. Justice — as one of those original 
problems, unattainable in solitary life, which drove men into 
social union, for the sake of winning by their collective forces 
that which else was inaccessible to individual efforts — should 
naturally occupy the preliminary place in a speculation upon 
the possible varieties of government. Accordingly, some 
later authors, like Mr. Godwin in his Political Justice^ have 
transmuttid the whole question as to forms of social organisa- 
tion into a transcendent question of Justice, and how it can 
he fairly distributed in reconcilement with the necessities of 
a practical administration or the general prejudices of men. 
A state (a commonwealth, for example) is not simply a head 
or supremacy in relation to the other members of a political 
union ; it is also itself a body amongst other coequal bodies, 
one republic amongst other co-ordinate republics. War may 
happen to arise ; taxation ; and many otlier burdens. How 
are these to be distributed so as not to wound the funda- 
mental principle of justice ? They may be apportioned 
unequally. That would be injustice, without a question. 
There may bo scruples of conscience upon war, or upon con- 
tributions to war. That would be a more questionable case ; 
but it would demand a consideration, and must be brought 
into harmony with the general theory of justice. For the 
supi'eme problem in such a speculation seems to be this: bow 
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to draw the j^reatest amount of Btroui^^th from civil union ; 
how to carry the* })(>we.ra of man tlio heijjjht of 

improvement, or to place him in the way of such improve- 
ment ; and, lastly, to do all this in reconciliation with the least 
possible infringement or suspension of man’s individual rights. 
Under any view, therefore, of a commonwealth, nobody will 
object to the investigation of justice, as a proper basis for the 
whole edifice. But the student is dissatisfied with this 
Platonic introduction : — Ist, as being too casual and occa- 
sional, consequently as not prefiguring in its course the or<ler 
of those Hp(!culations which are to follow ; 2dly, as too 
verbal and hair-splitting ; 3dly, that it does not connect 
itself with what follows. It stands inertly and uselessly 
before the main disquisition as a S(jrt of vestibule, but we 
arc not nia<le to sec any transition from one to the other. 

Meantime, the outline of this nominal introduction is 
what follows : — Socrab^s lists received an invitation to a 
dinner-party ((SetTrrov) from the son of Ceplmlus, a respect- 
able citizen of Athens. Thfa citizen, whose sons are grown 
up, is naturally himself advanced in yinirs, and is led, there- 
fore, reasonably, to speak of old age. This he does in the 
tone of Cicero’s Cato ; contending that, upon the whole, it is 
made burdensome only by men’s vices. But the value of his 
testimony is somewhat lowered by the fact that he is moder- 
ately wealthy, and, secondly (which is more important), that 
he is constitutionally moderate in his desires. Towards the 
close of his remarks, he says something on the use of riches 
in protecting us from injurious treatment, whether of our 
own towards others, or of others towards us. 

This calls up Socrates, who takes occasion to put a general 
question as to the nature and definition of injustice. Cephalus 
declines the further prosecution of the dialogue for himself, 
but devolves it on his son. Some of the usual Attic word- 
8[l^rring follows ; of which ihis may be Liken as a specimen : — 
A definition having been given of justice in a tentative way 
by Socrates himself, as though it might he that quality which 
restores to every one what we know to be his own, and the 
eldest son having adopted this definition as true, Socrates 
then objects the cases in whidi, having borrowed a man’s 
sword, we should be required deliberately to replace it in the 

VOL. vni 8 
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lianda of the, owner, knowing him to be mad. An angry 
interrn])tion place from one of the company called 

ThraRyinachufl. 'riiis is a]»pe{ised by the obliging behaviour 
of Socrates. But it produces this effect upon what follows, — 
that, in fact, from one illustration adduced by this Thrasy- 
inachiis the whole subseipient discussion orisea He, amongst 
other arts which he alleges in evidence of his views, cites that 
of government ; and, by a confusion between mere municipal 
law and the moral law of universal obligation, he contends 
that in every land that is just which promotes the interest or 
wishes of the governing power — be it king, nobles, or people 
as a body. Socrates opposes him by illustrations, such as 
Xenopliou’s Memorahilia have made familiar to all the world, 
drawn from the arts of cooks, shepherds, pilots, &c. ; and 
the book closes with a general defence of justice as requisite 
to the very existence of political states, since without some 
trust reposed in each other wars would be endless. It is 
also presumable that man, if generally unjust, would be less 
prosj^erous, as enjoying less of favour from the gods, and, 
linjilly, that the mind in a temper of injustice may be regarded 
as diseased, — that it is less qualified for discharging its natural 
functions, and that thus, whether looking at bodies politic or 
individuals, the sum of happiness would be greatly diminished 
if injustice were allow'cd to prevail 

BOOK THE SECOND 

In the beginning of this Book, two brothers, Qlaiico and 
Adeimantus, undertake the defence of injustice, but upon 
such arguments as have not even a colourable plausibility. 
They suppose the case that a man were possessed of the ring 
which conferred the privilege of invisibility, — a fiction so 
multiidied in modern fairy tales, but which in the barren 
legends of the Pagan world was confined to the ring of Gyges. 
Armed with this advantage, they contend that every man 
would be unjust. But this is change only as to fact Next^ 
however, they suppose a change still more monstrous ; vix. 
tliat moral distinctions should be so far confounded as that a 
man practising all injustice should pass for a man exquisitely 
ju.st, and that a corresponding transfer of reputation should 
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talce place with regarrl to tlie jnet man. Under 8 uch circnm- 
fitancea, they cijiitend that every man would hasten to be 
iinjuRt, and tliat the unjust would reap all th(‘. lionours 
together witli all tlui advantages of life. From all which 
they infer two things : first, that injustice is not valued for 
anything in its own nature or essence, hut for its con- 
sequences ; and, secondly, that it is a combination of the 
weak many against the few who hai)])en to he strong which 
lias invested justice with so mucli splendour hy means of 
written laws. It seems strange that even for a momentary 
effect in conversation such trivial sophistry as this could 
avail. Because, if in order to represent justice and injustice 
as masquerading amongst men, and losing their customary 
effects, or losing their corresjionding impressions upon men’s 
feelings, it is necessary first of all to suppose the whole reali- 
ties of life confounded, and fantastic impossibilities established, 
no result at all from such premises could be wortliy of atten- 
tion ; and, after all, the particular result supposed does not 
militate in any respect against the received noti(ihs as to 
moral distinctions. Injustice might certainly pass for justice ; 
and, 08 a second cose, injustice, having a bribe attached to it, 
might blind the moral sense to its true proportions of evil. 
But that will not prove that injustice can ever fascinate as 
injustice (for in the case supposed it prospers as bribery), or, 
again, that it will ever prosper as regards ita effects in that 
undisguised manifestation. If, to win upon men’s esteem, it 
must privately wear the mask of justice, or if, to win upon 
men’s practice, it must previously connect itself witli artificial 
bounties of honour and preferment — all this is hut another 
way of pronouncing an eulogy on justice. It is agreeable, 
however, to find that these barren speculations are soon made 
to lead into questions more directly pertinent to the constitu- 
tion of bodies politic. Socrates observes that large models 
are best fitted to exhibit the course of any action or process ; 
and therefore he shifts tlie field of illustration from tlie 
individual man, armed or not witli the ring of Gyges, to* 
regular common weal tlis ; in which it is, and in their relations 
to other commonwealths or to their own internal parts, that 
he proposes to answer these wild sophisms on the subject of 
justice as a moral obligation. 
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Socrates lays the original fouiiflation of all political states 
in want or reciprocal necessity. And of liunian necessity 
the very primal shape is that which regards our livelihood. 
Here it is interesting to notice what is the minimum which 
Plato assumes for the outfit” (according to our parlia- 
mentary term) of social life. We moflems, for the mounting 
a colony or other social esLiblishment, are obliged gener- 
ally to assume five heads of expenditure : viz. 1, food ; 2, 
shelter, or housing ; 3, clothing ; 4, warmth (or fuel) ; 6, 
light. But the two last we owe ‘to our colder climate, and 
(which is a consc(|uence of that) to our far more unequal 
distribution of daylight. As the ancients knew nothing of 
our very short days, so, on the other hand, they knew nothing, 
it is true, of our very long ones ; and at first sight it might 
seem os if the one balanced the other. But it is not so ; 
sunrise and sunset were far more nearly for the ancients 
than they ever win be for nations in higher latitudes coin- 
cident with the periods of retiring to rest and rising ; and 
thus it \yti8 that they obtained another advanbige — -that of 
evading much call for fuel Neither artificial light, nor 
artificial heat, was much needed iu ancient times. Hot 
climates, often more than cold ones, require (it is true) 
artificial heat after sunset. But the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, therefore a fortiori nations less refined, were in bed 
by sunset during the periods of their early simplicity, — that 
is, during the periods of their poverty. The tobd expense in 
fuel amongst the Greeks was upon a scale suited to ages in 
which fossil coal was an unknown staff of life ; it was no 
more than mot the simple demands of cookery, and of severe 
winters ; these, it is true, oven in Spain, nay, in Syria, are 
sometimes accompanied with heavy storms of snow.^ But, 
on the other hand, the winters, if severe at times, are brief ; 
and, even so far north in Italy as Milan, the season of genial 
spring, and of luxuriant flowers, often commences in February. 
In contrast with our five requisitions of northern latitudes, — 
which, as implying a higher (because a more provident) scale of 
existence, have a philosophic value, — it is interesting to find 
Plato, under the person of Socrates, requiring only three: 

^ ** St<ymi9 of ttrmo ** For an instance of a very critical fall of 
snow near Jerusaleai, not long before our BaviouPa time, see Josephus. 
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viz. food, clothes, and lodging. The arts, therefore, which 
he i)resume8 requisite for establishing a state are four : one 
occupied with the cultiu’e of the ground ; one with the build- 
ing of habitations ; and two ministerial to the adorning, or 
at least to the protecting, of the person. 'J’he ploughman 
before all others for our food ; in the second rank, the mason 
for raising dwelling-houses ; and, in the last place, the 
weaver, combined with the shoemaker, for the manufacturing 
our dress : these four artists, says Plato, are the very minimmii 
establishment on which a city or a colony can begin to move. 
But a very few steps will bring us, he remarks, to a call for 
further arts ; in i>articular, it will soon he Ibund that it is a 
sad waste of time for any of the four already mentioned to 
he interrupted by the necessity of making their several tools 
and implements. A fifth artist will therefore be found 
necessary, in the character of tool-maker, in common with 
all the rest A sixth and a seventh will soon be called for, 
in the character of shepherds and herdsmen ; for, if sheep 
and oxen are not indispensable as food, they are so as furnish- 
ing the leather required by the shoemaker. And, lastly, 
merchants, for the purpose of exporting the surplus products, 
and of importing such as are defective, together with resident 
retailei's of all ai'ticles in household use, are contemplated as 
completing the establishment The gradual accession of 
luxuries in every class is next presumed as what would 
follow in general, but would not be allowed in Plato’s 
republic; and, as the increase of population will require 
additional territory (tliough it is an oversight not to have 
assigned from the first the quantity of soil occupied and the 
circumstances of position in regard to neighbours), this will 
make an opening for war ; and that again for a regular class 
of men dedicated to the arts of attack and defence. It is 
singular that Plato should thus arbitrarily lay his ground of 
war in aggressive principles ; because, if he assumed his 
territory spacious enough, and the expansion of population 
as slow as it really was in Greece, the ctwe in which he finally 
plants his necessity for war might not occur until the iieW 
state should be rich enough to find, in the difficulty supposed, 
a case for throwing off colonies, rather than for unprovoked 
attacks on neighboujj^ states. It is remarkable, however, 
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tlmt PlaU), a pagan writer, luakee war a aubBeqiieut and 
luiuiaterial pheuoiueiiou iu civil societies ; whereas Hobbes, 
nominally a Christian, makes the belligcreut condition to be 
that transcendent and original condition of man out of which 
society itself arose. 

War, however, lias begun ; and soldiers, as a mercenary 
class, are henceforwards required. Upon which Plato mi- 
fedds his ideas as to the proper qualiticatiuiis of a soldier. 
Of course he insists upon courage, athletic powers of body in 
general (qiialiliciations so pre-eminently required before the 
invention of firearms i), and especially upon the power of 
speed and agility. Ihit it is singulai* that, in describing the 
tenqierament likely to argue courage, he insists upon irasci- 
bility ; whereiis, with far more truth of philosophy, his pupil 
Aristotle, in after years, speaks contemptuously of all courage 
foumled upon auger, as generally spurious in its nature, and 
liable to the same suspicion as that which is founded upon 
intoxication. 

It is upon this occasion, and iu connexion with the edu- 
cation of the state soldiery, os a professional class needing to 
be trained expressly for a life of adventurous service and of 
hardship, that Plato introduces hia celebrated doctrine im- 
puting mischievous falsehood to the poets. The mythology 
of jiaganism, it is needless to say, represented the gods under 
ohai’acters the most hideous and disgusting. But the main 
cii’oumstances in these representations, according to Plato, 
are mere fictions of Hesiod and of Homer. Strange, indeed, 
that Plato should ascribe to any poets whatever so prodigious 
a |K)wer as that of having created a national religion, for the 
religion of paganism was not something independent of the 
mythology. It was wholly involved in the mythology. 
Take away the mythologic legends, and you take away all 
the objects of worship. The characteristics by which I^atona 
is distinguished from Ceres, Apollo from Mercury, Diana 

' “AVreorww” : — It is very true that the essential principle dis- 
tinguishing firearms, viz. their application to distant warfare, making 
iiiou iudepondent of personal strength, was found iu slingers and 
archers. But these arms of the luai'tial service were tdways in some 
disrepute throughout Greece. Even Hercules (in the Here, Furens) 
is described by Euripides as subject to ridicule and reproach firom 
Lycos, his enemy, on account of hie having resorted to archery. 
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from Minerva, Hobe from Aurora, all vanish, and leave mere 
nonentities, if the traditional circumstances of their tlieogony 
and history are laid aside as fabulous. Besides, if this could 
be surmounted, and if Plato could account for all the tribes 
of Hellas having adopted what he supposes Lj be the reveries 
of two solitary poets, how could ho account lor the general 
agreement in these traditions of other distant nations, who 
never heard so much as the names of the two Gieek ])oets, 
nor could have read them if tliey had ? The whole .sp(‘.cula- 
tion is, like too many in Plato, without a shadow of cohei ency, 
and at every angle presenting some fresh incongruity. The 
fact really was that the human inLdlect had lieen for some 
time outgrowing its foul religions : clamorously it began to 
demand some change ; hut how little it was able to effect 
that change for its(df is evident from no example more than 
that of Plato ; for he, whilst dismissing as fables some of 
the grosser monstrosities which the pagan Pjintheon offered, 
loaded in effect that deity whom he made a concurrent 
party to his own schemes for man with vile qualities quite 
as degrading as any which he removed, and in effect so 
much the worse as regarded the result, because, wanting the 
childish monstrosities of the mythologio legends, they had 
no benefit from any allegoric interpretations in the back- 
ground. Thus cruelty and sensuality, if they happen to fall 
in with this pagan philosopher’s notions of state utility, 
instantly assume a place in his theories ; and thence is 
transferred upon the deities, who ore supposed to sanction 
this system, a far deeper taint of moral pollution than that 
which, being connected with extravagant mythi^ might pro- 
voke an enlightened mind to reject it with incredulity, or to 
accept it as purely symbolic. Meantime, it is remarkable 
that Plato should connect this reform in education specially 
with his soldiers ; and still more so when we understand his 
reason. It was apparently on two grounds that he fancied 
the pagan superstitions injurious to a class of men whom it 
was important to keep clear of panics. First, on an argu- 
ment derived from the Hades of the poets, Plato believed 
the modes of punishment exhibited by these poets to be too 
alarming, and likely to check by intimidation that career of 
violence which apparently he thinks requisite in a soldier. 
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Surely be might Imve Bpared his anxiety ; for, if in any 
quarter of its barren Buperstitions ])aganism betrayed its 
impoveriBlied fancy, it was in its pictures of Tartarus ; 
where, besides tliat tlie forms of })unishinent arc, Ist, so 
scanty, and applied only to monstrous otfences, 2d, so 
ludicrous, tliey are, 3d, all of them ineffectual for terror, 
were it only by the general impression convciyed that they 
are allegoric, and meant to be allegoric. Secondly, Plato 
seems to have liad in his thoughts those panic terrors which 
sometimes arf)8e from the belief that superior beings suddenly 
reveiiled themselves in strange sliapes. Both in Roman and 
Grecian experience, these fancied revelations, like the Christ- 
ian revelation of St. lago to tin*. Spanish liost, had produced 
unexpected victories, but also unexjiected flights, lie argues, 
accordingly, against the p«)ssihility of a god adopting any 
metamorphosis ; but upon the weak dialectic argument, weaker 
than a cobweb to any 8uj)erstitiou8 heart, that a celestial 
being would not leave a hetter state for a worse. How 
visionary to 8 U})}) 08 e that any mind previously iiiclined to 
shadowy terrors, and under the operation of // ditude, of 
awful silence, and of wild grotesque scenery ifi’ forests or 
mountains, would be charmed into sudden courage by an 
a yriori little conuudrum of the logic school I 0 philo- 
sopher, placed by the side of a simple-hearted honest rustic, 
what a fool dost thou appear ! And, after all, if such evils 
arose from familiarity with the poets, and on that account 
the soldiery was to be secluded from all such reading, how 
were they to be saved from the contagion of general con- 
versation with their fcdlow-citixens ? Or, again, on foreign 
expeditions, how were they to be sequestered from such 
traditions as were generally current, and were eveiywhere 
made the subject of festal recitations or prelections, or of 
national music 7 

In the midst of these impracticable solicitudes for the 
welfare of his soldiers, Plato does not overlook the prob- 
ability that men trained to violence may mutiny, and (being 
consciously the sole depositaries of the public weapons and 
skill, as well us originally selected for 8U})erior promise of 
strength) may happen to combine, and to turn their arms 
against their fellow-citizens. It is painful to see so grave 
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a dan^^er disiui^sed so candijssly — tantamne rem tain lugiir 
(jenter ? The sole provision which Plato makes against the 
formidable danger is by moral precepts impressing on the 
soldier kindness and affability to those whom it was his 
professional mission to protect. But such mere sanctions of 
decorum or uwige — how weak must they be found to protect 
any institution merely human against a strong interest 
moving in an adverse direction I The institutions of 
Romulus, in a simple and credulous age, had the consecra- 
tion (if imaginary, yet, beyond a doubt, universally believed) 
of heaven itself ; a real sanctity guarded tlic institutions of 
Rome, which yet rocked and quaked for centuries under the 
conflicting interests of the citizens. But a philosophers 
republic, in an age of philosophy and free-thinking, must 
repose upon human securities. Show any order of men a 
strong change setting in upon the current of their civil 
interests, and they will soon be led to see a corresponding 
change in their duties ; — not to mention that the sense of 
duty must be weak at all times amongst men whom Pluto 
BUp])ose8 expressly, trained to acts of violence, whom he seeks 
to wean from the compunctious scruples of religion, and 
whose very service and profession had its first origin in 
acknowledged rapacity. Thus, by express institution of 
Plato, and by his own forecasting, had the soldiery arisen. 
Thus had the storm been called up ; and it would be too 
late to bid it wheel this way or that, after its power had 
been consciously developed, a^id the principles which should 
control this power were found to be nothing more than the 
ancient intentions of a theoretic founder, or the particular 
interests of a favoured class. Besides, it will be seen further 
on that the soldiers are placed under peculiar disadvantages. 
They are to possess nothing ; and thus, in addition to the 
strong temptation of conscious power, they are furnished 
with a second temptation in their painful poverty, contrasted 
with the comparative wealth of the cowardly citizens whom 
they protect, and, finally, with a third temptation (which 
also furnished an excuse), in the feeling that they are l!in 
iigured class. 
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BOOK THK THIRD 

Plato is neither methodic nor .systematic ; he has neithei* 
that sort of order which respects the connexion of what he 
teaches as a thing to be underwood, nor that which respects 
its connexion as a thing which is to be realized — neither 
that which concerns the lyitio coguoscmdi (to adopt a great 
distinction revived by Leibnitz from tlie schoolmen) nor that, 
on the other hand, which regards the ratio essendi. This 
last neglect he could not have designed ; the other perhaps 
he did. And the very form of dialogue or conversations 
was probably alopted to intimate as much. Be that as it 
may, we look in vain for any such distribution of the subject 
aa should justify the modern division into separate books. 
The loose order of colloquial discussion, sometimes going 
back, sometimes leaping forward with impatient anticipation, 
and then again anxiously resuming a topic insufficiently 
examined : such is the law of succession by which the general 
theme is slowly adyanced, and its particular heads are casu- 
ally unfolded. 

Accordingly, in this third book, the subject of the soldiery 
is resumed ; and the proper education for that main column 
of the state, on which its very existence is openly founded, 
engages the more circumstantial attention of Plato. The 
leading object kept in view, as regards the mental discipline, 
is to brace the mind against fear. And here, again, Plato 
comes back upon the poets, whom he taxes with arts of 
emasculation, in reference to the hardy courage which his 
system demands. He distributes the poets into the two 
great classes of narrative and dramatic : those who speak 
directly in their own person, like Homer ^ ; and those who 
utter their sentiments as ventriloquists, throwing their voice 
first upon this character of a drama, next upon that It is 
difficult to see what purpose Plato had in this distributioii ; 
but it is highly interesting to us of this day, because we 

^ But how like Homer 1 Homer, and most other classical narra- 
tive poets, move indificreutly (and perhaps equally) by interchange of 
speeches, sometimes colloquial and gossiping, sometimes stately and 
haranguing. Plato forgets his Homer. 
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might otherwise have supposed that, upon a point of deli- 
cacy, Plato had forborne to involve in his censure of the 
poets tliat body of great dramatists, so recently drawn into 
existence, and of whom two at least (Euri])ides and Aristo- 
phanes) were in part of their lives contemporary with himself. 
He does, liowever, expressly notice them ; and, what is more 
to the ])urpose, he applies to them his heaviest censure, 
though on what principle is somewhat obscure, 'riic mjuiiual 
reason for his anger is that they proceetl by means of imito- 
tion ; and that even miimdically to represent woman has the 
effect of transfusing elfeminacy, by some unexjjlained process, 
into the manners of the imitator. Now really this at tlie 
best would ho too fantastic. But, when we reflect on the 
great tragic poets of Greece, and consider that in the midst 
of pagan darkness the only rays of moral light are to be 
found in them, and that Milton, almost a bigot, as being a 
Puritan, yet, with that exalted standard of scriptural truth 
which he carried for ever in his mind, refers to these poets, 
and the great theatre which they founded, for the next best 
thing to Christian teaching — we feel our hearts alienated 
from Plato. But, when we also contrtist with this Greek 
scenical morality, and its occasional elevation, the brutal, 
sensual, and cruel principles which we constantly find in 
Plato himself (more frequently, indeed, and more out- 
rageously, than in any other pagan author of eminence), it 
cannot be thought unreasonable that our alienation should 
amount to disgust. Euripides was truly a great man, 
struggling for a higher light than he could find. Plato was 
a thorough Greek, satisfied, so far as ethics were concerned, 
with the light which existed, nor dreaming of anything 
higher. And, with respect to the Greek religion, Euripides 
forestalled by twenty years all that Plato has said ; we have 
his words to this day, and they are much more impressive 
than Plato’s ; and probably ^ these very words of Euripides 

* **pTob€tHy ” : — more than probably, I fear. Plato, it may be sns- 
peoted, cultivated the arts of petty larceny to an extent that was lar 
l^rom philosophic. I said nothing, but winked at his dishonesty, when 
some pages back he thought proper to charge upon Homer and Hesiod 
the monstrous forgery of Jupiter Optimus Maximus and all Olympus, 
nothing less (if the reader will believe me) than the whole Pantheon. 
But in fact that charge was fraudulently appropriated by Plato from 
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first suggested to Plato the doctrine which he so maliciously 
directs in tliis place against the very poets as a body who, 
through one ol’ their number, first gave currency to such a 
bold speculation, and first tried, a« eiifans perdus (or the 
leaders of a forlorn liope), whether the timid superstition of 
the Athenians, and the fanaticism founded on their fear, 
would tolerate such innovations. 

After this second sentence of exile against the poets — 
which we cannot but secretly trace to the jealousy of Plato, 
armed against that section of tlie Athenian litei'ati most in 
the public favour — we are carried forward to the music of 
the Greek 8. The soldiery are excluded from all acciuaint- 
ance with any but the austerer modes. But, as this is a 
subject still mysterious even to those who come armed with 
the knowledge of music as a science, and os no more than a 
general caution is given, this topic is not one of those which 
we ai*e called on to discuss. 

So slight was the Grecian circuit of education, and 
especially where mathematics happened to he excluded, that 
poetry and music appiirently bound the practical encyclo- 
pasdia of Plato. From the mind, therefore, he passes to the 
physical education. And here we find two leading cautions, 
of which one, at least, is built on more accurate observation 
of medical truths than we should have expected in the age of 
Plato. The first will, perhaps, not much strike the reader, 
for it expresses only the stern injunction upon every soldier 
of that temperance as to strong liquors which in our days has 
descended (with what permanence we fear to ask) amongst 
the very lowest and most suffering of liumau beings. It is, 
however, creditable to Plato that he should have perceived 
the mischievous operation of inebriation upon the health and 
strength ; for in his age the evil of such a practice was 
chiefly thrown upon its moral effects, — the indecorums which 
it caused, the quarrels, the murderous contests, the lasting 
alienations, and the perilous breaches of confidence. There 
was little general sense of any evil in wine as a relaxer of 
the bodily system ; as, on the other hand, neither then nor 

a better luan, viz. Herodotus, who must have been ftfty years older 
than the philosopher. And now at this point again we find the 
philosopher hlching from Euripides 1 
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in our clays is there any just appreciation of the subsidiary 
benefits which sometiinea arise from strong liquors, or at 
least the clamorous call for such liquors iu cold climates, 
where the diet is cold and watery. Edniiiiid Burke, as we 
remember, in his enlarged wisdom, did not overlook this 
case ; we individually have seen too large a series of cases to 
doubt the fact that in vast cities, wlierever the diet of poor 
families happens to bo thrown too much upon mere watery 
broths, it is a pure instinct of nature, and often a very salu- 
tary instinct, which forces them into a compensatory stimulus 
of alcohol The same natural instinct for strong liquor as a 
partial relief is said to be prompted by scrofula. In a 
Grecian climate, and with a limited population, this anoma- 
lous use of wine was not requisite ; and for the soldiery, 
enjoying a select diet, it could least of all be needful. Plato 
shows his discretion, therefore, as well as the accuracy of his 
observation, in forbidding it. For he notices one effect 
which invariably follows from the addiction to strong 
liquors, even where as yet they have not mastered the 
constitutional vigour; viz. their tendency to produce a morbid 
sensibility to cold. Wo ourselves have seen a large party of 
stout men travelling on a morning of intense severity. 
Amongst the whole number, eight or nine, there were two 
only who did not occasionally shiver, or express some 
unpleasant feeling connected with the cold ; and these two, 
one being W. Wordsworth, were the sole water-drinkers of 
the party. The other caution of Plato shows even more 
accuracy of attention ; and it is completely verified by 
modem experience. He is naturally anxious that the diet 
of tlio soldiery should be simple and wholesome. Now, it 
was almost certain that those who reflected on the final 
object he had in view would at once interpret his meaning 
as pointing to the diet of professional athletes. These men 
for Greece were the forerunners of the Roman gladiators, as 
the Greek hippodrome bisected itself into the Roman circus 
and amphitheatre. And, as Plato’s object was to secure the 
means of unusual strength, what more natural than to ^con- 
sult the experience of those who, having long had the very 
same end, must by this time have accumulated a large 
science of the appropriate means ? Now, on closer examina- 
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tion, Plato perceived that the end was not the same. The 
gladiatorial schools had before them some day, well known 
and immutable, of public festivities and games, against 
which they were to prepare their maximum of bodily power. 
By the modern and by the ancient system of training, it is 
notorious that this preparatory discipline can be calculated to 
a nicet^^ When the “ fancy was in favour amongst our- 
selves, the pugilist, after entering into any legal engagement, 
under strong penalties, to fight on a day assigned, went into 
training about six weeks previously ; and by the appointed 
time he had, through diet, exercise, slee.]), all nicely adjusted 
to the rules of this discipline, brought up his muscular 
strength and his wind to the siimmit of what his constitution 
allowed. Now, certainly, in a general view, the purpose of 
the Platonic soldier wjis the same, but with this importaTit 
difference — that his fighting condition was needed not on one 
or two days consecutively, but on many days, and not 
against a day punctually assignabh^, but against a season or 
period perhaps of months, quite indeterminate as to its 
beginning, end, or duration. This one difference made the 
whole difference ; for both ancient and modern training con- 
cur in those two remarkable facts — Ist, That a condition of 
physical power thus preternaturally produced cannot be 
maintained, but that uniformly a rapid relapse follows, 
down to a condition of debility. Like the stone of Sisyphus, 
the more painfully and with unnatural effort a resisting 
object has been rolled up to a high suiuniit, with so much 
the more thundering violence does it run back. The state 
was too intense not to be succeetled by sudden recoil. 2dly, 
It has been found that these spasms of preternatural tension 
are not without danger : apoplexies, ruptures of large blood- 
vessels, and other modes of sudden death, are apt to follow 
from the perilous tampering with the exiiuisite machinery of 
nature. This also had l)een the experience of Greece. 
Time, as a great element in all powerful changes, must be 
allowed in order to secui'e their safety. Plato, therefore, 
lays down as a great law for the physical discipline that in 
no part of its elements, whether diet, exercise, abstinence, or 
gymnastic feats of strength and address, shall the ritual for 
the soldiers borrow an} tiling from tlie schools of the otfMfe. 
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In the remaining part of this Book we have some organic 
arraTigenients proposed. First, as to the local sitnation — a 
strong military ])osition is requisite for the soldiery, and 
ground must there for‘j he selected originally which offers 
this advantage. The position is to be such as may at once 
resist a foreign enemy and command the other orders in the 
state. Upon this ground a body of lodgings is to l)e built ; 
and in these lodgings a single regard is prescribed to the 
purpose in view. Direct utility and convenience, without 
ostentation, are to preside in the distribution of the parts and 
in the architectuial style ; the buildings are, in fact, to unite 
at once the uses of a barrack and a fortress. 

Next, as this fortress, distinct from the other parts of the 
city, when connected with arms, and the use of arms, and 
regular discipline, and select qualities of body, cannot but 
throw vast power into the hands of the soldiery, so that from 
being guardians of the city (as by direct title they are) they 
might easily become its oppressors and pillagers, universally 
the soldiers are to be incapable by law of holding any pro- 
perty whatever. Without I'cgard to quality, without regard 
to tenure, they can inherit nothing ; they can possess 
nothing ; neither gold nor silver, metals which must not 
even find an entrance into their dwellings under any pretence 
of custody ; nor land ; nor any other article ; nor, finally, 
must they exercise a trade. 

„ Thirdly, the administration of affairs, the executive 
power, and the supreme rank, are vested in the persons of 
the highest military officers — those who rise to that station 
by seniority and by extraordinary merit. This is very 
vaguely developed j but enough exists to show that the 
fortn of polity would be a martial aristocracy, a qualified 

stratocracy.^^ In this state, it is not so much true that 
an opening or a temptation is exposed to a martial tyranny 
as that, in fact, such a tyranny is planted and rooted 
from the first, wdth all the organs of administration at its 
disposal. 

Lastly, in what way is the succession to be regulated 
through the several ranks and functions of the state ? Not 
exactly, or under positive settlement, by castes^ or an Egypt- 
ian succession of a son to his fathers trade, &c. This is 
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denounced in the senpe of an unconditional or unbending 
ftyptem ; for it is admitted that fathers of talent may have 
incompetent eons, and stupid fathers may have sons of 
brilliant promise. But, on the whole, it seems to be assumed 
that, atnongst the liigliest, or martial order, the care dedi- 
cated to the selection of the parents will insure children of 
similar excellence, 

“Fortes creantiir fortibns et boiiw,” 

and that amongst the artisans one average level of mediocrity 
will usually prevail ; in which case the advantage of ]>ersonal 
training to the art, under a dome.stic tutor wlio never leaves 
him, must give siudi a bios to the children of the citizens for 
tlieir several pumuits as will justify the principle of heredi- 
tary succession. Still, in any owe where this expectation 
fails, a door is constantly kept open for meeting any unusual 
indication of nature by corresponding changes in the destiny 
of the young ]>eople. Nature, therefore, in the last resort, 
will regulate the succession, since the law interposes no 
further than in confirmation of that order in the succession 
which it is presumed that nature will have settled by clear 
expressions of fitness. But, in whatever case nature indi- 
cates determinntely some different predisposition in the 
individual, then the law gives way ; for, says Plato, with 
emphasis, “ Tlie paramount object in my commonwealth is 
that every human creature should find his proper level, and 
every man settle into that place for which his natural fpiali- 
ties have fitted him ” 


BOOK TFIF. FOURTH 

These last wwls are not a mere flourish of rhetoric. It 
is, according to Plato’s view, the very distinguishing feature 
in his polity tliat each man occupies his own natural place. 
Accordingly, it is the business of this Book to favour that 
view by a sort of ’fanciful analogy between wliat we in 
modern times call the four cardinal virtues and the four 
capital varieties of state polity, and also between these 
virtues and . the constituent orders in a community. This, 
however, may be looked upon os no step in advance towards 
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the development of his own Republic, but ratlier as a halt 
for tbe purpose, of lookin<( back upon what lias been already 
develoiied. 

^'he cardinal virtues, as we see them adopted nearly four 
hundred years after Plato by Cicero, are prudence, fortitude, 
temperance, and justice. The first will find it^ illustration, 
according to Plato, in the governing part of a state ; the 
second in the defending part, or the military ; the third in 
the relation between all the parts ; but the fourth has its 
esst'uce iu assigning to every individual, and to every order, 
tlie appro])riat(! right, whether that he property, duty, 
function, or rank. Other states, therefore, present some 
analogy to the three first virtues, according to the predomi- 
nant object whicli they pursue. But his own, as Plato con- 
tends, is a model analogous to the very highest of the virtues, 
or justice ; for that in this state only the object is kept up, 
as a transcendent object, of suffering no man to cossume 
functions by mere inheritance, but to every individual 
assigning that otUce and station for which nature seems to 
have prepared his qualifications. 

This principle, so broadly expressed, would seem to 
require more frequent disturbances in the series of heredi- 
tary employments than Plato had contemplated in his last 
Book. Accordingly, he again acknowledges the importance 
of vigilantly reviewing the several qualifications of the 
citizens. The rest of the book is cliiefly occupied with 
a psychological inquiry into a problem sometimes discussed 
in modern times (but thoroughly alien to the political prob- 
lem of Plato), viz. whether, upon dividing the internal con- 
stitution of man into three elements — the irascible passions, 
the appetites of desire, and the rational principle — we are 
warranted in supposing three separate substances or hypo- 
stases iu the human system, or merely three separate offices 
of some common snlistance : whether, in short, these differ- 
ences are organic, or simply functional. But, besides that 
the discussion is both obscure and conducted by scholastic 
hair-splitting, it has too slight a relation to the main theme"’ 
before us to justify is so little 

interesting. 


VOL. vni 
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BOOK THK FIFTH 

At this point of tlie conversation, Adeimantns, nt the 
sug^^efltion of anotlier person, recalls Socrates to the con- 
sideration of that foul blot upon his theory which concerns 
the niatrinionial connexions of the army. Not only were 
these to commence in a j)rinciple of unmitigated sensuality — 
selection of wives by public, not by individual choice, and 
with a single lid'crence to physical qualities of strength, size, 
agility ; but, which riveted tlie brutal timdencies of such a 
law, the wives, if wives they could be called, and the 
childnm that might arise from such jwomiscuous connexions, 
w('.re to be held the common ])ro])ei-ty of the order. Ties of 
ap])ropiiati()n, links of affection to this woman or to that 
child, wi?re forbidden as a species of treason ; and, if (as in 
rare cases might liappen) after all they should arise, the 
])arties to such holy (but, Platonically speaking, such crimi- 
nal) feelings must conceal them from all the world — must 
cherish them os a secret cancer at the heart, or as a 
martyrdom repeated in every hour. We represent marriages 
under the beautiful idea of unions. Ihit these Platonic 
marriages would be the foulest publication of the nuptial 
sanctities. We call them self-dedications of one human 
creature to another, through the one sole means by which 
nature has made it possible for any exclusive dedication to be 
(iffected. But these Platonic marriages would be a daily 
renovation of disloyalty, revolt, and mutual abjuration. We, 
from luiman society, transfer a reflex of human charities 
upon inferior natures, when we see the roe-deer, for instance, 
gathering not into herds like their larger and more animal 
brethnm, tlie fallow-deer or the red-deer, but into families — 
two parents everywhere followed by tbeir own fawns, loving 
and beloved. Plato, from the brutal world, and from that 
aspect of the brutal world in which it is most brutal, 
transfers a feature of savage gregariousness which would 
ultimately disorganize as much as it would immediately 
degrade. In fact, the mere feuds of jealousy, frantic hatred, 
and competitions of authority, growing out of such an institu- 
tion, would break up the coliesion of Plato’s republic within 
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a single year. We all know of such institiitionB as actually 
realized. One case of former ages is recorded by (kesar, 
Strabo, &c. ; anotlier of the present day exists amongst tlie 
ranges of the Himalaya, and has be(Ti brought by the course 
of our growing empire within British control. But they are, 
and have been, connected with the most abject condition in 
other respects; and probably it would be found, if such 
societies were not merely traversed by the glasses of philo- 
sophers in one stage of their exiabmce, but steadily watched 
through a succesHion of generations, that it is their very 
necessity rapidly to decay, either by absorption into moi’e 
j)owerful societies, built on sounder primujdes, or by inevit- 
able s(dl -extinction. C^ertain it is that a society so constituted 
through all its orders could breed no conservative or reno- 
vating impulses, since all motives of shame, glory, emulation, 
would operate upon a system untuned, or pitched in a far 
lower key, wluirever sexual love and the tenderness of 
exclusive prefenmees were forbidden by law. 

Adeimantus, by thus calling for a revision of a principle 
HO revolting, impersonates to the reader his own feelings. 
He, like the young Athenian, is anxious to find himself in 
sympathy with one reputed to be so great a philosopher ; or, 
at least, he is unwilling to suppose himself so immeasurahly 
removed from sympathy. Still less can he concede, or even 
8usj)end, his own principles in a point wliich does not con- 
cern taste, or refinement of feeling, or transitory inodes of 
decorum, or even political interests ; in all these jioints, 
however rudely shocked, he would, in modest submission to a 
great name, have consented to suppose himself wrong. But 
this scruple belongs to no such faculty of taste, or judgment, 
or reasoning ; it belongs to the primary conscience. It 
belongs to a region in which no liypothetic assumptions for 
the sake of argunumt, no provisional concessions, no 
neutralizing compromises are ever possible. By two tests is 
man raised above the brutes : 1st, As a being capable of 
religion (which presupposes him a being endowed with ^ 
reason); 2dly, As a being capable of marriage. And 
effectually both capacities are thus far defeated by Plato — 
that both have a worm, a principle of corrosion, introduced 
into their several tenures. He does not, indeed, formally 
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destroy relij:?ioii ; he supposes hiiiiself even to purify it; 
but, l)y ItMiiirig away as impostures those legends in which, 
for a pagan, the eireetual truth of the pagan mythology, as a 
revelation of power, had its origin and its residence, lie would 
have shattered it as an agemiy or a Sixnction operating on 
men^s oaths, &c. Ho does not absolutely aliolish marriage ; 
but, by limiting its possibility (and how ? — under two 
restrictions, the most insidious that can be imagined, totally 
abolishing it for the most honoured older of his citizens, viz. 
the military order, and abolishing it for those men and women 
whom nature had previously most adorned with her external 
gifts), he does his utmost to degrad(‘ marriagti, even so far as 
it is tolerated. Whether he designed it or not, marriage is 
now no longer a privilege, or an lionorary distinction. On 
the contrary, not to be married is a silent proclamation that 
you are amongst the select children of the state — honoured 
by your fellow-citizens os one of their defenders — admired by 
the female half of the society as dedicated to a service of 
danger — marked out universally by the public ze.-d as one 
who possesses a physical superiority to other men — lastly, 
point-ed out to foreigners for distinction, as belonging to a 
privileged class. Are you wa/rried f wfuild be a question 
fnun which every man travidling abroad would shrink, unless 
he could say — No. It would he asking in effect — Are you 
of the inferior (diusses, a suhalUu’n commanded by others, or a 
noble ? And the result would be that, like poverty (not 
pauperism, but indigence or scanty means) at this day, 
marriage would still have its true, peculiar, and secret 
blessings, but, like poverty again, it would not flourish in the 
world’s esteem, and, like that, it would prompt a system of 
efforts and of opinions tending universally in the very 
opposite direction. 

Feeling — but, as a pagan, feeling not very profoundly — 
these truths, Adeimantus calls for explanations (secretly 
expecting modifications) of this offensive doctrine. Socrates, 
however (that is, Plato), offers none but such as are reaffirma- 
tions of the doctrine in other words, and with some little 
expansion of its details. The women selected as wives in 
these military marriages are to be partnei*s with the men in 
martial labours. This iinsexual distinction will require an 
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unstixual training. It is, thurefnro, one derivative law in 
Plato’s Kepublic that a certain inoportion of the young girls 
are to receive a nuisciiline education, not merely assimilated 
to that of tlie men, but, by personal association of both sexes 
in the same palmira^ identical with that, and going on con- 
currently. 

To this there are two objections anticipated. 

Ist, ’Phat, as the gymnastic exercises of the ancients were 
perfornied in a state of nudity (to which fact, comhined with 
the vtist variety of marbles easily worked by Grecian tools, 
some people have {iscri bod the premature excellence in Greece 
of the phistic arts), such a personal (‘.xposnre would be very 
trying to female modesty, and revolting to masculine scjisi- 
hilities. Perhaps no one passage in the whole works of 
Plato so powerfully reveals his visionary static of tlisregard to 
the actual in human nature,, and Ids contempt of human 
instincts, as this horrible transition (so ahiupt and so total) 
from the superstitious reserve ^ of Grecian society, comhined, 
as in this place it is, with levity so perfect. Plato 
repudiates this scruple with sometliing like contemjit. He 
contends tliat it is all custom and use which regulates such 
feelings, and that a new training, made operative, will soon 
generate a new standard of propriety. Now, with our better 
views on such points, a plain man would tell the phihjsopher 
that, although use, Jio doubt, will reconcile us to much, 
still, after all, a better and a worse in such things does exist, 

^ Superstituyas reserve of Greece '^ : — The possibility, however, of’ 
this Platonic dreutii as an idealism, together with the known praetieo 
of Sparta a.s a reality, are interesting as a commentary on tlio real 
tendencies of that Oriental seclusion and spurious delicacy impOHe<l 
Upon women wldch finally died away in the Roman system of manners, 
— by what steps, it would be very instructive to trace. Meantime, 
this much is evident — that precisely in a land where this morbi(l 
delicacy was enforced upon women, precisely in that land (the only 
one in such circumstances that ever reached an intellectual civilisa- 
tion) where women were abridged in their liberty, men in their social 
refinement, the human race in its dignity, by the false requisitions as 
to seclusion, and by a delicacy spurious, hollow, and sensual, precisely* 
there the other extreme was possible, of foreiiig upon women the most 
protiigate exposure, and compelling them, amidst toans and shame, to 
trample on the very instincts of female dignity. So reconcilable are 
extremes, when the earliest extreme is laid in the unnatural 
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previously to miy use at all, one way or the other ; and that 
it is the business of philosophy to liscertain this better and 
worse, yer se, so as afterwards to af)ply the best gravitation of 
this moral agency, called custom, in a way to uphold a known 
benefit, — not to waste it upon a doubtful one, still less upon 
one which, to the first guiding sensibilities of man, appears 
dangerous and shocking. If, hereafter, in these martial 
women, Plato should, under any dilemma, have to rely upon 
feminine qualities of delicacy or tenderness, ho might happen 
to find that, with the characteristic and sexual (pialities of 
his women, he had uprooted all the rest of their distinguish- 
ing graces ; that for a single purpose, arbitrary even in his 
system, he had sacrificed a power that could not be replaced. 
All this, liowever, is dismissed as a trivial scruple. 

2dly, There is another scruple, however, which weighs 
more heavily with Plato, and receives a more pointed 
answer. The objection to a female soldier or a gladiatrix 
miglit be applied on a far different princijde — not to what 
seems, but to what actually is — not by moral sentiment, but 
by pliysiology. Habit might make us callous to the spectacle 
of unfeiuiiiine exposures ; but habit cannot create qualities of 
muscular strength, hardihood, or patient endurance, where 
nature has denied them. These qualities may be improved, 
certainly, in women, as they may in men ; but still, as the 
improved woman in her athletic character must still be com- 
pared with the improved man, the scale, the proportions of 
difference, will be kept at the old level. And thus the old 
prejudice — that women are not meant (because not fitted by 
nature) for warlike tasks — will revolve upon us in the shape 
of a philosophic truth. 

To a certain extent, Plato indirectly admits this, for (as 
will be seen) practically he allows for it in his subsequent 
institutions. But he restricts the principle of female inapti- 
tude for WOT by the following suggestion : — The present 
broad distribution of the human species, according to which 
courage and the want of courage, muscular strength and 
weakness, are made to coincide with mere sexual distinctions, 
he rejects as false — not groundless, for there is a perceptible 
tendency to that difference — hut still false for ordinary pur- 
poses. It may have a pc» pillar truth. But here, when the 
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qiiestion is about philosophic ])ossibilitii‘s and (ixlnunc ideals, 
he iiiaislB upon substituting for this popular generality a 
more severe valuation of tlie known facts. He pruposi.s, 
therefore, to divide the human race upon anothm* principle. 
Men, tliough it is the characteristic tendency of their sex to 
bo courageous, are not all courageous ; men, though sexually 
it is their tendency to be strong, are not all strong ; many 
are so ; but some, in the other tixtreme, are both timid and 
feeble ; others, again, present us with a conijU'omise between 
both extremes. By a j)arity of logic, women, though sexually 
and constitutionally unwarlike, pass through the same 
graduated range ; upon which scale, the middle qualities in 
them may answer to the lower (|ualitieH in the other sex — 
the higher to the middle. It is possible, therefore, to make 
a selection amongst the entire female population of such as are 
fitted to take their share in garrisonduty, in the duty of military 
posts or of sentries, and even, to a certain extent, in the 
extreme labours of tlie field. Plato countenances the belief 
that, allowing for the difference in muscular power of women 
considered as animals (a mere dilference of degree), there is 
no essential difference, as to power and capacities, between 
the human male and the female. Considering the splendour 
of his name (weighty we cannot call a man’s authority whom so 
few profess to have read, but impodiig at the least), it is astonish- 
ing that in the agiLition stirred by the modern brawlers, 
from Mary Wollstonecraft downwards, in behalf of female 
pretensions to power, no more use should have been drawn 
from the disinterested sanction of Plato to these wild inno- 
vations. However, it will strike many that even out of that 
one inferiority conceded by Plato, taken in connexion witli 
the frequent dependencies of wives and mothers upon 
human forbearance and human aids, in a way irreconcilable 
with war, those inferences miglit be forced, one after one, 
which would soon restore (as a direct logical consequence) that 
state of female dependency which at present nature and 
providence so beautifully accomplish through the gentlest of 
human feelings. Even Phito is obliged in practice to allow 
rather more on account of his one sole concession than his 
promises would have warranted ; for he stipulates that these 
young gladiatrices and other figurantes in the pahjgttra shall 
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not be put upon difficult or dangerous trials. Living in our 
day, he would have introduced into H.M.'b navy a class 
of niidshipwoineii, but would have exempted them, we 
presume, from all the night-watches, and Iroin going aloft. 
This, however, might have been mere consideration for the 
tendernciss of youth. But, again, in mature life, though he 
orders that the wives and the children shall march with the 
armed force to the seat of the cani])aign, and on the day of 
battle sliall make tlndr appearance in the rear (an unpleasant 
arrangement in our day of flying artillery and rocket 
brigade), he does not insist on their mixing in the 
Their influence with the fighting division of the army is to 
lie in their visible presence. But siirely at this point Plato 
overlooked the elaborate depression of that influence which 
his own system had been nursing. Personal presence of near 
female relatives, whether in storms at sea, or in battles, has 
always been supposed to work more mischief by distracting 
the commander’s attention than good by reminding him of 
his domestic tiea And, since the loss of an East Indiaman 
(th(3 Halsewell) about seventy -years ago, in part ascribed to 
the presence of the captain’s two daugliters, the rules of the 
British service, we believe, have circumscribed the possibility 
of such very doubtful influences. But in Plato’s llepublic 
the influences must have been much more e([uivocal. A 
number of women and a iiuiiiber of children are supposed to 
be range<l on an eminence in the backgiound. The women 
were undoubtedly, or had been, mothers ; but to which of the 
children individually, and whether to any living child, was 
beyond their pow'er to guess. On the assumption that any 
child to which, in former years, they might have given birth, 
were still in existence, then probably that child would be 
found amongst the young column of lookers-on in the rear. 
But, lus to the men, even this conditional knowledge is 
impossible.^ Multiplied precautions have been taken that it 

^ What 1 luoau is that each individual amongst the vroroeu could 
know for certain whether she ever had boon a parent, though not 
whether she still continued suuh : but to the men even this limited 
knowlo<lgo was denied. Their own hypothetic interest in the youn^ 
rear-guard wiio were snatching a holiday spectacle from the bloody 
conflict of their possible papas would therefore reasonably sink below 
tero. It is to be hoped that Plato would not forbid the soldiers to 
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may be impossible. From the moment of birth the child has 
been removed to an establislmient where the sternest 
measures are enlbrced to confound it beyond alJ power of 
recognition with tlie crowd of previous children. The object 
is to place a bar between this recognition and everybody, — 
the mother and all others alike. Gan a cup of water be 
recovered when pouied off into the Danube ? Equally 
impossible, if Plato’s intentions are fulfilled, to I'ccover traces 
of identification with respect to any one of the public 
children. The public family, therefore, of wives and 
children are pr(*.sent, but with what probable result upon the 
sensibilities of the men we leave the reader to determine 
when we have put him in possession of Plato’s motive to all 
this unnatural interference with human affections. Why had 
he from the first applied so large a body of power (wasted 
power, if not utilised) Uj the suppression of what most legis- 
lators would look to for their highest resources ? It seems 
bad mechanics to convert that into a resistance, requiring vast 
expense of engineering to overcome it, which might obviously 
have been treated os a power of the first magnitude for over- 
coming other and inevitable resistance. Strong reasons must 
be brought for such an inversion of the ordinary procedure. 
What are they in Plato’s system ? Simply this : that from 
individual marriages and separate children not only many 
feuds arise between man and man, family and family, — a 
private interest is established as against other private inter- 
ests, — but also a private parental interest is eshiblished in 
another sense, namely, against the public ; a parental or 
family interest, differing from the public state interest, and 
often enough in mortal hostility to that interest 

Be it 80. A danger, a pressure, is exposed by Plato in 
one direction — confronted by what we Christians should 
think a far heavier in another ; or, to express it more 
strictly, a gain is sought in one direction — which gain seems 
to us fatally compensated by loss in another. But that is part 

of Plato’s theory — that he confronts with his eyes open ; and 

• 

distributo an occasional kicking amongst these young scoundrels, who 
would doubtless be engaged in hotting on the several events os at 
a main of game cocks — an amuseineut so extensively patronized by 
Plato himself. 
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80 far it might seem false logic to o[)po 8 e him, because it is 
one of the postulates in effect on whicjh his system rests. But 
we have a right to dcmnnjl coiiHisteiicy ; and, when Plato 
brings the wives and children on the field of battle in order 
to sustain the general sentiment of patriotism, lie is virtually 
dej)euding upon that power which he had previously re- 
nounced ; he is throwing the weight of his reliance upon a 
providential arrangement which he had tossed aside not as 
useless merely, but as vicious ; he is clinging in his distress 
to those sanctities, conjugal and parental, of whicli he had 
wiid in his self-confidence — “ Behold ! I will give you some- 
thing better.^’ And tolerably sure we are that, had Plato 
yirosecuted the details of his theory into more of their 
circumsbiiitialitieB, or had he been placed under the torture 
of a close polemic review, he would have been found reviving 
for its uses, and for its Holution of many perplexities in 
practice, that very basis of female honour and modesty which 
by his practice and by his professions he has so earnestly 
lahoiu*ed to destroy. 

The reader will arrive probably at a pretty fixed opinion 
as to the service for state purposes likely to arise from this 
exhibition of a clamorous nursery, children and nurses, upon 
the field of battle. As a flag, banner, or ensign, if Plato 
could in any way contrive that tlie army should regard the 
nursery militant as the sacred depository of their martial 
honour, then it is probable tliat men would fight desperately 
for thit considered as a trophy which they regarded but 
lightly as a household memorial. But this would be un- 
attainable. Even with us, and our profoundor Christian feel- 
ings, the women attendant upon an army (who, in the Thirty 
Years’ War, on the Catholic side often amounted to another 
army) have never been elevated into “a pignus sanctum 
militiso.*’ The privates and subaltern officers might readily 
have come into such a view ; but the comnmnder-in-ohief 
with his staff would have set their faces against so dangerous 
a principle — it would have fettered the movements of an 
army too much ; and in most cases would defeat any sudden 
inanrcuvres in the presence of an enemy. Mere justice to 
human powers demands that the point of honour for armies, 
or for sections of armies (such os regiments, &c.}, should be 
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placed in that which can move concurrently with the main 
body, 110 nuittor for roads, weather, want of provisions, or 
any otlier circumstances. Even artillery, therefore, thouj^di 
a subject of martial jiailousy, is not made absolutely coincident 
with the point of martial honour. And another consideration 
is this — that not only no object ever can be raised into that 
mode of dignity when all inembera of the army ore not parties 
to its consecration, but even the enemy must be a party to 
this act. Accbrdingly, the sanctity of the flag, as the national 
honour in a symbolic form confided to a particular oflicer, is 
an inheritance transmitted downwards through many genera- 
tions of every nation in Chrisieiidoin. Now, if Plato’s 
republic were even able to translate the point of honour 
(which for the Greeks consisted in a ritual celebration of the 
battle by sacrifices, t(»gether with a choral chant, and also in 
the right to erect a frail memorial of the victory to the 
ciipture or preservatii'iii of the women and children, — still 
this change could not win a general ratiiication ; for the 
neighbouring states would not be persuaded to terms of 
reciprocity.^’ What ! not if they also were Platonic states ? 
Ay, but that is impossible ; for Plato himself lays the 
foundation of hope, and the prospects of conituest, for his own 
state, in the weakness (growing out of luxury, as also out of 
the conjugal and parental relations) presumable tlxroughout 
the neiglibouring states. 

These ambulatory nurseries, therefore, never could be 
made to interest the honour even of a Platonic anu}^, since 
no man would consent to embark his own honour upon a 
stake to which the enemy aflforded no corresponding stake. 
Always to expose your own honour to loss with no reversionary 
gain under any contingency ; always to suffer anxiety in 
your own person with no possibility of retaliating this anxiety 
upon the enemy — would have been too much for the temper 
of Socrates ; and we fear that he would have left even 

^ ** Fraily" not from any indisposition to gasconade : but there was 
a dark superstition which frightened the Greeks from raising any 
durable monuments to a triumph over Greeks : judicial calamities 
would descend upon the victors, ^eniesis would be upon their haunches, 
if they exulted ^ loudly. Stone, therefore, marble, and brass, were 
forbidden materials for the Iropa^a I they were always made of wood, 
If not, look out for squalls ahead I 
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Xantippe herself, with all her utensils of every kind, as a 
derelict for the benefit of the enemy in dry weather, when a 
deluge from upper windows miglit not have been unwelcome. 
But, if no honour were pledged upon the nursery in the 
rear, the next step would certainly be that under dillicult 
circumstances, stress of weather, sliort provisions, or active 
light cavalry in the rear, the nursery would become the 
capital nuisance of the army. Ambulatory hospitiils, though 
so evidetjtly a personal interest of the nearest fiind, are trying 
to soldiers when overworked ; but ambulatory nurseries, with 
no intelligible motive for their presence, continual detach- 
ments and extra guards on iJidr account, with an enemy 
laughing at the nursery uproars, would cause a mutiny even 
if Plato were there in p(;r8on. Sentiment but ill accords 
with the gross realities of business, as Charles Lamb illus- 
trated (rather beyond the truth in that case) with regiird to 
Lord Camel ford’s corpse ^ when cleiiring the ciistom-house for 
interment under an aged tree in Switzerland ; and to hawk 
along with an army a menagerie of spectators, against a day 
of battle, would l)e an arrangement so little applicable to any 
but select expeditions that the general overturn of nursery 
waggons once a day, with constant fracture of skulls, would 
he the least tragical issue within reasonable expectation. 
Not being “ sacred ” as depositaries of honour, they would 
soon rank as curses. And, speaking gravely, when we reflect 
on the frequency, even in Christian lands, with which, under 
tlie trials of extreme poverty, the parental tie gives way — 
what other result than open insubordination could be expected 
from a plan which was adapted to a mere melodramatic 
effect, at the price of comfort to the army throughout the 
whole campaign ? Not being associated with patriotic 
lionour, as we have endeavoured to show, and the parental 
tie being so aerial in any case where neither mother nor 
child belonged to the individual, but also so exceedingly 
questionable in the case of Plato’s artifices for concealment 
having succeeded to the letter, what visionary statesmanship 
Would it prove to build for so much as a day’s service, or for 

^ Lord Canu lioid died 10th March 1804, from a wound received 
in a duel fought in Ijondon with a Mr. Boat. He directed his body 
to be buried in a favourite spot in Canton Berne. — M. 
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an extra effeit, \i]»on the presence of those who could have 
little other value in the soldier’s eye than that they were 
natives of the same city with himself ! 

Even this, however, is not the worst. Pursuinj^ to the 
last the regulations of Plato, the reader is more and more 
surprised by the unconscious inconsishmey which emerges : 
for, whilst recollecting the weight of service, the stress, which 
Plato has thrown upon the parental affection in this case, he 
finds still further proof of the excessive degradation to whi(;h 
Plato has reduced the rank of that nflection as a moral 
principle ; in short, he finds him loading it with resjxmsi- 
bility as a duty, whilst he is destroying it us an honour, and 
polluting it as an <uijoyment. Let ns follow the regulations 
to their end : — The guardians of the state, as they are called 
in their civil relation, — the soldiers, as they are called with 
respect to foreign states and to enemies in general, — liave 
been originally selected for their superior qualities of body. 
Thus the most natural (because the most obvious) grounds of 
personal vanity are here at once consecrated by state prefer- 
ence and peculiar rank. In civilized states, these atl vantages 
being met and thwarted at every turning by so many higher 
modes of personal distinction — knowledge, special accom- 
plishments applicable to special difficulties, intellect generally, 
expeihuice large and comprehensive or local and peculiar, riches, 
popular influence, high birth, splendid connexions — the con- 
8e<[iience is that mere physical advantages rank Jis the lowest 
class of pretensions, and practically are not of much avail, 
except as regards beauty when emiiient in women, though 
even for that the sphere is narrow ; since what woman by 
mere beauty ever drew after her such a train of admirers as 
a few of our modern female writers in verse ? Consequently 
the arrogance in these soldiers of Plato, finding themselves 
at once acknowledged as the best models of physietd excel- 
lence in the state, and also, in the second place, raised to the 
rank of an aristocracy on account of this excellence, would 
be milimittid. It would be crossed by no rival mode ^pf 
excellence, since no other would be recognised and counte- 
nanced by the state. 

With this view of their own vast superiority, naturally — 
and, in a state conformed to that mode (d tliinking, almost 
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excusably — lookinj' upon their own rank as n mere concession 
of justice to their chiitns of birth, the soldiers would review 
tlieir condition in other respects. They would then find 
that, under the Platonic laws, they enjoyed two advantaj^es : 
viz. fii-st, a harem, furnished with the select women of the 
state, having precisely the soit of personal pre-eminence 
corresjumding to their own, — a modem Mahometan poly- 
gamy, in fact, but without that ajipropriatiori whicli consti- 
tutes the luxury of Mahometan principles ; secondly, a 
general precedency. On the other hand, to balance these 
privileges, and even with the most dissolute men greatly to 
outweigh them, they would find — 

1. That they had, and could have, no property ; not a 
fragment : even their arms would be the property of the 
state ; even the dress of mail, in which the owkiTai or 7}ien- 
at-arms (heavy-armed cuirassiers, or cataphractoi) must be 
arrayed, would return to the oirXoOrfKy), or arsenaly in time of 
peace : not a chattel, article of furniture, or personal orna- 
ment, but would Jiave a public stamp, as it were, upon it, 
making it felony to sell, or give, or exchange it. It is true 
that, to reconcile tlu^ honourable men, the worshipful paupers, 
to this austere system, Plato ttdls tis that the other order of 
citizens will not be rich : nobody, in fact, will be allowed to 
possess any great wealth. But there is still a diflerence 
between something and nothing. And then, as to this 
supposed w^mum of riches which is to be adopted, no 
specific arrangements are shown by which, in consistency 
with any freedom of action, further accumulation can be 
intercepted, or actual possession ascertained. 

2. “ But,’’ says Plato, “ what would the fellows want with 
property ? Food, is it ? Have they not that food at the 
public cost, and better for their health than any which they 
would choose ? Drink — is there not the river ? And, if by 
ill luck it should hapjien to prove a x^tpappous, or mountain 
torrent dependent upon floods and upon snows melting in 
summer, is there not the rain at all times in cisterns and 
tanks, for those who prefer it ? Shoemakers and weavers — 
(if it is shoes and tunics they want) — are they not working 
throughout the year for their benefit ? ” All this is true ; 
but still they are aware that their own labours and hardships 
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have a money value which would amply cam food and 
clotheH, and that, on the f^eiieral scale of reirnineration for 
mercenary flol(liershi]> in (Ireeco, ad(lin<^ theii* danj^^Ts to 
their daily work, they might obtain enough to purchase even 
sucli criminal supertluities as wine. 

3. At present, again, this honoured class have many 
wives ; none of their fellow-citizens more than one. But 
here, again, what a mockery of the truth ! That one is 
really and exclusively tlie wife of him whom she has mar- 
ried ; dedicates her love and attentions and her confidential 
secrecy to that man only; knows and retains her own child- 
re.n in her own keeping ; and these children regard their 
own j)arents Jis their own sole b(*,nefa(dors. How gladly would 
the majority of the guardians, after two ytairs’ experience of 
the dissolute barrack, accept in exchange the fpiiet and 
hallowed privacy of the artisan’s cottage ! 

4. The soldiers again, it is urged, enjoy something of that 
which sweetens a sailor’s life, and keeps it from liomely 
insipidity — viz. the prospect of adventure, and of foreign 
excursions : even danger, kept within just limits, is a mode 
of pleasurable stimulation. But un<ler what restriction do 
the Platonic soldiery enjoy these prospects of peril and ad- 
venture? Never but on a service of peculiar hardship. For 
it is a badge of their slavery to public uses that for them only 
there exists no liberty of foreign travel. All the rest, through- 
out the city, may visit foreign lands : the honourable class 
only is confined to the heartless tumult of its dissolute 
barracks. 

Plato evidently felt these hitter limitations of free agency 
to be, at the same time, oppressive and degrading. Still he 
did not think himself at liberty to relax them. Ilis theory 
he conceived to be a sort of watch-work, which would keep 
moving if all the parts were kept in their jilaces, but would 
stop on any disturbance of their interactions. Not being 
able to give any relief, the next thing was to give compensa- 
tion. And, accordingly, in addition to the sensual bait of 
polygamy already introduced as the basis of his plan, he 
now proceeds to give a still wider licence to appetite. It 
takes the sha])c of a dispensation in practice from a previous 
special restriction in one particular direction : the whole 
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body of j^uardiaiiB, and tbeir female associates, or wives, ^ 
are excluded from couju'^al intercourse except within strict 
limits as to age ; from the, age of twenty to forty for the 
women, of thirty to fifty for the num, is the range within 
which they are supposed to be capable of producing a healthy 
race of children. Within those limits they are licensed : 
not further. But, by way of compensation, unlimited 
concubinage is tolerated for the seniors ; with this one 
dreadful proviso — that any children born from such con- 
m‘,xions, as presumably not possessing the physical stamina, 
or other personal advantage's lookc'd for from more carefully 
selected parents, must be murdered. Horn of fathers who 
possess no personal pro])erty, those children could have no 
patrimony, nor smuaM'd to any place as a mechanic artisan 
or lahourer. Succeeding to a state father, they succeed to 
nothing ; they are thrown as waifs or strays on tlio state 
bounty ; and for that they are not eligible, as not having 
been horn within the privileg(} of the state regulations. No 
])arty, therefore, known to the state bidng responsible for 
their maintenance, they must die. And, because the ancients 
had a scruple (no scruple of mercy or of relenting conscience, 
but of selfish superstition) as to talcing life by violence from 
any creature not condemned iindcr some law, the mode of 
death must be by exposure on the open hills ; where either 
the night air, or the fangs of a wolf, oftentimes of the great 
dogs still preserved in most parts of Greece (and traced back 
to the days of TIomer as the public nuisanceis of travellers), 
usually put an end to the unoffending creature^s 

Now, with this sensual bounty on infanticide, and this 
regular machinery for calling into existence such ill-fated 
blossoms on the tree of life, and for immediately strewing 
them on the ground by the icy wind of death, cutting adrift 
the little boat to go down the Niagara of violent death in 
the very next night after its launching on its unknown river 
of life — could Plato misconceive the result, could he wish to 
misconceive it, as regarded the pieties of parental love ? To 
make human life cheaper and more valueless than that of 
the brutes — is that the way to cherish the sanctity of parental 


See paper Modem Or^e iu Vol. VII. pp. 831*367. — M. 
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affection ; upon which affection, however, elsewhere, Plato 
throws 80 heavy a burden of duty ? 

Plato would have been surprised had In^ anticipated the 
discoveries of modern experience as to the effect of mar- 
riages 80 assorted in point of age as he has supposed. This 
one arrangement, by mere disproportion of the sexes, would 
have introduced strange disturbances into his system.' But, 
for general purposes, it is more important to ren)ark that 
the very indulgences of Plato are sensual ; from a system in 
itself sensual in the most cruel degree Plato grants a dis- 
pensation only to effect an Otaheitian carnival of licentious 
appetite, connected with a contempt of human lir(3 which is 
excessive even for pagaiii.sm ; since in that the exposure of 
child i*en was allowed lus a relief from supposed evils of 
nature, or (as we now see in Glide, and heretofore in Ciitcli) 
was practised by way of relief from what were regarded as 
social evils, viz. the necessity, in the absence of infanticide, 
which arose for giving daughters in marriage to men that 
were their inferiors in birth ; whereas here, under the system 
of Plato, the evil is self-created by the cruel and merciless 
philosopher with the view of meeting and counteracting 
ruinous results which nobody had caused hut himself. 

' See Sa<ller and otliers on the relations of age in the two parties 
to a marriage as the effectual determining causes of sex iu the clnldrun 
born from such marriage. [Tfio reference, I suppose, is to Treatise mi 
(he Tmw of Population by Michael T. Sadler, published in 1830. - M.J 
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Pr.ATO At prppATit fieemfl ])rotect.(‘(l a fliiporstitinna rever- 
enr.(i ; for all rcvon'nce riniMt be lor^ked on as superstitious 
winch is j^UJinmtee(| neither by disinterested and adequate 
authority, nor by ])ersonal ac<piaintance with its object. 
The n'uders of Pluto, if such a class anywhere exists, must 
be aware of his ])rofound failure in an attempt to explore 
the etynioloj^fy of a few Grecian words. Such a failure, con- 
sidering the etymological resources then at the command of 
Greek jdiilology, was inevitable. It is no subject for blame. 
But not the less it suggests, as its own direct consequence, 
what is a subject for the heaviest, viz. the obstinate vassalage 
to jmrely verbal fancies which is continually a fruitful source 
of erring and misleading speculation to Plato. In the last 
book of The Republic we have a lively instance of this, 
i^hito there argues two sepnrate questions : first, the Immor- 
tality of the Soul (more elaborately treated in the Phmdo ) ; 
secondly, the grounds upon which he exjielled the Poets, 
and Homer beyond all others, from his immaculate Common- 
wealth. Of this ideal (kuninonwcalth it is sufficient to say 
that the one capital vice which has ruined Asia, and laid 
her (speaking generally) a contemptible and helpless victim 
at the feet of (Jliristendom, viz. polygamy and sexual 
effeminacy carried to the last conceivable excesses, is by 
Plato laid down deliberately as the basis of his social system. 

^ What is liere printed as a Postscript ” appeared really as a 
portion of De Quincey’s “Prefatory Notice “to the volume of his 
Collective VVritiiigs containing l)is reprint of the Plato paper — i.e» 
vol. ix, jnihlished in 18r»8. In that volume, besides the Plato paper, 
there were reprinted eight other articles, iiichidiug one on Pope and 
one on Mevodolus ; and the “ Prefatory Notice,” after speaking of 
Herodotus, Plato, and Pope as the three personages in the volume 
most ipuiitled to the designation “ Leaders in Literature,” selects Plato 
in particular for these further remarks. — M. 
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And, ns if this were not enough, infanticide is superadded as 
tile crown and glorifying aureola of the wliole diabolical 
economy. After this, the riiader will feel some curiosity to 
learn what it is by which the I'oets could signalize their 
immorality in Plato’s eyes. The Platonic reason assigned 
for tabooing the Iliad and Odyssey^ and the whole of the 
Tragic drama, is this : and it will be seen that the first 
manifestation of the evil redressed lies in the scenic poets, 
but the fountain of the offence lies in Horner. Tragedy, 
says Plato, seeks as its main object to extort tears and 
groans from the amlience in sympathy with the distress on 
the stiige. Well, why not? Pecause there is som('< obliga- 
tion (where seated, or by whom enacted, Plato is careful to 
(conceal) which makes such sympathy, or sucdi expressions of 
sympathy, improjjcr. Put in what way improper ? The 
insinuation is -as being offeminate, and such as men rightly 
seek to hide. Tlei’e, then, we have, as the main legislatorial 
sanction and rule of conduct, a sensitive horror of indecorum. 
And the supposed law, or rule, to which Plato appeals for, 
his justification, is a pure verbal chimera, without even a 
plausible ground. And for such a reason the sole noble 
levelation of moral feeling in Grecian poetry is laid under 
an interdict. But why is Homer compromised hy this 
interdict ? Simply on the ground (a most false one) that he 
is originally answerable for the dramatic stories employed by 
the scenic poets. Now, in order to show the cureless reading 
of Plato, it is sufficient to remark briefly that a large pro- 
portion of the Greek tragedies move by terror, by horror, by 
sympathy with the unknown mysteries surrounding human 
nature, and are of a nature to repel tears, and that for three 
out of four such groundworks of the tragic poetry Homer is 
noways responsible. It is also altogether overlooked by 
Plato that in the grandeur of the choral music, in the mazes 
of the symbolic diuices, and in the awful magnitude of the 
spectacle (spectacle and spectators taken as a whole), a pro- 
vision is made for elevating tlio mind far above the region of 
effeminate sensibilities. Milton, with his Christian standard 
of purity and holiness, found that beyond measure noble 
which Plato, the organizer of polygamy and wholesale 
infanticide, rejects as immoral ! 
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Sir Christopher, ^ 

I have talked with you so often upon tlie grand philo- 
sophic (piestiou of this age, — the value and interpretation of 
the doctrines advanced by the great Thinker of Koenigsberg, 
— that to you 1 shall not need any apology for drawing the 
public attention to anything connected with that subject. 
Perhaps the direct philosophy of Kant, meaning by that 
term the Critical or Transcendental System, is not altogether 
fitted for a popular miscellany, — though, candidly speaking, 
I am not quite sure of that ; for one excellence of your 
th rice-famous journal lies in its vast compass. There is no 
note within the gamut of human inquiries, and the largest 
scale of human interests, which has not been sounded by 
you on one occasion or other ; and the true caution seems to 
be — not to reject such themes altogether, but (as in reality 
you have done) to keep them down within their just propor- 
tions. After a certain period of discussion, when books have 
familiarized us with their names, even the most abstruse 
inquirers after truth become objects of a mere popular 
interest in a limited degree. Fontenelle finds it convenient 
to expound one mode of jdiilosophy to a female audience ; 

* Ono of De Quincey’e earliest contributions to lilackwood ^ — having 
appeared there in August 1830, iu the familiar form of a letter to the 
F/litor. It was not overtaken by De Quincey for his own Collective 
Edition ; but a reprint of it was added to what had been the thirteenth 
volume of that edition when it was reissued by Messrs. Black as vob 
xii of their Sixteen-volume Edition. — M. 
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Voltaire and Algarotti another. And such facts, possible for 
our ancestors of three generations back, aie niueli more 
possible for ourselves, or ought to bej' consistently with our 
pretensions. Yes, it will be said, mere abstruseness or 
subtlety, simply considered, is no^?rma/af^ objection to the 
policy of entertaining a great question even before a popular 
and mixed audience. It is not for its {ibstruseness that we 
shi’ink from the Transcendental Philosophy, but for that 
taken in connexion with its visionariness, and its disjunc- 
lion from all the practical uses of life. In an agi* which, if 
ever any did, idolatrizes the tangible and the material, the 
shadowy (but not therefore unieal or baseless) texture of 
melaphysics is certainly called into a very disadvantageous 
comparison. Its objects are not those of any parts of know- 
ledge to winch modern curiosity is directed ; neitlier are its 
wea]u)n8 such iis modern education has qualified us to wield. 
We are powerless for the means, and without reverence for 
the ends. The subsidiary pursuits of Logic, Psychology, &c., 
languish under the same neglect in this country. And thus, 
every avenue being barred to this great and central jdiilo- 
sophy, our ignorance, gross in this point as that of the 
Esquimaux, becomes reci])r()cally cause and effect in relation 
to our want of interest. Yet, after all is said and done, and 
when vassalage to the eye is most matured, and the empire 
of sense absolutely systematized by education, still, under 
every obstacle, — oppression, thwarting, stifling, — such is the 
imperishable dignity of the human mind that all the great 
problems concerning its own nature and destination, which, 
without one exception, happen to be metaphysical, must and 
will victoriously return upon us. 

** Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Pate, 

Fixed Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge Absolute,'* 

the Ruined Angels of Milton (Par, Lost, b. ii.) converse, as 
of the highest themes which could occupy their thoughts ; 
and these are also the highest for man. Immortality — is that 
A natural prerogative of the human soul, or a privilege super- " 
induced upon its original nature ] God — does He exist by 
laws capable of a regular demonstration, as Descartes (bor- 
rowing from the Schoolmen), and, upon different grounds, 
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Samuel Clarke, imagine ? Or is He far trauKcendent to 
every mode of apodeietic evidence ? Is man free, i,e. has 
that sLupcudoiis phenomenon of human nature — tlie will, or 
the practical reason — absolute autonomy i Or is that also 
under laws of mechanism ? In fact, all parts of knowledge 
have their origin in metaphysics, and, linally, perhaj»8 
revolve into it. Mathematics has not a foot to stand upon 
which is not purely metaphysical. It begins in Meta- 
physics ; and their several orbits are continually intersecting 
— as in the questions arising on the Higher Curves, the 
Differential Calculus, and generally on the Infinite. Natural 
Philosophy even, which might have been presumed to have 
the least of a supersensuous origin, plants its first steps — 
those, namely, which concern Motion, Rest, Gravity, Force, 
Action, Reaction, Plenum, Vacuum, &c. — on ground which 
is so abundantly Mebipliysical that the shallowest philosopher 
has been forced to see tliat the solution of the difliculties, in 
any case where they are solved, and the anarchy of opinions 
in some of those cases where they are not, alike rest, not 
upon experiments enough or too few, but simply upon a 
better or worse theory, or metaphysical construction by the 
understanding of the known facta of the case. These facts 
are to be exhibited in a system, i,e, in their relation to each 
other ; and that can be done only under the guidance of 
metaphysical princijdes. And this necessity is absolute ; no 
speculations on these elementary parts of Physics, — not 
those which are the most obstinate in nominally abjuring 
Metaphy'sics, — can really and bona fide forgo this necessity. 
As well might a man abjure Geometry when investigating 
the affections of the Parabola. “ Hypothem non fi/ngofi says 
Sir Isaac Newton ; yet, as Kant has shown, in the business 
of a Vacuum he not only did introduce a hypothesis, but 
that hypothesis a metaphysical one, and (worse still 1) a 
needless one. Many are tlie men, indeed, who have railed 
at Metaphysics by metaphysical arguments, and have sought 
to establish the baselessness or the uselessness of Logic, 
Ontology, &c., by arguments drawn wholly from the armouries 
of those sciences. The late IVMmg Stewart, for example,^ 
spent his life and some scores of volumes in metaphycizing 
» ante, Vol. Ill, pp. 03-120.— M. 
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Hgaiiist MeUipliy»ic8. And so, in Physics, no matter how 
much opposed in other respects, all investigators of nature in 
her earliest incunabula^ and expounders of tlie ‘‘ dark founda- 
tions” upon which her elementary forces repose, are com- 
pelled, in substance and reality, to enter the jjiovince of 
Metaphysics, liowever much they may disown the name, 
and can excel tlieir predecessors or antagonists only in 
so far as good Metaphysics will furnish better results than 
bad. 

Meantime, my dear Sir Kit, for myself — with my present 
purposes — the question is of no moment. Put what value 
you will on Metaphysics, your appreciation is a inatL^r in 
which neither Kant nor myself can be much interested. Not 
Kant ; for a disparagement applied to the science in ahdract 
cannot personally or separately alfect the individual. That 
Sparta which has fallen to his lot, sterile as it may be, it is 
yet j)ossible that he may have ornamented and developed to 
the extent of its capacity. On the other hand, nut myself ; 
for 1 am not at this time meditating any incursion into that 
unpopular region. On some future day it is very possible 
that 1 may trouble you with a short exposition of the Tran- 
scendental Philosophy, so framed that, without forgoing one 
iota of technical rigour, it shall conv(;y, for the first time to 
merely English ears, a real account of what that philosophy 
is. For take notice of this, — that everything yet publislied 
on the subject of Kant in the English language errs by one 
of two defects. Either it is mere nonsense, in a degree possible 
only to utter and determined ignorance of the German 
language ; or it is so close a translation of the ipbissimia verba 
of Kant as to olFer no sort of assistance to an uninitiated 
student, to say nothing of the barbarous effect produced by a 
German structure of sentence and a terminology altogether 
new. To the former class belongs the long paper in an early 
number of the Edinburgh RevieWy^ written, as I judged upon 
internal evidence, and have since had confirmed to me, by 
Dr. Thomas Brown ; to the latter, the various essays of Mr. 
Wirginan, published in the Encyclopiedia Londinenm. 'J'hesd', 
like some thousands of similar works published in Germany 

^ The paper appeared in the 2d number of the Edinburgh (Janu- 
ary 1808) in the form of a review of a French work. — M. 
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and Denmark, are sure to be in the right by benefit of an 
artifice whicdi, at the same time, makes them utterly useless: 
viz. by evading every attempt at commenting u])on diffi- 
culties, or illustrating them, or giving their own sense of 
ambiguous passages, under one unifonn caution of simply 
relujarsing and echoing the identical words (unaltered, un- 
cleared, unexpanded by so much as a little parentlu'sis or 
note) of the master himself. Hence, whilst we have thou- 
aands (yes, thoueunds I) of German or Latin “ Commentaries,’* 
“ Dictionaries,” &c., on the Philosophy of Kant, they are 
pretty generally, as I hav(i often said, to be regarded as no 
more than mere conamlances, more or less carefully compiled. 
If yo\i would know the meaning of the word “ Traiiscen- 
dental” ^ for instance, the Dictionary of Schmidt, or any 
other contemptible work of that kind, will he sure to give 
you Kant’s own definition of it; and it will also collect 
laboriously from all Kant’s writings a pom])ouH enumeration 
of the various cases to which he applies this term ; but not a 
syllable will you find of any attempt to harmonize their 
several applications, and to evolve the common principle 

^ On this word transcend ental, as most arbitrarily distinguished 
from the word transcendent, Mr. Coleridge says {Biographia LUerarutt 
vol. i. p. 241) that the distinction is ‘*observckl by our older divines 
and philosophers whenever they express thomsolves acIwlasticaMy. 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, has confonnded the two words ; but his own 
authorities do not boar him out.” Nothing can’ be more unfounded ; 
and the best proof that it is so lies in this,- -that the schoolmen them- 
selves, whom our elder divines, &c., are here supposed to follow, never 
dreamefl of any distinction. Neither was their use of these words, 
either one or other, at all akin to Kant’s. In the scholastic use of the 
word transcendenialia^ it was opposed to prcBdicamcntalis ; if two 
correlates, as, Father and Son, fall under the category of Relation, 
they were then said to be prasdicaiuental notions ; but, if the two 
correlates, as, e,g.f Causa and Causatum, Subject and Adjunct, did not 
fall under that category, but transcended the limits of all the cate- 
gories collectively, in that case they were said to be transcendental 
notions. Now, though it is true that a Kantean category and an 
Aristotelian category are very different things, — the latter being a 
mere inert abstraction or generalization, and the former a true opera- 
tive conditio sine qua non in the genesis of all our thoughts, — yet, so 
far as our present purpose requires, we may compare them by saying 
that the transcendental in Kant's system was so far from trcmscending 
the categories that the transcendental, and that only, constituted the 
categories. 
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winch gives unity to bo many apparent difterenceB ; no, nor 
a single attempt at anticipating and smootliing the <iiilicullies 
likely to arise in the effort to grasp so subtle an idea, nor an 
atom of illustration wrought out jn'ojrrio marte. In short, 
what assistance you might expect from an ind(*,x of paralhd 
passagi'H which eliould bring all the a(;ce])tations of a word 
under your view at one insUnt, tkat^ and no inori*, you may 
promise yourself from ti)e commeiilators of Kant. And this 
is the more disgusting because Kant not only had no talent 
for communicating ideas luminously, but had even the good 
seiiae to be aware of his own deliciemnes in that respect, and 
publicly to avow them. After that avowal, it became criminal 
in a soi^disant commentat-or on Kant k> rest contentedly in 
the words as he found them. Neither, iiuU'.ed, had it been 
otherwise, and that Kant, i.nstead of tlie obscurest had becm 
the most luminous of expounders, could it have ha})pened 
that another expounder, who had really mastered Ids mean- 
ing, would have uniformly accpiiesced in his ])ai'ticular way 
of exjdaining it. We see, for instance, in Algebra, that the 
clear and most determinate truths of that science are presented 
in a different way and order by each successive teacher: 
quot homines, tot rationes docendi. And hence we are forced 
upon a very unpleasant conviction, in regard to modern 
Germany, viz, that, beyond any other nation, she breeds a 
race of sciolists, who derive a strange pleasure from wielding 
a pompous machinery of distinctions and technicalities, which 
they do not even fancy themselves to understand. For it is 
evident that, upon the faith even of a fancied knowledge, 
they would have courage to venture some fragment at least 
of an occasional illustration from their own stores. It must 
happen too, in some instances, that they would differ a little 
from their master. Tha main doctrines of a great systematic 
work may have too logical a cohesion to allow of this : grant 
one, you^rant all ; but still, in a very diffusive philosophy, 
there is room in some minor point for the most confiding 
disciple to hang a doubt perhai)8, or an insinuation of a con- 
ditional demur. If nothing must be absolutely BU8pecte<t, 
still (as in the French Reign of Terror) it may be suspected of 
being suspicious. The very blindest allegiance will allow of 
this. But, naturally, where all is chaos and darkness, there 
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can be as little of sincere doubt or hesitation as of self-origin- 
ated illustration. 

However, all this is by the way ; for, though my state- 
ment of Kant’s system will be very different, in these 
particulars, from those which load the German catalogues for 
the last thirty-five years, yet at present 1 shall cautiously 
abstain from every part of his works which belongs to him 
in his quality of founder of a new philosophy. The best 
way to a pi-esumptive or analogical appreciation of a man’s 
pretensions in matters which we do not well understand is 
to try him in those which we do. Metaphysics are pretty 
generally out of the reach of a nation made up of practical 
men of business. To judge a metivphysician directly is there- 
fore out of our province ; but, indirectly, we may fairly 
enough compute his amount of power by observing how he 
aci^uits himself on that neutral ground wliich is common to 
all intellectual nations. Civil Polity, for example. Natural 
Theology, Political Kconomy — these are parts of knowledge 
which furnish an arena not less to the subtleties of the 
speculative tlian to the good sense of the practical. Now, it 
happens that on these, and other subjects of a more miscel- 
laneous nature, there exists a large body of essays written 
occasionally in the j)hilo80phic sense of that term, as 
occasions arose to draw them forth) by Kant at many difl'erent 
periods of Ids long life. These have been collected since his 
death, and published in four octavo volumes, under the title 
of Kant^s Vermischte Schriften (Kant’s Miscellaneous Writings). 
The editor, Tief trunk, was personally acquainted with Kant ; 
a man of talent, and one of the few, perhaps, who really 
understood him. His notes, therefore, in the rare cases 
where he gives any, are valuable ; and much to be lamented 
it is that he did not give us more. It is also matter of 
regret, as with reference to my present popular aim, that the 
essays themselves have too little of a literary cast: tgo gener- 
ally they liave a scientific leaning, and always a scientific 
diction and mode of treating the subject. In reality Kant 
was a bad writer, and in some respects a pedant, and also, in 
a qualified sense (and without meaning Uie least disrespect 
to him), something of a brute. That is to say, though— 
Iroui an curly horror which he conceived for the character of 
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a mere scliolaBtic dreamer, unfitted to take his place in the 
business of i-eal life — lie affected, in his own person, the 
manners and knowledge of a man of the world, sought the 
society of ladies, and did not shrink from that of kings, 
soldiers, nobles, foreigners, &c. ; and though, in the same 
spirit and as part of that policy, he acted on the memorable 
counsel given to a Grecian philosopher^ and “sacrificed to 
the Graces ” ; though he went so far even as to write an 
illustrative essay on the Sublime and the Beautiful, which 
he did his best to make popular by making it determinately 
shallow and trivial ; though in the same spirit he seasoned 
all his works with elegant citations from classical poets — 
alwa^^s apposite, however trite: yet, under all these disguises, 
it is very evident that Kant’s original determination was to 
a coanse, masculine pursuit of science, and that literature in 
its finer departments, whose essence is power and not know^- 
ledge, was to him, at all iiarts of his life, an object of secret 
contempt. Out of regard to wbat he considered the })reju- 
dices of society, it is true he concealed his contempt, and 
perhaps, in its whole extent, he did not even avow it to 
himself ; but it is clear that it lurked in his inner nature. 
What, then ? do I pretend to know Kant better than he 
knew himself 1 In some things, perhaps, I do. How, for 
instance, I ask, could that man have had any sense for the 
graces of style in the largest meaning of that word, — that is, 
for tlie mode of presenting a subject, of effecting the transi- 
tions and connexions ; for the artifices by which parts are 
brought forward into prominent relief, or withdrawn from 
too conspicuous a station ; for the arts of preparation, of 
recapitulation, of peroration, together with the whole world 
of refinements which belong to a beautiful and impressive 
diction, — how, I demand, could lu have had any organ for 
the perception of all this who in his own case, and in those 
works which he most of all designed as the classical monu- 
nients of his own power, shows uniformly that, in a question 
of manner, he knows of no higher a purpose that a man can 
or ought to have than in any way whatsoever, no matter hbw 

^ Would that he had adopted the whide counsel given in that 
instance — to sacrifice to the Graces and to l^erspicuUy ; rais Xapiais 

Kat rp Xaifufjuaiji,* 
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clumsily, ilisordinately, ungracefully, — no matter with wliat 
perplexity or confusion, tautology or circumlocution, — to 
deliver himself ofti meaning? In some degree this is certainly 
surprising; for Kant was reiilly a good scholar, at least as 
respected Latin. He had, indeed, been a schoolfellow of 
Riihnken, tliat admirable master of clossif^al learning ; he 
had corresponded with him ; and lie wrote Latin excellently, 
indeed a sort of Latin very much superior to what passcjs for 
good amongst ourselves. But, for all that, he wrote his own 
language most uncouthly ; some would say harharously, but 
that would be going too far. Joseph Scriliger, in the Intro- 
duction to his Annotations on Manilius, insists, very projierly, 
on the distinction between harhare loqui and incondite loqid. 
This was precisely the difference between WoH* (the systema- 
tizcr of Leibnitz) and Kant. Wolf, in our Queen Anne^s 
time, who wrote in a piebald hybrid diction, made up of 
German, Krench, and Latin, might be said to write har- 
hare ; Kant, incondite^ i.e. without composition or digestion. 
Frederick Schlegel. who was eternally weaving false refine^ 
ments, represents Kant^s style as the product of a deliberate 
system, and the result of infinite pains. Nothing can be 
more untrue ; mere carelessness, combined with fulneM of 
thought, self-confounded in the tumult of discharging itself, 
accounts for all that distinguishes his style. It is said that 
Kant was jealous of the reputation of Leibnitz. Perhaps, 
though in a way that never disturbed his candour, he was ; 
and in some great endowments undoubtedly he had tlie 
iwlvantage of Leibnitz ; but in others he was vastly his 
inferior, and in none more than in this very quality of style, 
'riie philosophic style of Leibnitz is excellent ; to subjects 
already difficult in themselves he brings no superadded diffi- 
culties of language. In fact, Leibnitz had lived too much 
in Paris for that. German prolixity and involution are 
inevitably pruned away by intercourse with French models. 

One or two of these smaller essays of Kant, therefore, 
with all their defects — that is, with the defect quoad hoc (or 
relatively to a i>opular treatment) of too great a bias to 
severe science, and with the ahcoluU defect of a bad style, 
and bad in that way which least allows of a remedy being 
applied in any faithful translation — I purpose to lay before 
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your readers, not in a full version, but in a critictil abstnict. 
Allow me, bow(*ver, to introduce tbem by a few ^T.neral 
reinarka on Kant’s habits of tlioncj:ht and on those peculiarities 
ill his literary cliaractcr and opinions which are likely to be 
most offensive to English readers, unless previously warned 
and taught to allow for them. 

One fact, which struck me by accident, and not until 
after a long familiarity with Kant’s writings, is this, — that 
in all probability Kant never read a book in his life. This 
is paradoxical, and undoubtedly is in the very teeth of general 
fame, which represents him to have been a prodigious student 
in all parts of knowledge, and therefore, of necessity, it may 
be thought, a vast reader. A pretty gCTicral student he 
certainly was, but not, therefore, a great reader. And, fully 
conceding Ids great attainments, I still adhere to my tliesis, 
that Kant never read a book. What I none ? No, none at 
all ; no book whatsoever. Tlie books of which he read most 
were perhaps books of voyages and travels ; for be himself 
gave lectures on what be called Vhysical Geoyrdphijf i.e, 
descriptive sketches of our planet^ both with reference to 
those obvious features of its terraqueous distribution and 
arrangement which constitute the sum of what is usually 
understood by geography, and also with reference to its 
geologic structure and the cla.ssihcation and condition of its 
human occupants. Books of that kind, which are made up 
of independent notices, and a vast variety of details, could 
not be read by any process of slioithaud ; and these he 
borrowed from bis own publisher (Hartknoch), and most 
unwillingly, I venture to say, glanced his eye probably over 
the whoh*, — pausing, perhaps, to dwell a little upon any 
passage where a prominent word or two might give a promise 
of some interesting discussion or statement. But, wherever 
the business of the writer was not chiefly with facts, but 
with speculations built on facts, Kant^s power of thought 
gave him a ready means of evading the labour of reading the 
book. Taking the elementary principles of the writer^ as 
stated by himself or another, and supposing that he thought 
it worth his pains, ho would then integrate these principles 
for himself; that is to say, he would supply all that was 
wanting as a complement to an entire systematic hypothesis. 
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In this way he judged of Pinto, Berkeley, and many others. 
Locke he had evidently read only in an outline ; and authors 
of obscurer name, such as Plotinus, Boethius, Oudworth, and 
thousands of others, he liad never so inuclj as looked into. 
Yet these were writers in hia own department; and, if he 
would not read them^ it may be presumed tlint (unless for 
relaxation) he would read nobody. For this abstinence, so 
long as he was forming his own system, I give him credit. 
Having his own principles fully conceived more than thirty 
years before he brought them forward in a full development, 
he was perfectly in the right to retreat from everything that 
could disturb their evolution; but, once liaving matured his 
own scheme of philosophy, undoubtedly it was his duty to 
have examined the writings of others who had trod the same 
ground ; as in this way only he could ascertain the amount 
of his coincidences with former philosophers. These are, in 
fact, very numerous in Kant ; whilst the air of intrepid 
originality with wliich he uniformly presents both his j^rin- 
ciples and their consequences forbids us to suppose that he 
was aware of them as such. I readily grant that, if an 
elder philosopher advances a truth as an insulated fact, and 
afterwards another deduces that same truth in a regular way 
from principles peculiar to liimself, the second propounder 
has a right to esteem himself under no obligation to the first. 
But he will do well in policy to notice the coincidence, and 
to point out the systematic tenure which it has obtained 
from liimself, in opposition to the loose footing on which 
it stood previously. It is undeniable, however, that in 
many instances Kant has not the excuse which I have here 
suggested for him ; lie brings forward truths not at all better 
demonstrated or illustrated or applied than they had been 
by others as pure novelties, and all for want of reading. 
The same want of residing is conspicuous in another class 
»)f coses, viz. those where he has missed the most tempting 
opportunities for applying his own undoubted principles to 
the exposure of errors countenanced by popular writers — 
errors of which he was not aware ; for we may be sure that 
no man willingly forgoes such cliallenges, as it were, to the 
victorious application of his own principles. 

Secondly, it must not be concealed that Kant is an enemy 
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to OliriRtiaTiity. Not content with the ])rivilege of speaking 
in an infidel lone, and with philosophic liberty, he manifestly 
thinks of Christianity with enmity, — nay, with spite. I 
will never believe that Kant wjis capable (as some have 
represented him) of ridiculing in conversation the liopes of 
immortality ; for t/mt is both incredible for itself, and in 
contradiction to many passages in his writings. But that he 
was mean and little-min<led in his hatred to Christianity is 
certain. Nor is it at all unintelligible that, philosojdier as 
he was, and compelled to do homage therefore, unwilling 
homage, to the purity and holiness which so transcendently 
belong to the Christian morals, — a subject which he could 
not decline or evade (having himself treated that part of 
philosophy with such emphatic truth and grandeur) after 
confessing, as in fact h(5 did, its superiority to the Stoic 
morality, whicli certainly approaches nearest to the Christian 
in uncompromising rigour of principle, — it is still not unin- 
telligible that he should harbour enmity to Christianity as 
an entire scheme of religions philosophy. Though at fii*8t 
sight startling, I repeat that this co-existence of two opposite 
states of feeling with regard to Christianity is no inexplicable 
phenomenon. Infidel philosophers have in general displayed 
a bigotry of hostility to Cliristianity which, whilst openly 
testifying their hatred, covertly testified their respect. In 
this there is really no marvel, though it is true that many 
writers have treated it as such. Humphrey Ditton, for 
instance, in his once celebrated book on the Kesurrcction,^ 
addressing the infidels of his day, says (p. 42): “Why is 
there so loud a cry of juggle and imposture set up against 
Christianity, against which the charge lias scarce ever been 
attempted to be luade out, rather than the religion of 
Mohammed, where they grant the forgery to he past dis- 
pute ? If there be a little fling sometimes by chance at the 
Koran, the critics are always exercising their wits upon the 
Gospel. Now, I say, why all this noise and stir about 
Christianity 1 Why Jesus Christ more than Mohammed 
The answer to this is not difficult upon philosophic grounds. 

^ Humphrey Ditton, mathematician and theologian, bom 1676, 
died 1716. His Dtacaurse concerning the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
appeared in 1712, and was in Its fifth edition in 1740. — M. 
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In any case whatever, let a man persuade himself that he 
has rcasuiiH for JespisiTi^ in one view what forces his homage 
in anotlier, and a stri,igL(le will incvitobly take place between 
the two opposite impulses, such as will always terminate in 
a lively state of anger and irritation. Absolute and un- 
mitigated contempt will generally preclude hostility. That 
feeling will arise more naturally when the contempt is dis- 
turbed (and, therefore, from a quiescent raised to an active 
force) by a conn ter- agent, a sentiment of imperfect respect. 
On this principle is solved the cruelty practised on slaves by 
some men huriane enough to brute animals. The inevitable 
respect for their own common nature, in the })erson of the 
slave, meeting with their contem2)t for the individual, raise^l 
a conflict in their minds ; but in the case of the brute, where 
the state of the feeling with which it is contemplated is 
notH-X (or flm X) in o])position to-*X (or minus X), hut 
simply no such conflict could arise. 

The explanation, therefore, of Kant’s hostility to Christ- 
ianity was not at all the more diflicult because, in many 
capiUl points, hti venerated Christianity. On the contrary, 
it was on tliat account so much the easier. But, however 
that may b(!, the fact i.s undeniable. In one passage, though 
I cannot at this moment cite page and volume, he peremp- 
torily denies that the moral or political condition of the 
earth, and the general face of society, have been at all 
improved by eighteen centuries of Cliristianity (more 
properly fifteen, regard had to the era of its civil eetablisli- 
me.ut). But Kant’s works yield many iusbincea of unfair 
dealing with Cliristianity ; one of which, os it will amuse 
you, I will here translate. — In the conclusion of his Streit 
dcr Facultatejif* Kant had remarked in the text that the 
Biblical History “ presents ns with a very remarkable 
** Nutneral Cabala^ in regard to the most important epochs 
“ of its chronology, such as cannot but in some degree 
‘‘ weaken the impression of its authenticity.” This remark 
he illustrates at length in the following footnote ; — 

“Seventy Apocalyptic months (of which there are 4 in this Cyclus), 
each mouth of 29^ years, make 206.5 yeans. Now, from this product 
subtract every 49tli year, ns the pfreat year of rt^st, or Sabbatical year, 
that is, subtnvct in all 42, and there remain exactly 2028 for the year 
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when Abraham went up to Egypt out of tlie land of Canaan, which 
(iod had given him. Tlienee to tlic ree<wery of that country by the 
children of Israel arc precisely 70 Apocalyptic weeks 490 years. 
Four j)eriod8 of that length ( = 1960 years) added to the former period 
of 2023 make 3983 years (the era of Christ’s birtli, dated Irom the 
Mosaical creation) ; and that so exactly that it is true even to a year. 
Seventy years after comes the final destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
also is a mystical epoch. But it may be objected that Bcngel (in his 
Ordo Tenvptyntm^ p. 9, and p. 218, seqq.) deduces a different number 
as the era of Christ’s nativity. True : but that makes no manner of 
difference in the mystical sanctity of the number 7 ; for Bengel’s 
number is 3939. Now, the number of years from Abraham’s Call to 
the Birth of Christ i.H 1900 ; which number expresses the amount of 
four Apocalyptic periods, each of 490 years, or (if you choose) of 40 
A]u)<;alyptic periods, each of 7 times 7 years (49). Subtract, then, 
from every period of 49 year.s one a.s the representative of the Sabbatical 
year, that will give you 40 for a 8u))trahend ; and next subtract, on 
account of every great Sabbatical year (namely, every 490th year), one 
also, ami that will give you an additional subtrahend of 4, as there 
are four sucli ))eriods of 490 years. Your total subtrahend, therefore, 
will bo 44. 'I'his, taken from 3983, will leave Bongel’s numlwr of 
3939 for the era of Christ’s nativity. And thus it turns out that the 
two numbers 8983 and 3939, assigned on separate systems for the 
Birth of Christ, differ only thus far — that the latter of the two arises 
when, in computing the amount of time for the former, all that time 
which belongs to the four great epochs is reduced by the number of 
'die Sabbatical years. According to Beugel’s reckoning, the chrono- 
logical table of the Sacred History would stand thus ; — 

2023 — Prom be to Abraham of the land of Canaan. 

2602 — Accompli.shnient of this promise. 

2981 — Dedication of the First Temple. 

3460 — Order for the building of the Second Temple. 

8939 — Birth of Christ. 

Subtract from every one of these numbers the one immediately pre- 
ceding, and it leaves 490 [? 479]. Even the year of the Flood may be 
leanied on this system by a priori calculation. Four periods of 490 
(that is of 70 times 7) make 1960. Subtract every 7th year ( = 280), 
and there will remain 1680. From thi.s 1680 again subtract every 
70th year ( = 24), and there will remain 1666 ; and that was the year 
of the Flood.” 

Upon all this long calculation Kant concludes thus ; — 

“ What shall we say then ? Is it to be inferred that the 
sacred numbers have actually predetermined the course of 
History ? Frank's system, entitled Gyclus Jobilmis^ turns 
** upon this very centre of mystical chronology.” — By way of 
answer to it all, 1 think I cannot do better than transcribe 
VOL. VIII . a 
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the worUs of Mr. Coleridf^e, as 1 once found tliem in a blank 
leaf of that volume wliich contains the Essay in question : 
— “In this attack on the Nt‘.w and Old Testament from 
“ Cabala of Numbers, how came it that Kant did not perceive 
that Jews could not join with Christians ? And one of the 
“ events, at least, is downright history, the destruction of 
“ Jerusalem. A single perusal of Eichhorn (no believer 
“ himself in the supernatural) dashes to earth all these 
“ objections. Besides, how unfair to subtract every 49th 
“ year in the first 2065 (=2023), and not to subtract them 
“ in the 70 times 4 Apocalyptic weeks that follow ; to make 
“ the Apocalyptic month 295 yeiirs, and then four Apoca- 
“ lyptic weeks** 28 1 What coincidences may not be pro- 
“ <luced by these means ? 1 doubt not you might fix on 

“ some one number in the Greek or Homan history, and 
“ play the same marvids off with it Petavius may omit, 
“ and Bengel introduce, the subtrivction of the 49th year, 
“ and all is fair ; hut Petvvius must not now omit and now 
introduce ad libitum. In short, the whole range is included 
“ in 10; and what wonder if, with such licence allowed, 
half a dozen remarkable events, in the course of 6000 
‘‘ years, should be brought all to some one number ? Every 
man’s own experience would furnish equal coincidences in 
every year, if he examined minutely.” True. Take an 
iiistince from the immortal Niebulir. From iEneas to the 
building of Home — how many years ? 360, Thence to the 
capture by the Cauls ? 360. Thence to the foundation of 
the Empire ? 360. Thence to the foundation of Constanti- 
nople ? 360. Was this Cabala ? With respect to the Flood, 
Call of Abraham, Building of the First Temple, &c., these 
are all events that lie beyond the earliest limit of Grecian 
chronology, and therefore, of necessity, want all collateral 
evidence. Resting, therefore, upon purely Jewish testimony, 
it i.s open to an infidel to insinuate that events synchronizing 
so perfectly with a fanciful Rabbinical Cab^ were them- 
selves likely to be equally fanciful But, when he goes on 
to a])ply the same principle of criticism to events authenticated 
by collateral records — Pagan as well as Christian, and Jewish, 
Greek, and Roman, no less than Hebrew — his scepticism 
recoils sadly on his own character lor good sense. If a 
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monkish clironiclci* were to assure us that great famine or 
pestilence had occurred according to intervals indicated by 
the powers of the number 2 (viz. 4, 8, 16, 32, &c.), we should 
be disposed to laugli at his theory ; and, if we found liim 
olhiging coidirmations of it from the dark ages, we should 
certainly suspect him of forging attestations so as to tjuadrate 
with his cabala. But, if this same monk were to show us 
(hat certain recurrences in our own actual experience had 
Ijcen governed by this law, in such a case, supposing that 
we still persisted in rejecting his theory, we jnust do so in 
spite of his illustrations, and not surely in conse([uence ol‘ 
them. Now, Kant’s illustrations from the relations of time 
between the Crucitixion and tlie di^strnction of Jerusalem 
ai’e brought forward as additional grounds of suspiieion against 
Biblical testimony ; whereiis evhlently, so i'ar as it goes, the 
tendency of this particular illustration is entirely in favour 
of the Cabala. Did Kant mean to (juestiou the Christian 
chronology of these events? If lie did not, lie meant some- 
thing which tended against himself. 

In the very same Essay, and in the very next page, is 
another instance of Kant’s hatred to jmre Christianity : if 
he would tolerate it in any shape, it seems it must be in 
that which is farthest removed from its primitive purity ; 
which, by the way, is an argument in favour of my way 
of accounting for Kant’s feelings on this matter. Talking 
of the Komaii Catholics, he says : That Church, in avowing 
“ that there is no salvation except within its own ])ale, 
“ speaks much more consistently than the Protestant, which 
“ admits the possibility of salvation even to the Roman 
“ Catholic. For, if that be so, then (as Bossuet ^ observes) a 
man will take the safest choice by attaching himself to the 
“ Papists, — since, after all, to be happier than happy is wdiat 
“ no man need desire.” It is scarcely possible, in the same 
number of words, to crowd more or heavier errors. Even 

^ Bossnet nmy have been the peison who first gave this notion 
extensive currency ; and in that sense it may be properly attributed 
to him. Otherwise, it wjis used by Paj)ist8, and answered by 
Protestants, before Bossuet was born. See, among others, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Dr. Christopher Potter (of the a^e of James the First), 
and doubtless many scores beside. The root of the sophism came 
from Aruobius. 
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the laat words have no truth ; since a Protestant may, very 
consistently with Scripture, believe in degrees of future hap- 
piness. But the great blunder, and one which possibly 
never was surpassed by any man priding himself (and justly 
for the most part) upon accuracy of logic, is in the applica- 
tion of Bossuet’s remark. For it is obvious that, if a man 
already believes in the Popish creed, then he has no choice 
to make. To suppose him in a state of freedom for making 
a choice, we must necessarily suppose him .an unbeliever in 
th.at form of religion. If, then, being an unbeliever, he yet 
adopts it on politic considerations of safety (iis having the 
votes in his favour both of Papist and Protestant), that is no 
religinii at all, either in the eyes of Papist or Protestant, 
for both must include sincerity in their idea of religion. 
Obviously, the maxim is of no ]>rudential applicatirm at all ; 
that is, it does not beforehand serve to guide a man in his 
choice of religion : its use is merely reflex or retrospective ; 
that is, supposing a man, in sincerity of heart, to have bona 
fide adopted the Popish faith iis his own, such a maxim is 
consolatory afterwards and on reflection, by suggesting the 
double guarantee which he has for having made a wise 
choice, — first, in the assurance of his own Church, and, 
secondly, in the admission of the hostile Church. That a 
logician so keen as Kant should have committed so monstrous 
• an oversight, and allowed his spite to betray him into such 
an Irish Bull as that of making a man to be prudentially 
religious in professing a religion which he does not believe, 
has certainly no panillel. Here again t found a note of Mr. 
Coleridge's in these words : — “ It may well surprise one to 
“ find in Kant a confirmation of so ridiculous a sophism as that 
" of Bossuet and the Romanists. The Protestent does not 
“ say that a man can be saved who chooses the Catholic 
“ religion, not as true, but as the safest ; for this is no religion 
“ at all, but only a pretence to it. A faith sincere, from 
“ honest intentions, will save Catholic or Protestant So St 
“ Paul on meats and holy <lay8." But the best, most 
triumphant, and most comprehensive answer which this 
monstrous abortion of sound logic ever met with was from 
the pen of Jeremy Taylor. Never, perhaj)s, on any subject^ 
were there two such annihilating aigumeuts on this point as 
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these which follow. First, on the supposition (a ver}^ 
possihle one) that we Protestants are 'ivrong in our concession, — 
Whatever we talk, things are as they arc^ not as we dispute, 
“ or grant, or hoi)e ” ; and hence he reminds a convert to 
Popery, whom he is here addressing, that it would be no 
great consolation to her, in the unfortunate case of finding 
herself damned, that we Protestants had, in our charity, 
believed the contrary. But, secondly, on the supposition that 
we are right in our concession, what is the true meaning and 
value of that concession ? It may safely he aflirmed that, 
had Bossuet or any other Papist ever read the clencher which 
follows, we should never again have heard this Protestant 
concession insisted on: — i wish,^’ says Jeremy Taylor, “I 
“ wish that you would consider that, if any of our men say 
** salvation may be had in your Church, it is not for the 
** goodness of your new proposition ” (t.c. for the additions or 
changes interwoven with ProtesUintism or Primitive Christi- 
anity), “ but only because you do keep so much of that 
“ which is our religion that upon the confidence of that we 
“ hope well concerning you. And we do not hope anything 
“ at all that is good of you or your religion as it distmguishes 
‘‘ from us and ours : we hope that the good which you have 
“ commoii with us may obtain pardon, directly or indirectly, 
“ or may be an antidote of the venom, and an amulet against 
“ the danger, of your very great errors. So that, if you can 
derive any confidence from our concession, you must 
“remember where it takes root, — not upon anything of 
“ yours, but wholly upon the excellence of ours. You are 
“ not at all safe or warmnted for being Papists ; but we hope 
“ well of some of you for having so much of the Protestant” 
Other arguments follow and precede this, in which Jeremy 
Taylor has pursued the sophism with such overwhelming 
ridicule, and* so merciless an exposure of its hollowness, to 
the very end of his letter (a letter to an English lady who 
had been recently seduced to l^oj^ery), that, laying all together, 
one is perfectly astounded to find that any one single pro^ 
position can be comprehensive enough to cover such a variety 
and enormity of error. And, had Kant been induced to read 
this flagrant ex]>osure of the tnie Protestant sense of the 
famous Protestant concession, which he had backed with his 
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im.'privmtur iiTidor the Popisli acceptation of it, he was too ^'ood 
a dialectician not to have blushed puryjle for his own lovit}’ 
and th on gh tless preci pi tan cc. ^ 

Writing with such hal)itual contempt for revealed religion, 
and with more bitter contempt in proportion as that religion 
came ntiarer to the ideal of absolute purity, Kant (as it may 
well be supposed) could not fail of drawing upon liiinself the 
notice of government With all our modern outcry for 
toleratioTi, it may be hoped that a time will never come, in 
any Christian land, when a public professor in a great 
national university, authorised and juotected by the govern- 
ment, — a professor, too, whose extraordinary talents and 
knowledge diffused his opinions far and wide, and whose 
otherwise irreproachable life gave them additional weight and 
inflmmce, — can have reason to count upon toleration in 
sapping the very foundations of those doctrines upon which 
all the sublirner h()]»es of poor frail hunuuiity repose. Such 
a time, we trust, will never come, even in the heart of infidel 
Germany. At all events, it h^d not come in the 18th 
century. And, accordingly, on the 12th of October 1794. 
Kant was Hni'})risexl l)y an unwelcome letter of stern rebuke 
from his sovereign, the reigning king of Prussia, Frederick 
William the Second. The immediate occasion of this letter 

* Kant was eternally using, in his own writings, the scholastic 
distinction of chje.ctive and subjective ; and, I readily grant, not with- 
out good i-eason, and great benefit. Strange that he did not see how 
much that distinction applies to this case ! The Komanista talk as 
tliougli our concession, opposed to their absolute refusal of a corre- 
sponding concession, argued something otrjeciively superior and more 
convincing in their faith ; but evidently, and before examination even, 
it might be presunied quite as likely to argue only a subjective difference 
in the two i)arties, viz. in charity. Not any more duWous appearance 
of error on their part, but on ours greater charity as to the pardon- 
abloness of all error that is merely error of the uiKlerstanding, extorts 
from ns such a concession. On this view of the case, it is clear that 
greater impudence and greater iincharitahleness will always be 
sufficient to secure the imaginary triumph of the Papist, or indeed of 
any other partizans in any other cantft. A Cartesian niight say to a 
Newtonian, “I presume you do not think mo in damnable error?” 
“ Certainly not,” replies the Newtonian. “ M'hen take notice,” rejoins 
the Cartesian, “ that your errors in my mind are damnable.” Upon 
this argument, according to Kant, a man would do well to abjure his 
Newtonianism, 
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was lu« book on vMm the limits of pure Iteason ; but 

it is pr«)l)al)le thiit tliis ])aitiL*iilai‘ book (li«l l»ut mature and 
furnish the irnmedijib; ocrasum to tlie explosion of that 
displeasure which must have been lon^^ accumulating. The 
thunder fell with the more effect ui)on the ohl Transcend- 
entalist for a very particular and facetious reason, viz. 
because he considered himself {risum feneatis /) a remarkably 
religious charactiu*. In one thing the old man’s feelings 
were spared : the letter was a private one, and first made 
public by Kant himself after the king’s death. As it is 
short ami to the purpose, perhaps I may as well translate it. 

“ Frederick William, by the grace of God King of Pnisaia, kc. kc. 
To our woll-bolove<l Tiuiuanuel Kant : — Worthy and very learned 
ProfcHsor, our dear liegeman ! So it is that for some time past it has 
come to our high knowledge, with great displeasiirt', that you mis- 
apply your philosophy to the purpose of disfiguring and disparaging 
many capital and fundamental dtwjtrines of Holy Writ and Christianity ; 
as particularly in your book entitle<i UeZigion vrithin the lirnUs of pwre 
Reason^ and in other similar Essays. We had looked for better things 
from yem ; since you cannot hut yourself be aware how deeply you 
offend, by such conduct, against your own duty as a teacher of youth, 
and against the spirit of our paternal wishes — to which you were no 
stranger — lor the welfare of the country. We look for your 
conscientious answer as soon as possible ; and expect, on pain of our 
liigliest displeasure, that you will give no ground for blame of that 
sort in future, but will rather apply your Influence and 3 rour great 
talents to the task of furthering more and more our gracious designs for 
the public gocwl. Otherwise, in case of persevering opposition to our 
pleasure hereby notified, be well assured that you will have unpleasant 
consequences to expect. Meantime we assure you of our gracious 
regard. — Berlin, the Ist of October 1794.” 

Such was the rebuke, such were the menaces, which, in hoary 
old age (then upwards of 70 ), Kant drew upon himself from 
his king, — a prince otherwise so well disposed to him that 
nothing loss than the highest provocation could have extorted 
from him a harsh word to a man in other respects of merit 
so distinguished. But surely grey hairs and irreligion make 
a monstrous union ; and the spirit of proselytism carried 
into the service of infidelity, a youthful zeal put forth by a 
tottering decrepit old man to witlnlraw from poor desponding 
and sutfering human nature its most essential props, whether 
for action or for sutfering, for conscience or for hope, is a 
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Spectacle too disgusting to leave room for much sympathy 
with merit of another kin<l. What was Kant’s reply ? It 
has often been observed that, when once a man gets deeply 
involvecl in <lebt, he is rarely able to preserve his integrity 
or his honour quite unsullied, or at least loses the edge of 
his aversion to petty meanness. Something of the same 
eflFect is visible in the conduct of those who allow themselves 
openly to propagate infidelity. Let a man be os sincerely an 
infidel as any ever has been, it is most difficult to suppose 
that he can have framed to himself any notions of moral 
obligation which could make it a duty to extend his opinions. 
So that it is a thousand to one that, in publishing his opinions, 
he has yielded almost consciously to a vanity or to a spite which 
he is ashamed to avow. Hence arises a necessity for lying. 
And melancholy it is to record that Kant, — the upright, stem, 
stoical Kant, — in his answer to the king, shuffled, juggled, 
equivocated, in fact (it must be avowed) Ited. To what an 
extravagant height Kant carried his general reverence for 
truth is well known. So sacred, in his estimate, was the 
obligation to unconditional veracity that he declared it to be 
a duty, in case a murderer should apply to you for in- 
formation as to the route taken by a man who had just escaped 
from his murderous fangs, to tell him the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Not to save a poor 
innocent fellow-creature from instant and bloody death, not 
even to save the assassin from the guilt and misery of so 
hideous a crime, would it be lawful, in Kant’s judgment, to 
practise any the slightest evasion or disguise. The right to 
truth even of the most abhorred matricide, and in the very 
act and agony of accomplishing his hellish purposes, is, 
according to Kant, absolute, and incapable of restraint or 
qualification. This explanation it was necessary to make, 
that we may be able to appreciate properly the miserable 
dilemma in which Kant must have involved himself before 
he would seek shelter from a king's displeasure in a palpable 
untruth. But such it was, a He gross and palpable, on which 
this proud philosopher mainly rested his apology. His letter 
to the King of Prussia is a perfect model of all that a letter 
to a king ought — not to be: long, wordy, perplexed, 
misprahly pedantic, and, by its tortuous involution in some 
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passages (if that were not tlie ordinary character of Knnt’s 
style), one might think expressly designed to mystify the 
king and throw dust in his eyes. The substance is this : — 
After rehearsing the words of the king^s charges he says that, 
as “ a teacher of youth,^’ i.e. in his character of public lecturer, 
he could not by possibility have committed the ollence im- 
puted to him, since he had always taken as the text-book for 
his lectures a well-known work in which no mention of the 
Scriptures or of Christianity had occurred, or could occur, 
viz. Baunigarten^s Metaphysics. But might he not have 
wandered from his text ? No : ilmt was a fault which no 
man could tax him with. Having set his face through life 
against the popular error of confounding the limits of 
different sciences, could it be supposed that he would himself 
trespass in that way ? Thus far, certainly, Kant said no more 
than the truth. But now hear what followed. As to his 
work on religion, that was to be considered as a sealed book, 
never meant for the public at large, or what we may call the 
lay public, but addressed ad derv/niy i,e, to the learned and 
professional public. Shameless falsehood I to say this of a 
book which is no otherwise an unpopular book than as it 
became such by the heavy, rude, and cumbrous stylo in which 
it is written, bristling with scholastic distinctions, and dis- 
figured by hyper-composite terms of art. Such a style might 
have a good deal to repel ; but was there nothing ex advereo 
in the wide-spread fame of the autlior, and the curiosity 
connected with his philosophy, that might avail as a counter- 
weight to that objection ? And will Kant pretend to tell 
us that it was in any man^s power, writing rationally and 
with simplicity on a subject of such diffusive interest in 
religion, so to conceal his meaning as that it should not 
be penetrated by all people of education with a tolerably 
good understanding ? He had not so much as interposed the 
thin veil of Latin betwixt himself and the public. Such a 
veil, it is true, lasts only for a moment, as translators in 
abundance are always at hand for a book of any interest ; 
but at least there is a homage to decorum in assuming thttt 
disguise. Perhaps, however, you may think that an acquaint- 
ance with the Transcendental Philosophy was a conditio svne 
qua non for understanding the book. By no means. It was ^ 
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abBoliitely iiidepeiidont of that and of every philosophical 
system. And, had Kant spoken the naked truth, he would 
have said : It is most true that I have done the w'ovst of 
what your Majesty imputes to me, and even worse ; but, 
however, my book is written in such a disgusting style, very 
much resembling that of my present letter, that I am inclined 
to think very few people will read twenty pages without 
finding it act upon them as an emetic ; on which account 
it may l)e considered as a book not written, or self-cancelled.” 
The practical result of the matter was that Kant promised to 
offend in this way no more. But even here he ju-actised 
a jesuiticiil reserve ; for, in the last senteiujo of his letter, 
which made this promise in the most solemn (and to an 
unsuspecting remler in the most unreserved) terms, he pre- 
])ared an excuse for a future evasion of his j)ronii8e by 
introducing the words “as your Majesty’s most faithful 
subject ” ; which words, he tells us in a note, were secretly 
meant by himself as limiting his engagement to the tei in of the 
king’s life ; though the words neither pointedly exj)res8 that 
liinihition, nor were at all designed by Kant to be interpreted 
by the king in any such sense. This is not quite the good 
faith and plain dealing of a man of honour. 

But enough of this. Another essay of Kant’s, which 1 
shall notice, is one which bears the following title — “ (M the 
common ea^/ing, that such or such a ih/mg may he true in theory^ 
but does not hold good in practice” ^ In this essay the 

^ The idea of a theory ^ as it (liffers from that Of a hypothesis, is 
innch in need of rectification. Most writers use the terms indiscrimi- 
nately, and with no sense of any precise (iifieronco ; and others, who 
have such a sense, have it so vaguely developed as to fancy that the 
word hypothesis means a theory in a state of immaturity, or so long as 
it is siibjudice and undemonstrateti. But the distinction turns upon 
quite another hinge. The Grecian etymology, in fact, points in each 
case to the true meaning. Imagine, in any science or speculation, 
that all the elements {i.e. the forces, the modes of action, the 
phenomena, &c.) are given, but as yet they exist to the mind as an 
unorganized chaos. Then steps in contemplation, or reflective survey 
(Gewpla), to assign to them all their several places or relations : which 
shall be first, which middle, which last ; which shall be end, which 
shall be means ; which subordinate, which co-ordinate ; which force is 
for impulse, which for regulation ; which absolute, which conditional ; 
which purpose direct, which indirect or collateral ; and so on. This 
. introduction of organization amongst the facts or data of science is 
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primary piiqjose of Kant (or that which is ostensibly 
])riinary) is the correction of a vulj^ar error, which is all but 
nniv(n*sal, viz. the notion of a ])ossible want of harmony (or 
even a possible irreconcilability) between the laws of theory 
and the facts of experience ; as if it were possible, or even 
common, that the first should teach ns to expect what the 
other might refuse to ratify. No notion can he more 
erroneous, or, indeed, upon a proper definition of the word 
theory y more self- contradictory. For theory is, in lact, no 
more than a system of laws, abstracted from experience : con- 
sequently, if any apparent contradiction should exist between 
them, this could only argue that the theory had been falsely 
or imperfectly abstracted ; in which case the sensible infer- 
ence would be, not a summons to forgo theories, but a call 
for better and more enlarged theories. There is, however, a 
sense of this popular saying under which, though the 

Theory. A theory, therefore, may be defined — an organic develop- 
ment to the understanding of the relations between the parts of any 
systematic whole. But in a hypothesis it is only one relation which 
is investigated, viz. that of dependency. A number of phenomena are 
given, and perhaps with no want of orderly relation amongst them ; 
hut as yet they exist without apparent basis or support. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is concerning a sutficient grounil or cause to account 
for them. I therefore step in and underlay the phenomena with a 
substructure or sub-position ('Two0e<rts) such as I think capable of 
supporting them. This is a hypothesis. Briefly, then, in a theory 
I organize what is certain enough already, but undetermined in its 
relations ; whereas in a hypothesis I assign the causality when pre- 
viously it was either unknown or uncertain. For example, we talk 
properly of a theory of combustion ; for the elements, i.e. the pheno- 
mena and results, are indeterminate only with regard to their 
reciprocal relations. But, with regard to the aurora borealis^ it is a 
hypothesis that we want in the first place, for the phenomena are of 
uncertain origin. And perhaps this hypothesis would demand, as its 
sequel, a theory of the whole agencies concerned! ; but this could not 
be until the causality should have been determined. Again, suppose 
the case of algebraical equations. Here all possibility of hypothesis 
Is excluded. But a theory is still wanted. Many theories have 
started from the genesis of equations first proposed by Harriot, viz. 
that which views the higher equations as generated by roultlpHcatioto 
out of the lower. But perhaps a different view of their origin w(jfnld 
lead to more comprehensive results. Hindenburg with his disciples, 
Stahl, &c., have most happily applied an approved theory of combina- 
tions to this .subject. I conclude with this recapitulation : — Theory 
is » Ordination ; Hypothesis is = Substratiom 
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expression is inaccurate, it is very true and very extensively 
applicable. In one passage Kant seems to allude to such a 
sense, tlioiigli lie has not sufliciently illustrated his meaning. 
But, waiving this, it is very certain that the ordinary appli- 
cation of the saying labours with the whole error charged 
upon it ; and this is stated by Kant as follows. Having 
first shown the futility of pretending to practical skill in dis- 
connexion from a knowledge of theory, be says : — 

“Meantime it is far more tolerable that an unlearned person 
should represent theory as suporlluous for the purposes of his 
imaginary practice (though not questioning their harmony) than that 
a shallow refiner, wliilst conceding the value of theory for speculation 
and scholastic uses, should couple with this coiKHwssiou the doctrine 
that in practice the case is otherwise, and that, upon coming out of 
the schools into the world, a man will be made sensible of having pur- 
sued more philosophic <lrearas, — in short, that what sounds well in 
theory is not merely superfluous, but absolutely false, for practice. 
Now, the practical engineer who should express himself in these terms 
upon the science of mechanics, or the artillery officer who should say 
of the doctrine of projectiles that the theory of it was conceived 
indeed with great subtlety, but was of little practical value, because 
in the actual exercise of the art it was found that the experimental 
results did not conform to the theory, would expose themselves to 
derision. For, supposing that in the ftrst case should be superadded 
to the theory of meciianics that of friction, and tliat in the second to 
the theory of projectiles were superadded that of the. resistance of the 
air, — which in effect amounts to this, that if, instead of rejecting 
theory, still more tlieory were added, — in that case the results of the 
abstract doctrine and of the experimental practice would coincide in 
every respect. 

“ However, it cannot be denied that a theory such as this I have 
just mentioned, which has reference to objects of sense, la very 
differently circumstanced from a theory which has reference to more 
ideas : a theory, for instance, which is employed upon mathematical 
objects (t.«. upon the determinations of space, which admit of a 
sensuous construction) differs much from one which is employed upon 
philosophic objects (».«. upon notions which admit of no such construc- 
tion). Hence it should seem, primafade, not impossible that these 
last objects may be very accurately conceived and pursued into a 
theory, whilst yet, at tlie same time, they should be incapable of 
being given (to use the technical term), i.e, not capable of being 
realized in actual experience : in other words, tlie conceptions, and the 
theory built upon them, n^ight be alike ideas in the true Platonic 
sense, — that is, transcendent to all ox}>erimental exhibition, and 
susceptible of no practical application, or even of a very injurious one. 

“ Prima fade., I say, in these cases, it seems not impossible that 
such a want of correspondence mighl be found between practice and 
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theorj". Whether it really would be found is another question. But, 
waiving this (jiiestion as a general one, let me confine myself throvigh- 
out the present essay to one particular ciaso of this question, viz. that 
in which the theory should happen to be built upon the idea of duty. 
Now, in this case, I affirm, and shall niidertake to prove, that all fear 
lest the theory should prove inai^plicable in practice, on account of 
the idea on wliich it reposes, is utterly groundless. This is demon- 
strable ; no theoretic demand of duty can by possibility be impractic- 
able. Why ? Beciauao it never could bo a duty to propose any such 
result as an object of legitimate desire, if it were not capable of being 
realized in experience — whether now and perfectly, or by approxima- 
tion. Tills is the sort of theory which I shall treat in the present 
essay. For of this it is, to the scandal of all philosophy, that we hear 
it not seldom alleged that what is abstractly right in it yet cannot bo 
made available for practice : and thuU too, in a conceited tone, full of 
presumptuous pretensions for correcting the reason (and correcting it, 
observe, in that very point wliicli constitutes its most glorious distinc- 
tion) by experience ; under the vainglorious fancy of seeing farther 
and more surely by means of mole eyes fastened upon the earth than 
with eyes fitted to a being that was framed to stand upright and fix 
his gaze upon the heavens. 

‘Mn our days, so rich in words but poor in deeds, this very popular 
maxim (of the discord between theory and practice), os often as it 
happens to be applied to any question of duty, whether it he a duty 
in that mode of obligation which is called ethical, or in that which is 
called juridical, Is sure to be the parent of the very greatest evil. On 
this account I shall state the relation of theory and practice in three 
articles or sections : firsts as it respects njoral obligation in general, 
with a view to the welfare of every man indilfereutly, taken individu- 
ally ; secondly^ as It respects juristic or political obligation, with a 
view to the welfare of states ; thi/rdly, as it respects cosmopolitical 
obligation, witli a view to the welfare of the Imiiiau species as a 
whole.” 

Such is an outline of the introduction. From the body 
of the essay, as the parts of it are separately intelligible, 
and, indeed, quite independent, I shall select the second 
section ; because this treats a question of politics in a high 
degree interesting to ourselves, not only as having often been 
discussed through the two last centuries, and by very cele- 
brated writers of our own, but also as being now .of real 
historical importance in determining the merits of our 
ancestors at the great epoch of our Revolution. The ques- 
tion I mean re8[>ect8 the riglit of subjects to resist, in case of 
fundamental violation of the contract (implicit contract) 
between them8elv(‘s and the supreme power. Tlie origin 
and the limits of tins right might still give room to much 
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metaphysical casuistry. But it must excite the burning 
indignation of Englishmen to find Kant roundly and broadly 
denying the existence of any such right in the uttermost 
extremity ; and tliat, too, with a special regard to the jiar- 
ticular case of England ; yet with all that ignorance of the 
facts wliich we might look for in a man who (as I have said 
before) never read anything at all. 

I know not liow others tliink upon this matter, under a 
point of view which I am now going to suggest. 1 know 
not how you think, most excellent Sir Kit ; but, for my 
part, I am stung with scorn when 1 consider in what manner, 
and by what authorities, the capital questions which arise 
upon the rights of great nations have been adjudicated. A 
litterateur of no very masculine intellect, — Hugh Groot (or 
Grotius), or suppose Putrendorf,^ (who certainly had as poor 
an undersUinding as any creature that ever lived), — simply 
upon the strength of a little Latin and Greek, which also 
neither of them (not Groot even) had in any perfection, — 
inconsiderable knaves like these, wliom no man would allow 
to interfere in the most trivial domestic dispute, take upon 
them to lay down the law in the most peremptory manner 
for the weightiest concerns of mighty nations, on which are 
auspeuded, perhaps, the happiness and dignity of countless 
generations. Their arbitration would not be valid for a con- 
tested claim to the tail of a herring ; and yet, from the 
imbecility of men, who will catch at any opinion which 
countenances their side in a quarrel, nations themselves will 
accredit and give weight to judgments which else are lighter 
than vanity. But perhaps Grotius &c. rest their doctrines 
upon their intrinsic force, upon their coherence with each 
other, and their logical dependency from a sufficient original 
ground. By no means. All is blank dogmatism ; mere 
autocratic bulls, ukases, or rescripts; a continual stet pro 
ratione voluntM, Forth stops Barclay, a toad-eating slave, 

^ Hugo Grotius, Dutchman, bom 1583, died 1646; Samuel 
Tuffendorf, German, born 1632, died 1694. Do Quiucey’s estimate 
here of these two famous scholars and jurists is outrageously below 
the mark of their generally acknowledged merits. The I)e Jure Belli 
et Paeia of Grotius was published in 1625 ; the De Jure Naluras et 
Gentium of ruUbudorf lu 1672,— M. 
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one who practised adulation to kings, in the original sense 
of that word iis a slmmh homage (SovX^ia ), — that is, with 
Phrygian cringes and gcnullexions : well, what says 
Barclaius i ^ I allow, says he, of revsistance in (Uises of hope- 
less extremity, lie it so ; but now, tell us, hound ! which 
be they ? Why, these : — For instance, tirst, if a king should 
commit enormous crueltiea Here note the abject under- 
standing of the animal. Cruelties could never, in a popu- 
lous nation, be an anti-national crime ; they could beai’ no 
proportion co - extensive with the nation ; they would 
constitute an olfence against individuals. And the inviola- 
bility of the kingly character in its relations to individuals 
is a diictrine not merely of the free British constitution, but 
one which is found Jiiore or less developed in all relined 
countries ; and, as civilisation is matured, it will become 
universal. So that this sycofdiant destroys the sanctity of 
the regal character in the very point in which the warmest 
friends of popular rights must allow it. Then, again, what 
baseness to erect a ])rivileged case for the sufferer in mere 
animal interests which is denied to every possible mode or 
degree of damage or peril as to interests which the same 
being (ian have as a moral and intellectual creature ! So 
that the inference is — if the social compact is liable to dis- 
solution on this single ground — that the paramount purpose 
of society is to protect a man’s carcase. What says Qroot to 
all this ? Why, Groot nods approvingly. So much, then, is 
settled : hear it, ye nations, and obey 1 But is this all ? 
No ; yet another boon will Barclaius confer upon the 
nations of this planet. I allow one other case, saith he ; and 
that is, when a king is taking measures to sell his people to 
a foreign prince; in such a case, be it understood that I, 
Barclaius, by these presents, allow of that people’s resisting 
the conveyance. Now for Groot : doth Groot nod as before ? 
No. Qroot reclaims. This, saith he, is what I shall never 

^ Williani Barclay or Barclaius, a Scotsman, born 1646, emigrated 
to France in 1571, and became distinguished there os a civilian. He 
died 1606. His sou, by a French wife, was the more celebrated John 
Barclay (1682*1621), author of the Latin political romance called 
Argenis, It must be to the father that He Quiucey refers, and more 
particularly to his J)e Regno et JtegaU PoUetaU : advereus Buekatiu* 
navv el reliquos Jlonarchomachos, published at Paris in 1600. — M. 
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allow of in that unlimited shape. No ; I require proof, 
absolute proof, ol signing, sealing, and delivery of the article. 
So Groot’a concession amounts to this — that, supposing King 
John bad so far accom|>lished hia celebrated treaty with a 
Moorish prince as that all England had found itself chained 
at Tangier or Mequinez, in that case all England had Groot’s 
gracious permission to commence resistance. I, Sir Chris- 
topher, as well you know, am no admirer of bruUil punish- 
ments ; ill particular, the very word hioutiiig is abominable 
to mine, as it is to all refined ears. Yet, as even Barclay 
and Grotius allow of resistance in casiis which they conceive 
to be desperate, so even 1 would unwillingly concede the use 
of the knout in cases unsusceptible of other remedies, and 
upon subjects insensible to other arguimmts. To some 
peoide the only appropriate style of reasoning is by kicking 
them. A j)osterio7% arguments are alone intelligible to their 
perverse senses. And 1 must confess that it strikes me as 
far below the majesty of the subject that any apologist for 
great historical passages, and for nations who were the actoiu 
in them, should permit himself or the clients whom he has 
adopted to be cited to the bar of a low Dutch rascal, self- 
constituted a judge, and raised into an authority merely by 
force of his own coxcombry and self-sufficiency.^ The 
time for knouting Barclay or Pulfendorf is past. That was 
the proper answer. Being now impossible, let us have none 
at aU. 

The same feeling — the same unwilling side-glance at the 

^ Grotius is ono of those names which time is rapidly reducing to 
its just level. Two centuries ago — that is to say, soon after the pub- 
lication of his J)e Jure Belli et Pads (in the summer of 1625) — his 
name was unquestionably the highest literary name in Europe. More 
eitravagant encomiums might be alleged from Lord Bacon, Thuaniis, 
&c., in regard to him than any modem writer. (See, in particular, a 
piissngo in Bishop Burnet’s speech in the House of liords on Dr. 
Sacheverell’s case.) But since then he has been wofully cut down. 
His edition of the Greek Dramatic Fragments, under the keen examin- 
ation of exquisite modern scholars, has amply ex^K)8ed bis imperfect 
scholarship. In his work on the Evidences of Christianity, every way 
an attorney -like piece of special pleading, bis ridiculous fable of 
Mahomet’s Dove, which Pococke denounced, would have fumiabed the 
Mahometans with a standing handle against Christendom, bad it not 
beeu omitted in the Arabic translation. [See ante^ Vol. HI, pp. 
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knout as the appropriate instrument of reply — must come 
over everybody, friend or foe, who reads Kant\s attack on the 
English nation for their political Eovoliitiou of 1688-9. A 
great people solemnly effect a cluuige in the government (no 
matter whether, by introducing the doctrine of an abdication 
on the part of James, they were merely passive in the first 
step of the affair, since, upon any theory, they were un- 
doubtedly active in the latter steps) : this people consecrate 
that event in their annals, and deduce their j)rosperity from 
that date. Forth stalks a transcendental pedant, and ad- 
dresses them thus: — “You think yourselves very clever 
fellows in all this affair, and strut about Europe like so many 
peacocks on the score of your imaginary merits ; and you 
value yourselves much on the public prosperity you a8cri])e 
to this event But, as to the results of it, take notice that if, 
in fact, you have prospered, yet, in good logic, you ought not 
to have prospered. And, as to the event itself, apart from 
its results, just step into my closet, and I shall show you, in 
one volume octavo, that such conduct as yours merited capital 
punishment.” 

“ Tlie Consul quoted Wickefort, 

And Puffeiidoi'f, and Grotius, 

And proved from Vattell 
Excoodinj;ly weU 

Such a deed must bo quite atrocious.” 

So says the excellent ballad ; but what came of the Consul ? 
Why, the barbarous Dey — he “strangled him in his prat- 

260-2. — M.] His Annals are without historical merit. And his main 
work, De Jure, has kept its ground chiefly by means of its early posses- 
sion of the ear of Europe, and also, in a considerable degree, by means of 
the little scraps of Latin and Greek with which, in contempt of all 
good composition, it is tessellated : these, being generally short, are of 
file proper compass for poor scholars ; weak birds must try their 
wings in short flights. Take away the Greek and Latin seasoning, 
which (in conjunction with the laconic style) has kept the book from 
putrefying, all the rest is pretty equally divided between em])ty 
truisms, on one hand, and time-serving Dutch falsehoods, on the other. 
Had the book been really the powerful one it has been represented, 
would have intercepted the extravagancies of Hobbes, which com- 
menced thirty yeai-s after. Well and truly did Grotius, when dying, 
lament that he had consumed a life in levities and strenuous 
inanities. 
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Aiul what Bome would think even a worse fate haB, in 
this ill stance, befallen poor Mr. Kant. For that which he 
designed as the most alarming insult to a great nation, and 
which was for ever to throw a taint upon a capiUl point in 
their historical pretensions, — in fact, what was put forth as a 
withering annihilation of British pride as connecteil with the 
Revolution of 1(588-9, — has not yet, fifty years after it was 
published, been so much as heard of by those at whom it was 
aimed. I, for the first time, apprehending no mortification 
to our national pretensions in this great event, shall give the 
whole of what he says, without bestowing one syllable of 
reply upon it. So infinitely has England the start of all 
other nations in politiwil knowledge that even at this moment 
in France (where, however, they are far ahead of the Gtuinans) 
a great authority, M. Cottu, is constrained to admit of his 
countrymen that they are not yet “ ripe for discussions on 
civil liberty ; and, as to German philoso]>hers, whosoever will 
look back to the full report of Dr. SacheverelPs trial in (jueen 
Annoys time (which said Dr. Sacheverell, by the way, was called 
over the coals for pretty much the same opinions as are here 
advanced, with much less caution and good sense, by Kant) 
may there find an ample refutation of every notion here 
brought forward in almost every page of the speeches deli- 
vered by the managers of the case on the. part of the House 
of Commons. So general was the diffusion of light even at 
that time in England ; so total the darkness almost a century 
later upon the same topic among the illuminati in the 
‘‘ haughty schools of philosophic Germany 1 But now let 
Mr. Kant be heard : — 

“Hence It follows that all resistance to the supreme legislative 
power, all rebellion for the purpose of giving affect to the discontents 
of the subject, is the highest and most punishable crime in any form 
of civil polity, inasmuch as it destroys the fundamental props of that 
polity. And this prohibition of resistance is unconditional ; so that, 
for instanoe, if the legislative power, or its agent, the supreme governdr, 
may even have violated the original contract, and thereby, in the 
opinion of the siabjeot, have forfeited the legislative function, — still, 
even in that case, all right of resistance continues equally forbidden to 
the subject. The reason is because, during the subsistence of a civil 
constitution, the people can rightfully be entitled to no co-permauent 
voice in determinitiK how, or by what rules, that legislative power shall 
be admiuUtered. For, suppose the case, that the people ba<i such e 
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voice, and that the judgment delivered by this popular voice were in 
opposition to the judgment of the existing supreme governor, wlio, I 
ask, is to decide with whicdi side lies the truth ? Manifestly neither 
side can do tliis, as judge iu his own cose. Consequently there would 
arise a necessity for a supreme head of the state, paramount to the 
supremo head, who might be thus authorised to dechle between the 
actual supreme head and the people ; which, however, is clearly a 
contradiction. Furthermore, I aflinn that no right of des})erato 
extremity {Jus in casu necessitatis) — which, besides, as a supposed 
right to violate acknowledged rights, in a case of extreme ^ pliysical 
necessity, is otherwise a nonentity in philosophical distinctions — can 
have any admission here, or can ever uiilock that barrier which puts 
restraint u])on the pooide. For the head of the state may just as well 
justify his severe measures against the subjects by their contumacious 
resistance as they their seditious movements by his tyranny. Who 
then is to decide ? Doubtless, ho that hiids himself in possession of the 
supreme administration of the law ; and that is precisely the head of 


^ ** There is no sucli thing iu morals as a casus necessitatis, exce}>t 
in one situation, viz. iu a collision between unconditional duties on 
the one side, and, on the other side, duties which, though great, are 
yet conditional ; as, for example, 8uj)po8e an impossibility of averting 
a calamity from a state except by betraying an individual that should 
stand iu some near relation to oneself — that of father, )>erhap.s, or of 
sou. Now, in this case the duty to the state is unconditional ; but 
the duty to the individual is pui’ely conditional ; viz, subject to tlie 
condition that he shall be free of all criminal acts or designs towards 
the state. The denunciation, therefore, which u man might make to 
the magistracy of criminal enterprises on the part of an individual so 
circumstanced, though made uuder the heaviest shock of pain and 
violeuce to private feelings, would yet be made uuder an absolute com- 
pulsion — viz. a moral compulsion. But, in another case, — when it is 
affirmed of one who pushes a fel low-sudcrer iu a shipwreck from his 
plank for the purpose of saving his own life that he had acquired a 
right to this act by a case of necessity (viz. physical necessity) — this, 
1 take leave to say, is utterly false. For the duty of self-preservation 
is a mere conditional duty (that is, subject to the comlitiou that it 
shall be accomplished without guilt) ; but, on the other hand, to for- 
bear taking away the life of another, who is not olfering me any 
injury, — nay, who is not the author of that situation which puts me 
into any risk of losing my own life, — this is an uiicondition^ duty. 
Howevei', the teachers of general muuicijxil law proceed quite consist- 
ently with the privilege which they concede to this self-consideration 
in a case of desperate necessity. For, obviously^ if it were prohibited, 
the supreme magistrate could not connect any penalty with the pr<^ 
hibitiou, inasmuch os this penalty could be uo other than death. 
Now, it would l)e an absurd law that should threaten a man with 
death for not voluntarily resigning himself to death in circumstanoes 
of danger.** — Aote 6jr Kant, 
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the state : he only has the right of decision ; and no member of the 
body politic ran have a title to dispute this possession with him. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, 1 find respectable authorities who take 
upon themselves to stand up for the right of the subject to a counter- 
power of resisting under ])articular cirounistances. Amongst these 
authorities I shall hero cite only one, viz. the very cautious, precise, 
and discreet Achenwall. This writer, in his J\l 8 Naturas (5th Edit. 
Pars Poster, sec. ‘203-206), delivers himself thus : — ‘ If the danger 
which menaces the state from a longer toleration of the injustice 
exercised by the supreme magistrate be greater than that which there 
is reason to apprehend from taking up arms against him, in that case 
the people are at liberty to resist him, in maintenance of this liberty 
are entitled to disengage themselves from their contract of allegiance, 
and are free to depose him as a tyrant * ; and he concludes * that in 
this way the people must be held, with reference to their former 
governor, to have reverted to the state of nature.’ 

“I readily persuade myself that neither Achenwall nor any other 
of those worthy ^ men who have been led into agreement with him 
upon this point by metaphysical refinements would in any case of 
actual occurrence have counselled or even have sanctioned such perilous 
experiments* ; and, further, it is hardly to be doubted that, had those 

^ Here is another instance of Kant’s want of reading. He speaks 
of Achenwall, and some nameless writers, whom he calls, contemptu- 
ously, ^‘worthy men.” But he ought to have known that Locke, 
Bar^yrac, Noi^t, Burlamaqui, aud aU the writers on this subject of 
any celebrity since the era of Locke, take the same course as his own 
** worthies,” but generally with much more decision and plain- 
speaking. 

* How deplorably weak is this remark 1 For, suppose that Achen- 
wall, in the circumstances stated, would set as Mr. Kant here chooses 
most arbitrarily to asHume, what would that prove but that a particular 
indiviriual was a bolder mau upon paper than under the trials of real 
life and of immediate danger I A very siipposable thing, and which 
might, or might not, happen to be the result if Mr. Achenwall were 
summoned to such a test ; but, in any case, that result could illustrate 
nothing but Mr. Achen wall’s character or temperament — a matter 
surely very impertinent to the question before us. Manifestly, it 
could in no degree affect the doctrine under discussion. Let Mr. 
Achenwall behave in what way he might, we should always be entitled 
to reduce the whole affair to this simple dilemma : — Tlie case imagined 
and stated by Achenwall either is, or is not, realized : if it is not, then 
it is impertinent and puerile to talk about it On the other hand, if 
it ts, then we know what is the conscientious decision of Achenwall, 
— what, as a matter of duty, he would both “ sanction,” and “ counsel,” 
and do, far better and more \meqaivooally from his book, where he spealui 
under no possible bias from proQiises on the one side or terrors on the 
other, than we could ever do from his actual conduct in circumstances 
which might probably lay him under disturbing influences from both. 
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popular movements by means of which Switzerland, the United Nether- 
lands, or even Great Britain, succeeded in extorting their present con- 
stitutions, upon wliich they set so high a value, LOinc to a less fortunate 
issue, the readers of those histories would have seen, in the capital 
punishment of the several leaders in those revolutions, all honoured as 
they now are, nothing more or less than the well-merited punishments 
of great state criminals. For, generally, the final issue mingles in our 
judgment upon the rightfulness of actions, notwithstanding that the 
first can never bo certain, nor the last ever doubtful. It is, however, 
evident, in what regards the latter, that, even if no wrong were done 
to the sovereign (as possibly having himself previously violated his 
compact with the people), yet the people would, by this mode of 
seeking its rights, commit the very rankest injustice, as thus making 
all rightful constitution of a state impossible, and introducing a state 
of entire lawlessness {status natur(dis\ in which all right ceases, or at 
least ceases for effectual existence. 

“This theory, in fact, wc see sufficiently confirmed in practice. 
In the constitution of Great Britain, which that nation parades with 
such prodigious ostentation, as though it were a constitution for the 
whole world, we find that it is wholly silent about the rights which 
belong to the people in ciuse the monarch should violate the contract of 
1688 ; consequently,^ it is clear that the English constitution stuTotly 
reserves the jirivilege of rebellion against the king, in the case of his 
designing to violate it, inasmuch as no law exists upon the subject. 
For, to suppose tliat the constitution should contain a law for this case, 
justifying the overthrow of that subsisting form of government from 
which all special laws emanate, even assuming that the contract were 
violated by the king, — this is a self-evident contradiction ; beiiause in 
that case it would involve a direct counterforce, publicly constituted ; 
(!onae(|uently, there nmst he a second head of the sUite for the j)rotec- 
tiou of tlie popular rights, and after that a third, to arbitrate between the 
two first. Accordingly, we see that the leaders of the people at that 
crisis (or, if you will, the guardians of the people), appndiensive of 
some such accusation in the event of their enterprise failing, chose 
rather to palm upon the king (whom, in fact, they had panic-stricken 
into flight) an act of voluntary abdication than to claim the right of 


What sense in appealing from that which could not be other than a 
sincere decision to one which, if dilVeront at all, must differ by being 
insincere 1 

' Few people, it is to be hoped, out of Germany, or rather the 
cloisters of Gorman universities, will see much logical amseqiLence in 
this “consequently “ ; i.e.^ because the English constitution does not 
openly provide for rebellion, it must secretly reserve 8u< h a right 1 
Had Kant, instead of speculating on this subject, read a little of such 
works as wc English allow for faithful expoundets of our coustitution, 
he would not have needed to romance in this way. But, as usual, be 
read nothing. 
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deposing him, — a claim by which they wonld liave placed the consti- 
tution in open and undiagniHed contradiction with 

After you will smile, Sir (Christopher, to liear that 
Kant pasRCR, — first stopyiing, with infinite com])lacency, to 
compliment himself as a man wlmm, assuredly, nobody would 
ever think of charging]; with adulation to kings, or too in- 
dulgent a spirit to their rights, — he passes, I say, to undertake 
the defence of popular riglits against Hobbes. Hobbes’s 
notions on this mibject we all know ; and Kant protests tliat 
they are shocking (erschrerJclich). But 1 daresay you will 
dispense with this part of his Essay ; ’which is simply bent 
upon demonstrating that, although the people have no 
shadow of a right to enforce their rights, 2 yet still (contrary 
to that shocking man Hobbes’s doctrine) they have some 
rights ; and, if the monarch — be his name what it may, king 
or senate — will not grant these rights, then they are to tell 
him, hy means of a free that really he acts in a very 

disagreeable kind of way. But what if he refuse to allow 
them a free press (this being the one sole resource conceded 
to the people) ? Why, in that case, they are to wait until he 
takes a more transcendental view of the case. 

Next I ehall give you, my de^r Sir Cliristopber, the 

* Now, here again, had Mr. Kant coiulescended (when writing upon 
the alTaini of a foreign nation), instead of speculating in a transcendental 
closet, to take the coininou-sense course of reading that nation’s own 
account of its proceedings, speaking through its great political leaders 
at that era in their jjarlianientary debates, or speaking through its 
political auualists in their secret history of parties aud intngues at that 
time (such as Bishop Burnet, for instance), or 8))eaking through those 
who have since discussed the gi-eat event of the Revolution, he would 
have learned why, with what explanations, reserves, and temperaments, 
and to what extent among the ruling parties contemporary with the 
case, that particular fiction of the cbbdimiwn was adopted, and also in 
what light it has been considered by constitutional critics in the century 
and a half which have since elapsed. 

* But, if tliero be no contradiction in having rights with no right 
(observe, not with no power, but absolutely no right) to enforce them, 
—why might not the gentlemen of 3 68S, who (in Kant’s opinion) 
secretly reserved the right to a little rebellion, say, without contradio<- 
tion, that the monarch, in case he should happen to violate the 
constitution fundamentally, ha<l a strict right to the continued obe- 
dience of his subjects, but only no right to enforce this right ? 
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suLstance of Kant’s famous Essay upon the famous problem 
of a Perpetual Peace ; which Essay, it has been alleged, was 
pillaged, during the French Revolution, by the celebrated 
Abbe Hi eyes. 


ESSAY TOWARDS REALTZINO TITE IDEA OP A PERPETUAL 
PEACE. 

This Essay, of 112 pages, is not included in the four 
volumes of Kant’s ^li seel I an eons Works ])uV)lished by Tief- 
tniiik. 1 cannot conjecture. It is true that it was 

not buried iji the rudera of any voluminous p(;riodical Mis- 
cellany, as others were among Kant’s fugitive and occasional 
papers. It had been published separately ; and, perhaps, 
more than once; for my edition (Koenigsherg, 1796) pro- 
fesses, on the title-page, to be a nmo and, imfyi'oved editdond^ 
But yet, as a volume of so little substiuuje, so easily lost 
IhereJore, and upon a theme of so much interest and curiosity, 
— perhaps, beyond any other short Essay of Kant’s, this 
merited preservation. 

The problem of a Perpetual Peace, were it only for its 
impracticability taken in connexion with the reasons for that 
impracticability, will for ever retain its interest : that is to say, 
so long as it is not absolutely demonstrated to be a desj)erate 
problem ; and such a demonstration, considering that the 
objections are purely moral, is at least as impossible as the 
j)roblem itself. With the prevailing tone of thought in 
this country, and under the despotism of the j)ractical over 
every apjdiaition of the mind, the mere entertainment of such 
a problem, though but for half an hour’s speculation, is apt 
to throw the same sort of suspicion upon the sanity of a 
man’s good sense as among geometricians justly attaches to 
the problem for squanng the circle^ or among mechanicians to 
the problem of a 'perpetual motion. But, in reality, this is very 
unjust ; for the two matlieiuatical ]>r()blein8 are demonstrably 
impossible, — that is, necessarily unattainable, and for theft 
reason etei'nally ^ so. But the moral problem of a Perpetual 

' The general or iiornathoraatical public are in a continual delusion 
about the nature of the barrier which separates us from the perfect 
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Peace is only accidentally unattainable : with every step 
taken in the moral development of human nature, — as, for 
instance, in the abolition of slavery (or, more philosophically 
speaking, in the possiV>ility of such an abolition), — one step 
in a<lvance would be gaiiHul towards the possible realization 
of a Jkirpetual Peace. For what makes such a problem 
impracticable at present ? Simply the moral nature of 
man in its present imperfect development. The impractica- 
bility is therefore commensurate with that obstacle. As that 
wanes, this will wane ; tia that grows, if it ever ca/ti grow, 
this will grow. Properly speaking, therefore, a Perpetual 
Peace should be classed, Jis to feasibility, with the great 
geographical problems of the advance to the Pole, attainments 
of North-east or North-west Passages, determination of the 
Course of the Niger, much rather than with the mechanical 
problem of a Perpetual Motion. Take, for instance, the 
advance upon the Pole, This, in the first place, has been 
influenced greatly by a subjective obstacle — {i,e. an obstjicle 

solution of these problems. Every six months the newspapers announce 
that some self-taught mathematician of original genius has succeedt^d 
in squaring the circle. Upon this, the mathematician, without troubling 
himself to inquire into the particular form of the man’s nonsense, 
contents himself with laughing. And to this laugh the non-mathe- 
matical observer replies by saying, or thinking, that previous to 
inquiry such a contemptuous dismissal of any man’s pretensions la 
illiberal. But now let me explain to him that it is not so, and why. 
llis mistake is in supposing the difficulty to be transcended merely a 
subjective difficulty ; because, if that were so, he would be right in 
arguing that all the failures in the world could not be sufficient to 
preclude the hope that some day or other the thing might yet be 
accomplished. Not only would it be a really illiberal use of the 
argumenlum ad vorecundiam to forestall any man with the objection 
that Plato, Archimedes, Leibnitz, Euler, had not succeeded, and there- 
fore what hope remaiued to a nameless tyro ? for, obviously, each of 
these great names might have been urged with the same invidious 
purpose of stifling in the birth each one in succession of the other 
three ; but, secondly, the man might fairly protest — “ Measure the 
value of mj talent by the discovery I offer, and not the value of my 
discovery by my talent wantonly and invidiously assumed ” ; or, 
thirdly, he might say — “ Not as equal, still less as superior, to these 
great men, but as standing on their shoulders, I pretend to hate seen 
farther than they” ; or, fourthly, not even neediug thus n)iich assump- 
tion, but (whilst disclaiming a higher station, even upon their shonlders) 
simply insisting on the accidental difference of the station from which 
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entirely on the side of man, the agent, not on the side of 
natuiv, the subject of liis attempt) — viz. the iin])erf(‘(jt develop- 
ment of nautical science and nautical skill. These are 
progressive : in that pro])ortion has the approximation been 
making for the two last centuries. But there are other 
elements to be contended with besides the sea. These are, 
as yet, even less tractable than that to our scientific resources. 
But a revolution, not greater than that effected by the steam- 
engine, may suddenly reduce them to obedience. And hence 
this problem can never become derrmistrably desperate. A 
Perptitual Peace, without being liable to any such subsultory 
advances, yet so far agrees with these great physical problems 
that it is progressive, though more continuously, and there- 
fore less perceptibly, progressive ; at least, it is so in the 
faith of all those who beb'eve in the continual moral advance- 
ment of the human species. 

But now let us hear Kant ^ : — 

he had contemplated the question at issue : on any one of these new 
grounds the candidate for the honours of discovery might roll back the 
burden of invidious feeling upon those who laughed at him in limine^ 
were the barrier between us and the discovery of these truths merely 
subjective. But it is not so. The barrier is objective ; it lies not in 
the person attempting, but in the thing attempted. And the com- 
monest reader will understand what I mean, wlien I toll him that, if 
it were possible for the relation between the square and the circle (i.e. 
between the diameter and the circumference) to be assigned exactly, 
and not (as it now is) infinitely near, — the consequences would be, not 
merely (as he supposes) that a mind had arisen which saw what had 
escaped all former minds — so far all would bo pure gain— but also 
that, for the first time, an internal war would arise in mathematics. 
Antinomies would be established ; A and non-A would be equally 
true : contradictory fiositions would co-exist ; in short, the supposed 
discovery would be inconsistent with existing truths. The objection, 
therefore, to a pretended squaror of the circle is not — “ You, sir, by 
adding to our knowledge in a point impregnable to others, would 
compel us to believe you a greater than the greatest of those we 
honour”; but this — “You, sir, by propounding a discovery that 
would unsettle the foundations of our former knowledge, oblige us to 
disbelieve you on the faith of that very science to which you do and 
must appeal.” 

' What follows in smaller type is to be understood as a transla* 
tion, according to De Quiiicey’s notions of translation, from Kant’s 
text,— M. 
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SIX ARTIOLFS UPON WHICH A PPPPKTUAL PEACE CAN RE FOt3Nr>KD. 

I. -“iVo Treaty of Pence shall stand for such vdt ich is vuule with a 

secret re^ervatum of mittcr for a future war, 

COMMENTARY, 

Wljy t Because in that case it would be a mere armistice, in other 
words a mere postponement of hostilities, not a peace : for that means 
the end of all hostilities ; aud in reality the very idea of a peace is 
such that to cpialify it with tlie epithet of perpetual is already some- 
thing of a needless pleonasm. All grounds for future war existing at 
this moment, though )) 08 sibly as yet unknown to the contracting 
powers, are untierstood to be annihilated by the treaty of ))eace, let 
them be afterwards fished out with over so much dexterity and sharp- 
ness of vision from old archives. Any reserve {reservatio mentalis) of 
])reteusions or grievances, to be first of all devised in future, which 
neither side mentions at present, because both are too much oxhaustc*! 
to pursue the wav, — yet with an evil design to revive them on tlje lirst 
favourable occasion for this purpose, — is neither more nor less than 
Jesuitiiial Casuistry, and in that view below the dignity of sovereigns. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that, if the true honour of the state be 
placed, as agreeably to the maxims of state cunning it will be placed, 
ill continual aggrandizement of its power, no mutter by what means, 
in that case this principle of mine will be viewed as that of a mere 
scholastic and dreaming pedant. 

II. — No self -subsisting State {liitU or great is in this case all one) 

shall be capalde of becoming the property of another State by 
inheritance f exchange^ purchase, or gift. 

COMMENTARY. 

A State in fact is not, like tlie soil on which it is seated, a 
possession (pairipionium).^ It is a society of men, over which no 
iwsoii but itself can have peremptory rights of disposal. Now, to 
inoculate such a body, a stem with its own separate root, as a graft 
upon another state, is virtually to take away its existence as a moral 
person, and to treat it as a thing : this is in contradiction to the idea 
of the original contract, without which no right whatsoever over a 
people can be so much as conceived. Everybody knows into what 
grievous dangers the imaginary right of this mode of acquisition has in 
our times plunged Europe (for the other quartel^ of the globe seem 

^ ** An hereditary kingdom is not a state which can bo inherited 
by another state, but one whose governing rights can pass by inherit- 
ance to another physical person. But in this case the state, properly 
speaking, should lie said to inherit a governor, not the governor as 
such (that is, as already possessing another kingdom) to inherit the 
state.’* — NoU gf Kani. 
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never to have recognised it), to the extent even of believing that states 
could marry each other. Partly it has been pursued as a new mode of 
industry, viz.. a.s the art of creating an overbalance of power, without 
expense of exertion, by means of family compacts. 

Even the loan of troops from one shfite to another, for hostile pur- 
poses against one who is not a common enemy, must l)e referred to the 
same liead ; for in t})is net the subjects of the state aie u.sed and 
abused at pleasure, as things or tools of mere manual application. 


III. — Standing Armies (miles perpetuus) shall gradually he altogether 

abolished. 

COMMENTARY. 

My reason is this -Standing armies threaten other states inces- 
santly with war, chicHy by moans of the front of defiance and eternal 
face of eqni]U!jent which they present. Hence they irritate other 
states to perpetual and unlimited competition with each other in the 
number of their armed troops ; and, whilst by tlie cost of those 
measures it happens that peace itself is at length more op])ressive than 
a short war, eventually they l>ecoine themselves the causes of offensive 
wars, adopted a.s the be.st chances for getting rid of such heavy 
pecuniary burdens. Add to this that for men to he taken into )>ay, 
as blank agents for killing or’ being killed, implies a use of them as 
pure machines or things which cannot well l)e reconciled with the 
rights of humanity involved in personality. 

IV. — There shall he no Natimwl Debts contracted with a view to 

external iniercjosirse qf the State. 

COMMENTARY. 

For purposes of internal economy, this rasource is not liable to 
suspicion ; — but as a means of carrying on wars it is mo.st dangerous ; 
inasmuch as this siugle expedient, .summoning all jKJsterity, by way of 
anticipation, to the aid of the existing generation, transcends all 
resources combined of simple taxation. 

V. — No State shall imtermeddU by intrigues with the Constitution or 

Government of amthcr State. 

VI. — No State, during a period qf war with another State, shall allow 

itself in hostUiiies of sveh a quxjUity as may preclude all future 
return to reciprocal confidme^e : for example^ the employment 0 
assassins or poisoners, the infraction of Capitulations, or ih^ 
organizalion in the hostile cmintry of domestic treason, tbe, 

COMMENTARY. 

These are all base, dishonourable stratagem.s. Some confidence in 
the honourable sentiments of the enemy must remain even during war ; 
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else all j)eace, or treaty of any kind, becomes impracticable, and the 
war degenerates into a war of extern illation {heUum internecinim ) ; 
whereas war is at any rate, and at worst, but the sad resource of 
necessity to enforce rights by force in default of any court with 
adequate powers to enforce them by a process of law. In this view, it 
is plain that neither side can bo pronounceil an unjust enemy ; for 
thM would presuppose the function and authority of a judge ; but the 
issue, as before the tribunal of God, is to decide which party is in the 
right. And between states no such thing as a penal war {bdlum 
punitiwm) is conceivable ; because between states there is no such 
relation os that of sujierior and vassal. Hence it follows that a war of 
extermination, leaving no room or hope for a peace, except such as 
would be indeed perpetual by assembling all the combatants upon one 
general Aceldama, must be held to be under the ban of international 
law, and idl the means and agents he held prohibited which lead to 
such a war. 

Such are the six •preliminary articles on which Kant’s 
project is built Three defmiti'oe articles follow, which are 
these: let, That the internal constitution of all states shall he 
Republican; 2d, That their internal relations shall rest upon 
Federalism ; 3d, That a cosmopolitical right shall be recognised 
in manlwnd to passive hospitality (meaning by that the right of 
free intercourse to the extent of access^ though not of ingress). 
The first of the three, coming from Kant, may startle you ; 
but take it in connexion with his important explanation : — 
That you may not,” says he, confound (as usually men 
do confound) the idea of republican with the idea of demo- 
“ craticaly attend to the following distinction : — Forms of 
** state polity may be divided on two principles : — First, on 
“ a personal distinction in the supreme minister of the state, 
as whether prince, nobles, or people. Here the distinction 
“ is in the Form of Administration {Forma Imperii) ; and of 
“ this no more than three modes are possible — Autocracyy 
Aristocracy, Democracy, Or, secondly, the principle of dis- 
“ tinction lies in the Mode of Administration {Forma 
“ Regiminis) ; and in relation to this the State is of neces- 
“ sity either Republican or Despotic, Republicanism is the 
“ separation of the executive power from the legislative ; 
‘‘ and of Democracy it may be affirmed tliat this only, of the 
“ three Formes ImperU, is essentially a Despotism.” The 
third article sufficiently explains itself." As to the second, 
Kant supposes (p. 37) that the very same impulses which 
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have carried men, at a considerable price of personal sacrifice, 
to renounce the state of nature and lawless violence for one 
of social security, might weigh with States to an analogous 
renunciation of their right of war. True : but, in the case 
of the individual man, his surrender of power, once made, is 
enforced upon idm by the government to wliich, by the sup- 
position, he has resigned it. What corresponding force can 
be devised for States amongst each other still retaining their 
independence ? Certainly no absolute one ; but, as the best 
surrogate, Kant proposes a Federal Union of States. To 
those who should treat such a resource as a reverie, I would 
suggest the just remark of Kant, that all international law 
whatsoever (Fecial Law, llights of Ambassadors, Laws of 
War, &c.) do of necessity appeal to and presuppose such a 
Federal State, no matter how immature. Indeed, recent 
experience is on the side of Kant. According to the remark 
of Mr. Southey (in his Sir T. More, vol, ii. p. 425), “The 
Holy Alliance, imperfect and unstable as it is, is in itself a 
recognition of the principle ” (of a Perpetual Peace). Cer- 
tainly this was the first step taken by leading nations to 
realize the fact of a Federal Areopagus for Europe, let the 
immediate purpose have been what it may. Meantime, the 
growth of a Federalism, purified for Kant’s purpose, will be 
slow. Pei’haps he did not himself think otherwise. Nay, it 
is very possible that the satirical signboard of a Dutch inn- 
keeper, which he pleasantly alludes to in his preface, — viz. a 
churchyard, filled with graves, and bearing the sarcastic 
superscription of Perpetual Peace, — may, in fact, express the 
amount of his own serious anticipations in this region of 
human hopes. 

I am really shocked, my dear friend, to find the length of 
my paper. Yet, supposing that I were ti’eating the same 
subject in a separate book, rather than in a journal, I should 
be disposed to lengthen it by five entire essays : one, entitled 
the Natural History of the Heamns, in which Kant anticipated 
much of Herschel’s views on the System of the Universe ; 
another upon the idea of a Race in natural history, which 
deduces the physical varieties of man from a single aboriginal 
pair ; a third, upon supposed marks of senility in our own 
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planet.^ Tliesc would furiiisli popular illustratious of Kaut^a 
acieuco ; whilst his subtlety in paths more peculiarly his own 
would be best sustained by a little essay On the Introduction 
into Philo 802 )hy of the idea of Negative Quantitie»^ and by his 
Scheme of a Universal History on a Gosniopolitical plan. This 
last I myself translated and published some years aj^o ; and 
I shall not think my time lost, were it only for the following 
opinion which this essay was the occasion of drawing recently 
from Mr. Southey; — ‘‘That Kant is as profound a philo- 
“ sopher aa his disciples have proclaimed him to be this little 
“ treatise would fully convince me, if I had not ali'eady be- 
“ lieved it in reliance upon one,” &c. — Souihey*s Sir 1\ More, 
vol. ii. p. 408. 

I had much to say of Kant in the way of blame ; but I 
am not sorry that my last words about him hapjsui to be 
those of praise,-- and praise from a writer who had great 
prejudices to overcome, being, in an ultra- British sense, 
hostile to metaphysicians as a class. 

By way of a literary curiosity for the History of Popular 
Sophisms, let me tell you at parting that the original root 
of the famous argument grounded upon the Protestant con- 
cession of sal’ety to llomauiam — (about which I have said so 
much in tho earlier part of this letter lies in the following 
words of Aruobius ^ : — Nonne purior ratioy ex duohue incertis et 
in anmhigua expectatione pendentihus^ id potim credere qnod 
uliqwM spes feral quam quod onvnino nullas ? — Yours ever, my 
dear Sir 0 X. Y. Z.® 

^ See an^«, pp. 7-10. — M. 

^ The translation appeared in the London Magastme for October 
1824.— M. 

• AntCy pp. 99-102. — M. 

^ African Christian writer of latter part of the third century. — M. 

® This had been De Quiucey’s usual signature to his articles in the 
London Magadne from 1821 to 1824. He carried it thence to Black- 
wood. ~}t\. 
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Thi8 collection coinpreheiids, with one exception (viz. tlni 
Hintory of Etujlatid^ which is published sepurutely), all that 
is of pei’inanent value in the writings of Sir Janies Mackin- 
tosh. The editor is the writers son ; and ho, confident in 
powers for higher things, has not very carefully executed 
the minor duties of iiis undertaking. He has contributed 
valuable notes ; but he has overlooked some important errors 
of the priiss, and ho has made separate errors of his own. 
At page 387, vol. ii, Charles VII is described as king of 
StoedeUf meaning clearly king of Denmark. At piige 557 
of the same volume, Sir James having referred to “ a writer 
now alive in England as one who had “ published doctrines 
not dissimilar to those which Madame de Staiil ascribes to 
Schell ing,^’ the editor suggests that probably the person in 
his eye was Mr. William Taylor of Norwich. This is the 
most unaccountable of blunders. Mr. Taylor of Norwich 
was among the earliest English students of German, and so 
far his name connects itself naturally with a notice of the 
De V AUernagTie, But, on the other hand, he never trespassed 
into the fields of metaphysics. He did not present any 
“allurements” in a “singular character,” nor in “an unin- 
telligible style ” ; neither was he the author of any “ para- 
doxes.” The editor is probably thinking of Taylor the 

^ The Miscollaueous Works of the Right liou. Sir James Maok- 
lutosh. Edited by Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. In Three 
Volumes 8vo. London : Longman k Co. fb^ Tail's Edinburgh 
Magazine tor July 1840 : reprinted by De Quincey iu 1859 in vol. xiii 
of his Collective Edition. — M.] 
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Platonist, who woe far more distinguished for absurdity, au<J 
is now equally illustrious for obscurity. But that either of 
these Taylors, or both, or even nine of them acting with the 
unanimity of one man, ever could have founded “ a sect is 
BO entirely preposterous that the accomplished editor must 
pardon iny stopping for half a minute to laugh. The writer 
whom Sir James indicated was probably Walking Stewart ; 
a most interesting man whom personally I knew ; eloquent 
in conversation ; contemplative, if Dud is })ossible, in excess ; 
crazy beyond all reach of hellebore, — thrcic Anticyrm would 
not have cured him ; yet sublime and divinely benignant in 
his visionariness ; the man who, as a pedestrian traveller, 
had seen more of the earth’s surface, and communicated 
more extensively with the children of the earth, than any 
man before or since ; the writer also who published more 
books (all intelligible by fits and sUirts) than any English- 
man, except perhaps Richard Baxter, who is said to have 
published three hundred and sixty-five flua one, the extra 
one being probably meant for leaj>-year. Walking Stewart 
answers entirely to the description of Sir Jameses unknown 
philosopher : his character was most singular ” ; his style 
tending always to the unintelligible ” ; his privacy, in the 
midst of eternal publication, most absolute ; his disposition 
to martyrdom, had anybody attempted it, ready and cheer- 
ful ; and, as the “ founder of a sect,’' considering his intense 
cloudiness, I am not at all sure but he might have answered 
as well as the Grecian Heracleitus, as Spinosa the Jew, or 
even as Schelling the Teutonic Professor. His plantations 
were quite as thriving as theirs ; but the three foreigners 
fell upon hap])ier times, or at least (as regards the last of 
them) upon a soil more kindly, and a climate more hopeful, 
for metaphysical growths.^ 

Not only has the editor done that which he ought not to 
have done ; but too often he has left undone that which he 
ougM to have done. The political tracts of the third volume 
require abundant explanations to the readers of this genera- 
tion ; and yet the notes are rare as well as slight 

There is no need, at this time of day, to take the altitude, 

^ For De Quincey’s two papers on “ Walking Stewart ” see ante, 
Vol. IIL—M. 
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intellectually, of Sir Janies Mackintosh. His position in 
public life was that of Burke ; he stood as a mediator be- 
tween the world of philosophy and the world of inoviri^^ 
politics. The interest in the tw'o men was the same in kind, 
but differently balanced. As a statesman, Burke had pro- 
digiously tile advantage, — not only through the unrivalled 
elasticity of his intellect, which in that respect was an intel- 
lect absolutely mi generis, but because his philosophy was of 
a nature to express and incarnate itself in political specula- 
tion. On the other hand, Sir James was far better qualified, 
by nature as well as by training, for the culture of pure 
abstract metaphysics. It is sometimes made a matter of 
regret that Burke should have missed the professor’s chair 
which he sought. This is injudicious ; as an academic 
lecturer on philosophy, or a speculator in ontological 
novelties, Burke would have failed. Not so Mackintosh. 
As to him, the regret would be reasonable : by detaching 
him from the cares of public business, a chair of philosophy 
would have widened the sphere of those higher speculations 
which, under his management, could not have been less than 
permanently profitable to the world. 

To review so extensive a collection is clearly impossible 
within any short compass. I content myself with a flying 
glance at those papers which are likely to prove the most 
interesting. 


MACKINTOSH ON 8TRUKN8KE 

The case of Count Struensee is to this hour wrapped in 
some degree of darkness : but, even under those circum- 
stances of darkness, it is full of instruction. The doubts 
respect Struensee himself, and the unhappy young Queen 
Matilda ; were they criminal in the way alleged by their 
profligate enemies 1 So far there is a cloud of mystery 
resting on the case ; but, as to those enemies, as to the 
baseness of their motives, and the lawlessness of their act^ 
there is no doubt at all, and no 8ha<low of mystery. This 
being so, — it being absolutely certain that the accusers were 
the vilest of intriguers, aiid unworthy of belief for a moment 
when at any point they passed the boundary line of judicial 
VOL. VUI K 
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proof, certified to Christendom by public oaths of neutral 
pwties, — it follows that the accused are everywhere entitled 
to the benefit of any doubt, any jealousy, any umbrage, 
suspicion, or possibility, against the charge which Juis arisen, 
studl arise, or am arise, in the brain of tlie most liair-splitting 
8}vcial pleader. They that ruined better people than them- 
selves by the wickedest of special pleading cannot have too 
much of it : let them perish, iia regards history and reputa- 
tion, by the arts which they practised. 

King Cliristian the Seventh of Denmark aime over to 
London eaily in the reign of George the Third ; 

“ It was in the golden prime 
Of good ilurouu Alraschid.’* 

He came by contract to fall in love with our Princess 
Matilda. But he had the misfortune to be “ imbecile,” — 
which is a word of vague meaning ; in fact, he was partially 
an idiot, and at times a refractory madman. It has been 
remarked, in connexion with Mr. Galt’s excellent novels, 
that at one time (of course not the present time) too large a 
proportion of the Scottish lairds were secretly, and in ways 
best known to their households, daft ; and in such a degree 
that, if not born gentlemen, they would certainly, by course 
of law, have been cognosced.^ Perhaps the same tendency, 
and developed in part by the same defects of training, at 
that time aflfected the royal houses of Europe. Christian VI I, 
if, instead of being a king, he had been a Scottish labourer, 
would certainly have been “cognosced.” Amongst other 
eccentricities, that recoiled eventually upon others, he in- 
sisted on his friend’s thumping him, kicking him, knocking 
him down, and scratching him severely ; and, if his friend 
declined to do so, then he accused him of high treason. 
Really you had difficult cards to play with this daft laird of 
Copenhagen. If you positively refused to thump him, then 

^ “ Cognosced ” : — A term well known to Scottieh law, and there- 
fore to j^man law. It means judicially reviewed and rcp&rUdy no 
matter in reference to what. But, in common conversation, it has 
come elliptically to mean — d\dy retwme^ as an idiot CognoscOf it 
must be remembered, is the appropriate word, in classical Latin, for 
judicitj review and iuvestigatiou. 
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you were a rebel : an absolute monarch had insisted on your 
doing a thing, and you had mutinously disobeyed. If you 
thuin 2 )ed him, and soundly (wliich was the course taken by his 
friend Brandt^), then you were a traitor; you had tissaulted 
the Lord’s anointed, and were liable to question from the lex 
majestatis. 

To London did this niadman come ; pcrha[)H on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the grave-digger in Hamlet — that in 
England all men are mad, so that madness is not niucli 
remarked. Tiie king saw London ; and London saw him. 
But a black day it was for some peo})le when he tirst set his 
lace towards St. James’s. The poor young Princess Matilda, 
sister to (Jeorge HI, and then only seventeen years old, 
became his unhappy wife ; and Struensee, a young physician, 
whom he liatl picked up at Altoiia, about the same time 
received the fatal distinction of becoming his favourite and 
his minister. The frail personal tenure of such a situation, 
dependent on the caprices of a man imbecile equally as 
regarded intellect and as regarded energy of will, suggested 
to a cabal of court rivals the obvious means for overthrowing 
and supplanting the favourite. To possess themselves sud- 
denly of the king’s person was to possess themselves of the 
state authority. Five minutes suihced to use this authority 
for the arrest of Struensee, — after which, as a matter of 
course, followed his close coiiiinement, with circumstances of 
cruelty now banished everywhere even from the treatment 
of felons ; to that succeeded his pretended trial, his pretend etl 
penitence, his pretended confession, and, finally, his execu 
tiou.2 

Sir James Mackintosh notices the external grounds of 
suspicion applying to the publications against Struensee, and 
particularly the doubtful position in respect to the conspira- 
tors of Dr. Munter, the spiritual assistant of the prisoner. 
This man was employed by the government : was he not 
used as a decoy, and a calumniating traitor 1 That point is 
still dark. He certainly published what he had no right to 

^ Brandt was Dii’ector of* Amusements at the Banish Court. 

— M. 

^ Oil the 28th of April 1772. Biaudt was e.\ecuted at the same 
time.— M. 
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publish. Sir James is disposed, on Hie other hand, to find 
internal marks of sincerity in the doctor’s account of his 
conversatiouR with Stnumsec. Ihit were not these in their 
very nature confidential ? And Sir James liimself remarks 
tliat nobody knows what became latterly of Munter himself ; 
HO that the vouchers for liis veracity which might have been 
iound in subsequent respectability of life are entirely want- 
ing. General Falkenskiohl’s Memoirs ^ make us acquainted 
with the artilices used to obtain from the unhappy young 
queen a confession of adulterous intercourse with Struensee. 
And, if these artilices had been even unknown to us, it must 
strike everybody that such a confession, being so gratuitously 
mischifivous to the queen, is not likely to have been made 
by her, in any ciise where she was fiee from coercion, or free 
from gross delusion. Equally on the hypothesis of her guilt 
or her innocence, the poor lady could have had no rational 
motive for immlpating herself, except such as would imply 
stratagems and fmuds in the conspirators. The case 8«^ems 
to tell its own story. It was thought necessary to include 
Matilda in the ruin of Struensee, because else there was no 
certainty of his ruin ; and upon tiuit depended not only the 
prosperity of the intrigue, but the safety of the intriguers. 
The destruction recoiled upon themselves if the young queen 
regained the king’s ear. But this could be prevented cer- 
hiinly by nothing short of her removal for ever from the 
court. And that could be accomplished only by a successful 
charge of adultery. Else, besides other consequences, the 
cabal feared the summary interposition of England. But of 
adultery, tis they had no ]»roof, or vestige of a proof, it 
became necessary to invent one, by obtaining a confession 
from the queen herself. And this was obtained by practis- 
ing on her credulity, and her womanly feelings of compassion 
for the unfortunate. She was told by the knaves about her 
that an acknowledgment of guilt would save the life of the 
perishing minister. 

There is something in this atrocious falsehood as to 
Struensee, — a part of the story which is not denied by any 

* Memoirta de M, FalkensHold, Offkier- Uirtiral dans le Senrice de 
S, M. Danoise a VEj*oq\te de la Calaatrophe dm ConUe de Struensee ,* 
published iu 1826. — M. 
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party, — reminding one of the fainonH anecdohi about Colonel 
Kirke, in connexion with Monmoiith’.s rel>ellion : a fable no 
doubt in hu ca.se, but realized by the Jhiiiisli c( inspirators. 
They won their poor victim to what she abhorred by a 
promise that could have olfered no temptation except to a 
generous nature ; and, having thus gained their villainous 
object, they did not even counterfeit an etfort to fulfil the 
promise. A confe.ssion obtained under circumstances like 
the.se would weigh little with the just and the considerate.^ 
But where is the proof that the queen did make such a 
confes.sion ? No body of state-commissioners ever received 
anything of the kind from her own hands : nothing remains 
to attest it but the two first letters of her name, — having 
written which, she is said to have fainted away : but who 
wrote the words above her fraction of a signature, without 
which the signature is unmeaiiing, and when they were 
written, whether before or after that fractional signature, 
nothing survives to show. Besides, if Hunter’s account of 
penitential confessions in prison (many of which argue rather 
the abject depression from a bread-and-water diet, and from 
savage ill-treatnumt, than any sincere or natural compunc- 
tion) are to be received against Struensee, much more ought 
we to receive the dying declarations of the young queen ; 
for these were open to no suspicions of fraud. Three years 
after her pretended confession, she declared to her spiritual 
attendant, M. Roques, that, although conscious of impru- 
dences, she never had been criminal. This was her solemn 
declaration, in the midst of voluntary penitential expressions, 
and at a moment when she knew herself to be dying. 
Strange indeed, ' considering her ytmth, and her unhappy 

* Sir James Mackintosh, though manifestly inclined to adopt this 
account of the pretended confession, a little weakens the case by say- 
ing, — “.(/■ General Falkenskiold was rightly infortned,” as though 
the invalidation of the confe.sBion were conditional upon the accuracy 
of the General. But, in fact, if his account were withdrawn, the con- 
spirators are in a still worse position ; for the unfinished signature^ 
confessedly completed surreptitiously by some alien hand, points 
strongly towards a physical compulsion exorcised upon the queen, — 
such as had given way, and naturally would give way, under a violent 
struggle, after oue or two letters had been extorted by forcibly guiding 
her hand. 
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pusiUou ainon< 4 At enemies, knaves, and a lunatic husband, if 
she had vot fallen into some imj)nidence8.^ 

Mi antime, Sir Janu's Maekintosh is almost certainly wrong 
in his view of the course adopLal by the English govern- 
ment. IJe imagines that, from mere excess of indisposition 
to all warlike movements at that time, this government 
slii’ank from elfectual interference. But evidently the wise 
was one ft)r dijdomatic management. And in that way it 
was elfectual ly conducted to the best possible solution by the 
Bi’ilish anibaswidor, Sir RolxTt Murray ; who frighLmed the 
guilty inti’iguers out of their wits. Once satisfied that 
nothing would be attempted against the life of the ([ueen, 
England had no motive for farther interference, nor any 
grounds to go upon. She could not have said, “ I declare 
war against you beciause you have called a daughter of 
England by the foul name of adulteress.” The case was too 
delicate, and too doubtful. Even now, after some light has 
been obtained, the grounds for a legal judgment are in- 
sutlichmt on either side ; then they were much more so. 
The Knglish government must also have been entirely con- 
trolh'd, in such a case, by the private wishes of the royal 
family ; and it was a natural feeling for them^ when no 
prospect existed of a fair judicial inquiry amongst those who, 
in lighting against the queen, would be fighting for their 
own lives, to retire from a feud that could only terminate in 
fixing the attention of Europe upon the miserable charges 
and scandals,— -charges that arose in self-interest, and scandals 
that were propagated by malice. 

The moral of the story seems to lie in its exposure of the 
ruins and the absidute chaos worked by a- pure despotism. 
All hangs by tlio thread of the sovereign’s personal character. 
Here is a stranger to the land suddenly raised from the dust 
into a station of absolute control over the destinies of the 
])i‘ople. His rise, so sudden and unmerited, calls forth rival 
adventurers ; and an ancient kingdom becomes a prize for a 
handful of desperate fortune-hunters. Is there no great 
interest in the country that might rally itself, and show front 
against this insufferable insult ? There is none. Had the 
case arisen in the old despotisms of France or of Spain, it 
^ She died in Hanover in 1775, having left Denmark in 1772. — M. 
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could have been ledreaRed; for each of them posseased ancitmt 
political institutions tliat would perhaps have revived tbein- 
selvca under such a provocation. But in Denmark theic 
were no similar resources. The body of the people, liavin^ 
no political functions through any mode of representation, 
were utterly witliout interest in public aflairs : they had no 
will to move. The aristocracy had no poioer, unless in con- 
cert with the king. And the king was a lunatic. All 
centred, therefore, in half-a-dozen ruiruins and their creatures; 
and the decencies of public justice, the interests of the inno- 
cent, with the honours of an ancient throne, went to wreck 
in their private brawls. 

MACKINTOSH'S DISSERTATION ON THE PROQRESS OF 
ETHICAL PHILOSOriTY 

This is the most valuable of all the twenty-eight tracts 
here collected. At the outset, however (p. 10), it shocks the; 
sense of just logic not a little to find Sir James laying down 
the distinction between the Moral and the Physical Sciences 
as though “ the purpose of the Physical were to answ'er the 
question — What is? the purpose of the Morjil to answer the 
question — JVhnt ought to he?'^ Yet, at p. 238, Sir James 
himself makes it the praise^ of a modern writer that he 
professes to have treated the moral affections “ rather ])hyHio- 
logically than ethically,’^ — as parts of our mental constitu- 
tion, not as involving the fulfilment or violation of duties. 
Now, this is exactly the same thing as saying that he has 
translated the inquiry from the ought to the is ; which trans- 
lation Sir James views as an important change, and not, as 
may be fancied, important for the general field of Philosophy, 
but expressly for “the territory of Ethics.^^ In reality, the 
merest practical guide to morals cannot evade continual 
glimpses into regions of pure theory. And, confining our- 
selves to the great polemic systems of morality, amongst which 
it is that Sir James’s business lies, we must all be aware that 
their differences are not with respect to what should be ddhe 

^ “ The praise ” : — And even the special or separate praise of that 
writer, — which is far, indeed, from being true. 
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and left undone, j;)ut with respect to the grounds of doing and 
forbearing, or with respect to the method of deducing these 
grounds. It was a mistake of the same nature which led 
Coleridge to speak scornfully of a man’s fancying any room, 
at this time ot‘ day, for innovation in Ethics, whether in the 
way of improvement or addition. To be novel, to be original, 
was upon this view unavoidably to be false ; and no road, it 
seems, is open to truth in morals, except through the mono- 
tony of ancient commonplaces. But all this I vehemently 
deny. In days of old, the Academic, the Peripatetic, the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, sought for originality — not by patronis- 
ing separate modes of action, but by deriving from separate 
principles the same modes, or by unfolding the various 
relations of objects that were still the same.^ Not one of 
them dissented from the praise of patriotic /.eal, of justice, of 
temperance, of veracity. You hear of nobody but a scoundrel 
Spartan (always too illiterate to write on Ethics) that ever 
thought of recommending immodesty to young women, or 
the picking of pockets to boys, or the fljigellation of innocent 
children us an agreeable gymnastic exercise to grown-up 
gentlemen. Allowing for these denaturalized wretches on 
the banks of the Eurotos, all Greeks had praciically the same 
final views in Ethics. What they differed in was the way of 

^ In speaking of Ethics, and of the room which it ^*^iw8 for vast 
variety of views, I confine myself naturally in the tej- to the part 
which concerns theory and speculation, — that being the part with 
which Sir James is occupied, and that being precisely the part which 
Coleridge overlooked in the passage referred to. But, even as regards 
the practical part, I cannot forbear calling the reader’s attention to 
the gross blindness of tliut common sentiment which bids us look for 
nothing new in Ethics. What an instance of “ seeing but not perceiv- 
ing, hearing but not uuderstaudiug ! ” So far from being stationary, 
Ethics, even as a practical system, is always moving and advancing, 
and without aid, or needing aid, from colleges or professors. A great 
part of our political life and struggling is but one vast laboratory for 
sifting and ascertaining the rights, the interests, the duties, of the 
unnumbered and increasing parties to onr complex form of social life. 
Questions of lights (and consequently of duties) that were never heard 
of one and two centuries ago, — rights of captives, rights of public 
criminals, rights of pauperism, rights of daily labour, rights of private 
property amongst belligerents, rights of children born in camps, rights 
of creditors, rights of debtors, righta of colonists as against the mother 
country, rights of colonists as against the aborigines of their new 
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arriving at these final views : from what fountains they were 
to be derived ; and, in passing down from tliese fountains, 
through what particular obstructions or collisions of principle 
they had to figlit their way. It is the will, the ought^ the 
practical, which is concerned in the final maxims of J^thics ; 
but it is the intellect, the is, the theoretic, which is con- 
cerned chielly in tlie early stages of its deduction. 

One consequence, and an unfortunate consequence, from 
what I have liere noticed as an oversight in Sir James, is 
tliat he has not examined the various o])inion8 among the 
ancient Orec'k schools as to the s'ummum honum, nor appar- 
ently has adverted to the importance of such an examination. 
These conflicting opinions foritn'd for them the rudders, or 
regulative principles, of their moral theories. We in Christen- 
dom have two concurrent sets of such theories : one of worldly 
etliics, in which ‘‘vice” and “virtue” are the prevailing 
terms ; another of Christian ethics, in which the terms are 
“sin” and “holiness.” And singular it is that these 8e]>arate 
systems flow oftentimes quite apart, each deaf to the oth<*r, 
and nobody taking any notice of their collisions, or seeking 
for any harmony between tliem. The first class re})oses chielly 
on good sense and the prudential experience of life ; the 
second, upon the revealed will of God. Hut, u})on any 

country, rights of the aborigines as against the colonists,— these (pies- 
tions, with countless others of the same class, are rising by genus and 
fi'actions in every newspaper that one takes iq). Civil society is a 
vast irregular encampment, that even now, whilst we apeak, is but 
beginning to take up its ground scientifically, to distribute its own 
parts, and to understand its own economy. In this view, one may 
quote with pleasure a sentence from David Hartley which is justly 
praised by Sir James Mackintosh, — “The rule of life, drawn from the 
practice and opinions of mankind, corrects and improves itself per- 
petually.” And, as it does this by visiting, searching, trying, purify- 
ing every section and angle of the social system, it happens in the 
end that this very system, which had been the great nid^ia of evil and 
wrong, becomes itself a machinery for educating the moral sense. 
With this eternal expansion in new duties arising, or old ones ascer- 
tained, combine, reader, tlie unlimited invitation Imld out by growing 
knowledge to the recasting as to parts, or the resettlement as to^ 
foundations, of ethical theories ; and you begin to look with amazement 
upon the precipitate judgment of Coleridge. If there is any part of 
knowledge that could be really coudeumed to stagnation, probably it 
would soon die altogether. 
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graver or more polenm interest of morals coming forward, 
recourse is usually had to some princif)lc8 or other, more or 
less truly staled, professing to derive themselves from revela- 
tion. So that, ill modern Europe, the Scriptures are a 
primary source of morals to some theoiists, and a supple- 
mentary source to all. P>ut the ancients, it must be remem- 
l)ered, had no such resource in revelation. Beal or pretended 
revelation never existed for them ; consequently, the revealed 
will of God, which at once settles amongst us what is the 
true mmmnm honum for man and his race, could not be 
ap])ealcd to, either as furnishing a foundation for ethical 
systems, or as furnishing their integration. In default of 
such a resource, — never, in fact, liaving Inward or conceived 
of such a resource, — which way could the Greeks turn them- 
selves ? Naturally, and indeed necessarily, they set them- 
selves to investigate the swmmum hmmm^ so far as it was 
fitted for a human nature. What was the supreme object 
after which man should strive ? Was it pleasure, was it 
])ovver, wisdom, happiness, or freedom from passion? Because, 
according to the decision, arose a corresponding economy of 
morals. Tlie siijireme good, whatever that were found to be, 
formed the nucleus around which the system of moralities 
crystallized and arrangt^d themselves. Sir James regrets, 
with reason, the wrecked condition in which all the elder 
systems of Greek ethics are now lying. Excepting the 
Platonic remains generally, and tlie two works of Aristotle 
on this subject, we have no authentic documents to steer by. 
But, by collecting all the fragments, and looking back to the 
presiding view of the smim/um honum, we might rebuild the 
outlines of the old ethics, at least as a fossil megatherium is 
rebuilt, — not so as to display its living power, but enough of 
its structure to furnish a basis for comparison. 

It is singular that Sir James, with all his scholastic 
subtlety, should not have remarked the confusion which 
Paley, and others of his faction, make between utility as a 
test or criterion of morality and utility as a ground of morality. 
Taking it even in the limited sense of a test (that is, as the 
means by which we krmo an act to be moral, but not there- 
fore ns any ground or reason which makes the act to be 
moral), the doctrine is a mere barren theorem, perfectly inert 
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mid without value for practical application ; since the con- 
sequences of all important actions expand themselves through 
a series of alternate undulations, expn‘ssiug siuu'.essively good 
and evil, and of this series no summation is possible to a 
finite intellect. In its earliest and instant eflects, a given 
acit shall be useful : in its secondary elfects, which we may 
distinguish as the undulation B, it shall become perhaps 
mischievous (mischievous, I mean, now that it has reached a 
new order of subjects) : in 0, the tertiary undulation, it shall 
revive into beueficial ag(mcies ; and in remoter cycles travel 
again into evil. Tak(* for instance the French IhiVolution, 
or any single ac.t by which a rlisintereste*! man should have 
deliberately hastened on that awful event: in what blindness 
must he have stood at the time, say about 1789, as to the 
ultimate results of his own daring step ! First caine a 
smiling dawn and the loveliest promise of good for man. 
Next came a dreadful overcasting, in which nothing could 
be seen distinctly, — storms and darkness, under cover of 
which innocent blood was shed like water, fields were fought, 
frenzies of hatred gathered amongst nations, such as cried to 
heaven for help and for retribution. That woe is past ; the 
second undulation is gone by : and now, when the third is 
below our eyes, we are becoming sensible that all that havoc 
and fury, though sad to witness or to remember, were not 
thrown away ; the chaos has settled into order, and a new 
morning with a new prospect has arisen for man. Yet even 
here the series of undulations is not complete. It is ])erhaps 
barely beginning : other undulations, moving through other 
revolutions, and perhaps fiercer revolutions, will soon begin 
to travel forward. And, if a man should fancy that he would 
wait for the final result before he made up his mind as to 
the question of moral verdict to be pronounced upon the 
original movement, he would make a resolution like that of 
a child who proposes to chose the rainbow. 

As a criterion^ therefore, the principle of utility could not 
be of any practical value for appraising an act or system of 
acts ; since this utility is never known, even by approxima- 
tion, until long after the election of the act must have been 
made. But a worse fault in Paley is that he has mistaken 
his own position, and lost in his perplexity the real object 
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which he was then in search of. This was exactly wliat the 
echoolirien would have colled the /orw, i.e. formal principle 
or esRence of virtue, — the ratio eMendi ; what, in fact, it is 
that constitutes the common ground or internal principle of 
agreement between two acts (one, suppose, an act of justice, 
one an act of temperance), so as to bring them equally under 
the common denomination of virtue.^ 

Perhaps the perfection of acuteness appears in Sir James 
Mackintoeh’s refutation of Paley upon the law of honour. 
Rarely htus a false idea been more suddenly cjiused to founder 
And to show out. At one sling it is dispersed into smoke. 
And, the reader is the more gratified because in fact Paley 
was doing a bit of sycophancy to public cant when he said 
tire thing which Mackintosh exposes. What he siiid was 
this : The principh*. calle-d the l<m of honour is worthless. 

/An ordinary debt, for instance, to a tradesman may be 
neglected with no wound to a man’s honour : not so a gaming 
debt ; this becomes an obligation of honour. And very 
properly ; because the latter sort of debt cannot be recovered 
compulsorily, but the other may. This power in the creditor, 
tliough it does not relieve you from the duty of paying him, 

^ Paley’s error was, therefore, when scholastically expressed, a con- 
fusion between the ratio cssendi and the ratio cogjwscendi. About a 
hundred years ago, Daries, and some other followers of Ijeibnitz and 
Wolf, made an effort to recall this important distinction, — that is, to 
force the attention upon the importance of keeping apart the index or 
criterion of any object from its essential or differential prineiple. Some 
readers may fancy it more easy to keep these ideas apart than system- 
atically to confound them. Hut very many cases, and this of Paley’s 
in particular, show that there is a natural tendency to such a con- 
fusion. And, upon looking more rigorously, 1 perceive that Sir James 
Mackintosh has not overlooked it ; lie lias in fact expressed it re- 
peatedly, but always in terms that would hardly have conveyed the 
full meaning to my mind if I had not been expressly seeking for 
such a meaning. At p. 14 (vol. i.) he thus distinguishes : — “ These 
momentous inquiries relate to at least two perfectly distinct subjects ; 
I. The nature of the distinction between Right and Wrong in human 
conduct ; and, II. The nature of those feelings with which Right and 
Wrong are contemplated by human beings. The discrimination has 
seldom been made by moral philosophers ; the difference between the 
two problems has never been uniformly observed by any of them,” 
At p. 16 he taxes both Paley and Bentham with having confounded 
them ; and subsefjnently, at p. 193, he taxes the latter still more 
pointedly with this capital confusion. 
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most properly relieves you from the stress upon your lioiumr. 
Honour creiitcR a sanctity in that only which is confided to 
the keepin}^ and sanction of honour. It is j^ood for so much 
as it undertakes. But, if this were even otherwise, how is 
Paley entitled to presume, in any law, a countenance to 
crimes of which that law simply takes no cognisance i “ His 
“ chapter,’^ says Sir James, “ on what he calls the Law of 
“ Honour is unjust even in its own small sphere, because it 
“ supposes Honour to allow what it does not forbid ; thougli 
“ the trutli be that the vices enumerated by him are only 
“ not forbidden because they are not within its jurisdiction.'* 
Honour tells a man to repay a friend who lent him money at 
a critical moment of distress, and who holds no voucher for 
that money : but honour never told a man mt to pay his 
shoemaker. That sort of debt indeed honour does not enforce, 
though far from discountenancing its payment, simply because 
such a case does not fall within its proper cognisance. But as 
well might the Court of Chancery be reproached for not trying 
the crime of murder. If wo adopted the infirm logic of Paley, 
we should be bound in such a case to infer that our Supreme 
Court of Equity looked indulgently upon the crime of murder. 

There are two most weighty remarks at p. 1 06, connected 
by Sir James with this subject of Paley. One is that, even 
if the law of honour ceased as a separate mode of obligation 
(not contradicting general moral laws, but only unequally 
enforcing them), still there would remain a natural and 
transcendent law of sexual morality, as much distinct from 
the higher ethics as the worldly principle of honour ; viz. 
that morality which makes the characteristic virtue of a man 
to lie in courage, of a woman in chastity. Great good is 
done, and much of social welfare is upheld, by such a 
morality, and also, as by the rule of honour, some wrong, 
because much practical partiality, and oftentimes much dis- 
proportion to our judgments. Yet here is a mode of 
morality, imperfect as honour is imperfect, but not therefore 
false, and which still works for good, and which all tj^e 
Paley B in this world will fortunately never be able to shake. 

The other remark concerns the tendency of Paley’s philo- 
sophy ; which, having little grandeur or enthusiasm to 
support it, was morbidly disposed to compromise with evil, 
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ami to “go lor” as much good as seemed conveniently to Ihj 
got. Most justly does Mackintosh tax it with looking in the 
same direction as the worst ethics of the Roman Catholics, — 
tliat is, tl»e ethics of Escobar and the most intensely worldly 
amongst the Jesuits. Upon that he argues that no philosophy 
can be so unfitted for the training of the monil sense, or for 
the culture of the noble and the enthusiastic as it exists in 
early manhood. Oxford, but more especially Cambridge, as 
carried by old connexion too naturally to an exaggerated 
estimate of Paley, would do well to think of this. Paley’s 
talents, within lower spheres of speculation, were prodigious. 
But he wanted everything that should have fitted him for 
what is subtlest in philosophy, or what is grandest in ethics. 
Continue to honour the man as the most philosophic amongst 
the essentially worldly-minded ; but do not ratify and coun- 
tersign his hybrid morality by making it a chief text of your 
ethics, and an examination-book for the young aristocracy of 
England. 


MACKINTOSH ON MACHIAVBL 

There is a short but tine and very important exordium ^ 
to the paper on Machiavel, exposing the relations of litera- 
ture t/O science, to ethics, and to speculative philosophy. 
That function of literature by which it reacts upon all these 
great interests, so as to diffuse them, to popularize them, to 
protect them, and to root them, is apt enough to escape the 
notice of most men, who regard literature as a mere em- 
bellishment of life, not as one of its deep-sunk props. And 
yet, os Sir James truly remarks, in times when the whole 
philosophic speculation of a country gathers itself into 
cloistral retreats, and when as yet there is no general litera- 
ture to diffuse its results and to naturalize its capital prob- 
lems amongst the people, nothing is more liable to sudden 
blights than such insulated advances in culture ; which, on 
the other hand, become ineradicable when once they have 
knit themselves on to the general mind of the people by the 
intertexture of literature. Spinning this kind of nidiM for 

^ “ Exordium ” : — An exbrdium which virtually (and in piurto 
verbally) repeats a similar passage at pp. 44, 45 of vol. i. 
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itself, the larva of the future ehrysalis becomes safe; whilst 
otherwise it is in constant peril. 

What suggests this train of thought is the fact that 
Macluavel, amongst prose- wi’iters on 8]>eculative and abstract 
themes, was one of the iiist who “stooped to conquer” by 
laying aside the borrowed dignity of a learned language. 
Being an Italian, he wrote Italian ; he adapted himself to 
the popular mind amongst his countrymen ; he spoke to them 
in their mother tongue. By such an effort a man sacrifices 
a little momentary rank in the estimate of critics, to regain 
it a hundredfold in an influence wide and lasting over the 
general heart. The choice of Machiavel was wise, and yet 
perliaps not made in the spirit of wisdom, but of rancorous 
passions. He could not reach his enemies by his republican 
patriotism, or his fierce miso-tramontaiiism, vnth&ut Italian ; 
he could not reiich his friends by counsels that should guide 
their exterminating swords, unless through a familiar dialect. 
The same malicious and destroying wisdom, in the same 
service of a vindictive lieart, biiriiH in the most famous of 
his works, The Fritice. This work it is, and the true inter- 
pretation of its reckless insensibility to the wickedness of the 
machinery by which it works, that probably constituted the 
reason to Sir James Mackintosh for at all turning his atten- 
tion upon Machiavel. 

It has always been a riddle whether I'he Pri/tice of 
Machiavel were meant for a Titan satire upon the profligacy 
of political agents, or very seriously for a Titan theory of 
evil arts as the only weapons commensurate to the unscrupu- 
lous wickedness of men armed with power. It is Sir James 
Mackintosh’s wish to side with the former view of the 
question : — “ The Prince , says he, “ is an account of the 
“ means by wliich tyrannical power is to be acquired and 
“ preserved : it is a theory of that class of phenomena. It 
“ is essential to its purpose, therefore, that it should contain 
an exposition of tyrannical arts. But it is also plain that 
“ the calm statement of tyrannical arts is the bitterest of aj.1 
“ satires against them.” Yes, for him who has already pre- 
conceived such a view of tyrannical arts ; but no satire at all 
for him who has reconciled himself to such arts, as the 
iudispeiisable means of placing men upon a level with their 
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enemies, and cities upon equal terms with their rivals. 
When Gulliver Uilked with coolness and smilin^^ amateur- 
ship of every art used in Christian warfare for hacking, 
hewing, slashing, maiming, or burning the framework of 
human bodies, he was viewed by his royal auditor, after 
hearing him coolly to the end, as the most hori’id little 
monster on the terraqueous globe. But Gulliver had so 
little suspected any liability in his own opinions to such a 
construction that he had talked with the self-satisfied air of 
a benevolent philosopher teaching the old idea how to shoot. 

“A pliilosophical treatise on poisons would,” says Mack- 
intosh, “ determine the quantity of each poisonous substance 
“ capable of producing death, the circumstances favourable or 
“ adverse to its operation, and every other information essen- 
“ tial to the purpose of the poisoner, though not intended for 
/ his use.” Something like this has been pleaded on behalf 
of Machiavel by others. But in fact it will not bear a 
critical scrutiny. For all depends on the mode of present- 
ing the poisonous arts. In a little chemico-medical manual 
lying before me at this moment, the Parisian author, speak- 
ing of the modes employed to colour wines, says, “ On pent 
jaunir ces liquides” (white wines) Paide du gaz acide 
sulfureiix : cidte fraude est dangereuse, si Tacide se trpuvo 
en assez grande quantity.** Now, here there is something 
not strictly correct ; for the writer teaches a secret which he 
knows to be profitable on one hand and dangerous on the 
other, with a slight caution that he might easily have made 
a full one. The secret is likely to be tried, it is likely to 
cause danger ; whilst the simple means for evading the 
danger, viz. by stating the proper proportions, he is too 
indolent to report. Yet still, though blamablc, this author 
is far above being suspected of any wish to teach murderous 
arts. And what is the proof of this 1 Why, that he never 
introduces any substance for the mere purpose of showing its 
uses as a poison ; but, when other uses have obliged him to 
notice it, he takes occasion to caution the reader as to those 
which are dangerous. If a man were answerable for all the 
indirect or inverse modes of reading his book, then every 
writer on meditjal jurisprudence would be liable to indict- 
ment ; fur such works may be always turned to account as 
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reversely systems of poisoning ; the artifices for detecting 
guilt may always be applied by a Locusta (Suetnn. in 
Claudio) or a Brinvilliers as so many directions for aiding its 
operations ; just as the Lord’s Prayer, read backwiu’ds, was 
of old times the shortest means for evoking the fiend. Now, 
Machiavel’s arts of tyranny are not collected from this sort of 
reading backwards : they compose a good, honest, and 
straightforward assertion of wholesale wickedness as absolutely 
essential to prosperity and comfort of mind in this shocking 
world. Many have fancied that, if challenged as an elaborate 
jester in masquerade, Macliiavel would have burst into 
explosions of laughter. Far from it : he would have looked 
as angry and disconcerted as Gulliver, and would have said, 
probably, “ Oh, if you come to virtue, and all that sort of 
thing, really I pretend to no opinions on the subjec.t : I am 
addressing myself to men of sense, and simply taking it for 
granted that, as such, in a world of universal kicking and 
being kicked, they will wish to kick back in every direction.” 

But the defect of Sir James Mackintosh’s paper is the 
neglect of positive extracts from The Prvncey given in their 
true connexion. Such a treatment would soon have dis- 
persed any doubts about the final drift of the work. For, 
suppose that in a work on poisons (to adopt Mackintosh’s 
own illustration) you met with a little section like this : — 
" With respect to the proper mdde of despatching young 
toothless infants, I always set my face against the use of 
poison, I do so on moral principle, and also as a man of 
refinement. It is evident that poison in such a case is quite 
needless ; you may operate more speedily by a little lavender 
water : this will be agreeable to both parties, yourself and 
the child : pour a few spoonfuls into a slop-basin ; hold the 
little human kitten with its face downwards in this, and it 
will hardly have time to mew before the trick will be done. 
Now observe the difference of circumstances with respect to 
an adult. How pleasing it is to the benign heart that 
nature should have provided so vast a gamut in the art of 
murder I To the philosophic mind it suggests the idea that 
perhaps no two people ought to be murdered in the same 
manner. Suppose, for instance, the subject marked for 
immediate despatch to be your uncle, — a huge, broad- 
vou vm L 
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shouldered monster, evidently quite unfit to live any longer. 
I should say, now, tliat a dose of corrosive sublimate would 
be the correct thing for him. l^hlebotomy would never do 
with such a bullock as that. He would turn a mill with his 
blood, and the place of operating would become a mere 
shambles. If, again, you attempted to repeat upon him the 
experiment that had succeeded with the infant, surprising 
and holding him down in the water when washing his face, 
the refractory ruffian would assuredly break the basin in his 
struggles : his face wouhl be lacerated ; and, when liis howl- 
ing had brought the police to his assistance, the streaming 
blood would give an air of plausibility to his odious calumny 
that you had been attempting to cut his throat ; whereas he 
knows, as well as you know, that not a drop of blood would 
have been spilt, and very little water, had he forborne 
making so horrid an uproar.” 

After such a passage, I suppose few people would be 
satisfied with Sir James’s construction of the book : — “ It 
is an account of the means by which the art of assassination 
is to be acquired and preserved : it is a theory of that class 
of phenomena. It is essential to its purpose, therefore, that 
it should contain an exposition of murder in all its varieties.” 
In reality, the state of lUlian society in those days, as Sir 
James himself suggests, is the best key to the possibility of 
such a work as The Prince^ but, at the same time, the best 
guarantee of its absolute sincerity. We need only to read 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, who was a contem- 
porary of Machiavel,^ to see with what reckless levity a man 
naturally generous and brave thought of avenging his 
slightest quarrel by a pistol-shot from some cowardly 
ambuscade. Not military princes only, but popes, cardinals, 
bishops, appear to have employed murderers, and to have 
sheltered murderers as a necessary part of their domestic 
garrisons, — often to be used defensively or in menace, but, 
under critical circumstances, to be used aggressively for 
sudden advantages. It was no mistake, therefore, in 
Frederick of Prussia to reply calmly and elaborately to The 
Prince as not meant for a jest, but as a serious philosophic 

^ Niccolo Macluuvtilli, 1469'1527 ; Beuvenuto Celliui, 1500-15/0. 
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treatise offered to tlie world (if on such a subject one may 
say so) in perleet good faith. It may perhaps also be no 
mistake, at all events it ])rove 8 the difi'usive impression as to 
the cool wickedness of the book, that in [aist times many 
peo2>le seriously believed the name of Old Nick (one of the 
vulgar expressions for the Devil) to liave been an olf-set from 
the name of Niccolo Machiavelli.^ 


MACKINTOSH ON THE “ ICON BASILIK^ ” 

People in general imagine that the question relating to 
the Icon BadlM is obsolete and hastening to decay. But, 
more properly, it should be described as in the condition of 
those tapestries which fade into dimness when laid aside for 
a long time into dark rej)08i lories, but, u]»on being brought 
back to sunlight, revive gradually into something of their 
early life and colouring.^ There are four separate reasons 
why the authorship of this book will always remain an 
interesting problem for the historical student : — 

Isi, Because it involves something of a mystery. In this 
respect it resembles the question as to the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
as to the Iron Mask, &c. ; and, unless some new docu- 
ments should appear, — which is not quite impossible, but is 
continually growing nearer to an impossibility, — it will 
remain a mystery ; but a mystery which might be made 
much more engaging by a better mode of presenting the 
evidence on either side, and of pointing the difliculties that 
beset either conclusion. 

2dly, Because it is an instructive example of convicting 

^ But this is altogether a mistake. English people resident in 
Southern France (and amongst them, I think, the late Lady Blessing- 
tou) have been often made aware of a common nursery artifice for 
alarming refractory children in the appeal to Niccolo ^ — far too pro- 
foundly traditional to have been borrowed from any book, much less 
from a book of doubtful interpretation, and in an alien language. 

* “ Life and colouring ” : — Such a change happened, three or four 
years ago, to what are called The Raphael Tapestries. After ha^^ng 
been laid up in darkness for about ten years, they were brought out 
and exhibited at Manchester ; after which the crimsons deepened 
remarkably under constant exposure to light, the blues clarified them- 
selves, and the harmonies of the colouring began to revive. 
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evidence ; wliich evidence, bavin*' long been sifted by various 
cross -examiners, sliarp as razors trom ability and from 
reciprocal animosity, has now bi;come interesting for itself. 
The question it was wliich interested at the first ; but at 
length the mere testimonies, illustrated by hostile critics, 
have come to have a sepamte interest of their own, apart 
from the point at issue. 

Zdly^ The book has a close connexion with the character 
of Charles I. ; which is a character meriting a profound 
attention, where its native features are brought under the 
light of the very diflicult circumstances besetting its natural 
development. 

The book is one of that small number which (like 
the famous pam])hlet of the Abb6 Sieyes on the Tiers Etat) 
produced an impression in its day worthy to be called 
national. According to my present recollection, I ’»‘ust 
myself have seen the forty-ninth edition ; at pre8^^^'^(ri be 
1846) it wants but thirty-two months of full two‘‘‘''^^n( << ft 
years ^ since the ])ublication of the book. Such a'^^*'x.tiQn 
of di8tributi<m in an ago of readers so limited, such a 
of the interest connected with a question so personr is t,at 
strongest testimony extant of the awe pursuing so bo? a 
as the judicial execution of a king. t 

Sir James Mackintosh Likes up the case as against Lk, 
Wordsworth. And, being a lawyer, he fences with the 
witnesses on the other side in a style of ease and adroitness 
that wins the reader’s applause. Yet, after all, he is not the 
more .satisfactory for being brilliant. He studied the case 
neither more nor less than he would have done a brief : he 
took it up on occasion of a sudden summons ah extra ; and it 
is certain that no j uatice will ever be done to all the bearings 
of the evidence unless the evidence is examined con amore. 


^ The king suflfered on the 80th of January 1649. And I have 
somewhere rend an anecdote that Royston, the publisher, caused 
several copies, the first that were sufficiently dry, to be distributed 
amoii/st the crowd that surrounded the scaffold, lids was a bold act. 
For Royston and all his equipage of compositors were in great peril 
alrea<ly by their labours at the press. Imprisonment for political 
oirence.s was fatal to three out of four in those days ; but the 
penallies wore sometimes worse than irnprisoninent for offences so 
critically perilous a.s that of Roystou. 
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It must be a labour of love, ft|K.mtaueo\iK, and even im- 
])as8i()ned, and not of mere c()ni])liancc with the suggestion of 
a journal, or the exeitennuit of a new book, that will ever 
support the task of threshing out and winnowing all the 
materials available for this discussion. 

Were I propi'ietor of this journal,^ and entitled to room 
d discretion^ perhaps I might be indiscreet enough to take 
forty pages for my own separate use. But, being merely an 
inside passenger, and booked for only oni‘, place, I must 
confine myself to my own allotment. This puts an end to 
all idea of reviewing the whole controversy ; but it may 
lie well to point out one or two oversights in Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

The reader is aware of the question at issue : viz. whether 
the IcQUy which is supposed to have done so much service to 
the cause of royalty by keeping alive the memory of Charles I. 
in the attitude of one forgiving injuries, or expostulating 
with enemies in a tone of apj)arent candour, were really 
written by the king liimself, or written for him, under the 
^ask of his chameter, by Dr. Gauden.^ Sir James, in this 
'*,ji8e, is counsel for Dr. Qaiiden. Now, it happened that, 
u\out six months after the Restoration, this doctor was made 
njshop of Exeter.’^ The worthy man was not very long, — 
Viz. exactly forty-eight days, — in discovering that Exeter was 
“a horror”^ of a bishopric. It was so ; he was quite correct 

^ Tail's Edinburgh Magazine I in the number of which for July 
3846 this ])nper on Mackintosh was published. — M. 

* John Gauden, born 1605, made D.D. of Oxford in 1641, became 

Rector and Rural Dean of Rocking in F^sex in 1642, and was in that 
I>ost, with some reputation as an author, and latterly as an ardent 
Royalist, at the time of the execution of Charles in January 1648-9. 
He remained in the same living, with increasing literary reputation on 
account of pamphlets, &c., in the Anglican and Royalist interest, till 
the Restoration of May 1660 ; immediately after which, and the re- 
establishment of the Church of England on its former basis, he was 
one of those selected by Clarendon for conspicuously deserved ecclesi- 
astical preferment. — M. ^ 

* Gauden went to Exeter os the newly- appointed Bishop of Exeter 
in December 1660. — M, 

* A horror" \ — It is true that Dr. Gauden received a sum of 
twenty thousand pounds within the first year ; but tkai was for 
renewal of leases that had lapsed during the Commonwealth suppression 
of the sees, and nothing so great was likely to occur again. 
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there : “ liorrur ” is liis own word ; and a horror it was until a 
late act for (‘halting the weak and pulling down the mighty. 
Sir James seems to have thought this plirase of a horror ’’ un 
])eii fort for so young a prelate. But it is to he considered 
that Dr. Ganden came immediately from the rural deanery of 
Hocking, where the pastures /vre good. And Sir James ought 
to have known, hy one memorable case in liis own time, and 
cliarged upon the injustice of his own party, that it is very 
possible for a rural parson leaving a simple rectory to view 
i-veu a bishopric as an insuppcmtjihle affront, — and in fact as 
an atrocious hoax or swindle, if the rectory happened to he 
Stanliope, wortli in good mining years pix tliousand yer 
annum, and the bishopric to he Exeter, worth, until lately, 
not so much as two. Rut the use which Sir James makes 
of this fact, corning so soon after the king’s return, is that 
assuj’cdly the doctor must have had some conspicuous iiuuit, 
wlien so inimediately promoted, and amongst so select a few. 
That merit, Ik* means to argue, could have been nothing else 
or less than the seasonable authorship of the Icon, 

It is certain, however, that the service which obtained 
Exeter was not this. Worcester, to which Qauden after- 
w'ards obhiined a translation, and the fond hope of Winchester, 
which he never lived to reach, may have been sought for on 
the argument of the Icon,^ But Exeter was given on another 
consideration. This is certiiin, and, if known to Sir James, 
would perhaps have arrested his final judgment. 

2. Sir James (piotes, without noticing their entire in- 
accuracy, the well-known words of Lord Clarendon, — that, 
when the secret (as to the Icon) should cease to be such, 
“ nobody would be gladd of it but Mr. Milton.” I notice this 
only as indicating the carelessness with which people read, 

* Gau<fGn had expected the great bishopric of Winchester, but had 
hceii obliged to be content with promotion from the bishopric of 
Exeter to that of Worcester. The promotion was in May 1 662 ; and 
he died at Worcester on tlie 20th of September in the same year. — De 
Qaincey seems to have been but imperfectly informed about the facts 
of Gauden’s life, and the overwhelming evidence furnished by his own 
letters, and by Clarendon’s conduct to him, that he was the real author 
of the Icon Basilike. It is amazing to me that there should have 
remained since the publication of the Clarendon Stale Papers in 1786 
a rag of doubt on the subject, — M, 
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and the imperfect knowledge of the facts even aimm^st 
])erson.s like Lord Clarendon, havin.tr easy access to the details 
and contemporary with the oise. Why should the disclosure 
have so special an interest for Milton I The lam 
or Royal Image, having been set up for national worship, 
Milton, viewing the case as no better than idolatry, applied 
himself to pull down the idol ; and, in allusion to the title 
of the hook, as well as to the ancient sect of Iconochists, he 
called his own exposure of the Icon hy the name lamochutes^ 
or the Image breakerd But Milton had no interest in 
Lord Clarendon’s secret. What he had meant hy hre.aking 
the image was, not the showing that the king had not written 
the book, but that whoever had written it (king or any- 
body else) had falsely represented the politics and public 
event.s of the last seven years, and had falsely coloured the 
king’s opinions, feelings, and designs, as expounded by his 
acts. Not the title to tlie authorship was what Milton 
denied : of that he was comparatively careless : but the 
king’s title to so meek and candid a character as was there 
portrayed. It is true that, laughingly, and in transitu^ Milton 
notices the unlikelihood of a king’s finding leisure for such a 
task ; and lie notices also the internal marks of some 
chaplain’s hand in the style. That same practice in com- 
position which suggested to Sir James Mackintosh his 
objections to the style, as too dressed and precise for a prince 
writing with a gentleman’s negligence, suggested also to 
Milton his suspicion of a clerical participation in the work. 
He thought probably, — which may, after all, turn out to be true, 
— that the work was a joint product of two or more persons. 
But all that was indillerent to his argument. His purpose was 
to destroy the authority by exposing the falsehood of the book. 
And his dilemma is framed to meet either hypothesis, — that 
of the king’s authorship, or that of an anonymous courtier’a 
Written by the king, the b(X)k falsifies facts in a way which 
must often have contradicted his own official knowledge, and 
must therefore impeach Ids veracity. Written for the kinjpf, 
the work is still liable to the same charge of material falsehood, 

* Milton’s ** EikonoMastee^ in Answer to a Book entitl’d Eikon 

Basiliket*’ was published in October lt>49, after the Eikon Jlanlike 
had been in circulation for eight mouths. — M. 
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thong] 1 probably not of conscious falscliood ; so far the writer^s 
position may seem improved ; one who was not in the Cabinet 
would often utter untriitlis without knowing them to be such : 
yet again this is balanced by the deliberate assumption of a 
false character for the purpose of public deception.^ 

3. Amongst the pjissages which most atfect the king’s 
cliaracter on the former hypotluisis (viz. that of his own 
authorship) is the 12th section of the /con, relating to his 
ju'ivate negotiations with the Irish Roman Catholics. The 
case stands thus : — Charles had ]>een charged with liaving 
excited (or permitted his Popisli Queen to excite) the Irish 
Hel)ellion and Massacre of 1641. To this charge, being 
factious and false, it was easy for him to reply with tlie bold 
front of ail innocent man. There was next a second charge, 
of having negotiated with the reliels subsequently to their 
insuri*ection. To this also there was a reply, — not so 
triumphant, becivuse, as a fact, it could not be blankly denied ; 
but, under the state dithculties of the king, it was capable of 
defence. Thirdly, however, there was a charge quite sejiarate 
and much darker, which, if substantiated, would have ruined 
the royal cause with many of its stanchest adherents. This 
concerned the secret negotiation with the Popish nuncio 
through Lord Glamorgan. It may be ninety years since Dr. 
Birch, amongst his many useful contributions to English 
History, brought to life this curious correspondence ; and 
since that day there has been no room for doubt as to the 
truth of the charge. Lord Glamorgan was a personal friend 
of the king, and a friend so devoted that he submitted with- 
out a murmur to be represented publicly as a poor imbecile 
creature, 2 — this being the sole retreat open to the king’s own 

^ Clarendon’s suylng that nobody but Mr. Milton would be gla<l of 
the revelation of Gauden’s claim to the authorship of the Kihm 
Basilike may be interpreted as meaning that, though it might be a 
disappointment to Mr. Milton to find that after all he had not had a 
king for an antagonist, on the other hand there would be some satis- 
faction to him in having his shrewd guess confirmed that the king was 
not the real author of the Mkon, and in witnessing the discomfiture of 
the Royalists if they had to acknowledge that the book they had been 
worshipping as something of actually divine quality was the mere 
fabricaliou of a second-rate ecclesiastical rhetorician. — M. 

* This “ poor imbecile creature was the original suggester of the 
fleatii-eugiue. He is known in his earlier life as Lord Herbert, son 
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character. Now, the Jem does not distinguish this last 
charge, as to which tliere was no answer, from tlu* two others, 
where there 1 ^ 705 . In a person situated like Gauden, and 
superficially accpiaiuted with political facts, this confusion 
might be perfectly natural. Not so with the king ; and it 
would deejdy injure his memory if we could suppose him 
to have benefited artfully by a defence u])ou one charge 
which the reader fas he knew) would apply to another. Yet 
would it not equally injure him to sup])()s(? that he had 
accepted from another such an equivocating defence ? No : 
for it must be recollected that the king, though he had read, 
could not have had the opportunity (which he anticipated) of 
revising the proof sheets ; consequently we know’ not what 
he might finally have struck out. But, were it otherwise, 
Sir James Mackintosh argues that the dishonesty would, 
under all the circumstances, have been trivial, when confined 
to the act of tolerating an irrelevant defence, in comparison of 
that dishonesty w’hich could deliberately compose a false 
one. So far I fully agree with Sir James : his ai)ology for the 
defence of the act, supposing that defence to be Gaiiden’s, 
is sulficieiit. But his apology for the act itself is, I fear, 
untenable. He contends that *‘it certainly w(i8 not more 
unlawful for him” [the king] “ to seek the aid of the 
Irish Catholics tluwi it was for his opponents to call in the 
succour of the Scotch Presbyterians.” How so ? The cases 
are most different. The English and the Scottish Parliaments 
were on terms of the most brotherly agreement as to all 
capital points of policy, whether civil or religious. In both 
Senates all were Protestants ; and the preponderant body, 
even in the English Senate, up to 1646, were Presbyterians, 

of Lord Worcester, who at that time was an earl, but afterwards raised 
to a marquisate ; and subsequently the son was made Duke of Beaufort. 
And from him the present House of Beaufort (the old royal 
Plantagenet Somersets), Lord Raglan, Ac., are the direct lineal 
de8cen«lant8. Apart from the negotiations with the nuncio, th,e king's 
personal bargain with Lord Herbert (wliom he made Earl of Glamorgan, 
as a means of accrediting him for this particular Irish service) i^ras 
tainte<l with marks of secret leanings to Popery. Lord Glamorgan's 
family were Papists ; and into this family, the house of Somerset 
having Plantagenet blood in their veins, the king was pledged to give 
a daughter in marriage, with a portion of three hundred thousand 
pounds. 
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and, one may say, Scottish Presbyterians ; for they had 
taken tlie Covenant Consecjnently no injury, ])re8ent or in 
reversir)!!, to any great Phiropean interest, could be charged 
upon the consciences of the two Parliaments; whereas the 
Kilkenny Treaty, on Charles’s part, went to the direct 
formal establishment of Popery as the Irish Church, to the 
restoration of the lands claimed as Church lands, to a large 
confiscation, and to the utter extermination of the Protestant 
interest in Ireland. The treaty did all this by its l^ndency ; 
and, if it were to be prevented from doing it, that could only 
be through prolonged war, in W'hich the king would have 
found himself ranged in battle against the Protestant faith. 
The king not only testified his carelessness of the Protestant 
interest, but he also raised a new and a rancorous cause of 
civil war. 

The truth is that Mackintosh, from the long habit of 
defending the Roman Catholic pretensions as applying to 
our own times, was tempted to overlook the difference wliich 
affected those pretensions in 1645-6. Mark the critical 
point of time. A great anti-Protestant league of kingdoms 
had existed for a century, to which Spain, Austria, Bavaria, 
many Italian states, and, intermitting! y, even France, were 
parties. The great agony of this struggle between Popery 
and the Reformation came to its crisis, finally and for ever, 
in the Thirty Years’ War ; which, beginning in 1618 (just 
one hundred years after Luther’s first movement), terminated 
in 1648, by the Peace of Westphalia. That treaty it was, 
balancing and readjusting all Christendom, until the French 
Revolution again unsettled it, that, first proclaimed to the 
Popish interest the hopelessness of further efforts for exter- 
minating the Protestant interest. But this consummation 
of the strife had not been reached by four or five years at 
the time when Charles entered upon his jesuitic^l dealings 
with the Popish council in Ireland, — dealings equally at war 
with the welfare of struggling Europe, with the fundamental 
laws of the three kingdoms which the king ruled, and with 
the coronation oaths which he had sworn. I, that feel deep 
pity for the afflicted prince, whose position blinded him, of 
necessity, to the truth in many things, am the last person 
to speak harshly of his conduct. But undoubtedly he com- 
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mittcd a great error for his reputation, that would have 
proved even a fatal error for his interests had it suc(!eeded 
at the moment, and that might have upset the interests of 
universal Protestantism, coming at that most critical moment. 
This case I notice, as having a large application ; for it is 
too generally true of politicians arguing the Roman Catholic 
claims in these modern days, when the sting of Popery as 
a political power is extracted, that they forget the very 
different position of Prot(?stantism when it had to fa(;e a vast 
hostile confetleration, always m procmciu for exterminating 
war in case a favourable opening should arise. 

Taking leave of the Jam liadlUct^y I would express my 
opinion that the question is not yet cxhaustexl : ,the jdeadings 
must be re-opened. But in the meantime no single argu- 
ments have been adduced against the king’s claim of equal 
strength with these two of Sir James’s, — one drawn from 
external, the other from intenial evidence : — 

Firstf that, on the Gauden hypothesis. Lord Clarendon’s 
silence as to the Icon in hia flistory, though not strictly 
correct, is the venial error of a partisan ; but that, on the 
other, or anti-Gaudeu hypothesis, his silence is fatal to his 
own character as a man decently honest, and yet without an 
intelligible motive. 

Secondly^ that the impersonal character of the Icon is 
strongly in favour of its being a forgery. All the rhetoric.al 
forgeries of the latter Greek literature, such as the Letters 
of Phalaris, of Themistocles, &c., are detected by that mark. 
These forgeries, applying themselves to ages distant from 
the writer, are often, indeed, self-exposed by their ignorant 
anachronisms. That was a flaw which could not exist in a 
forgery applied to contemporary events. But else, in the 
want of facts, of circuinstantialities, and of personalities, such 
as were sure to grow out of love or hatred, there is exactly 
the same air of vagueness, and of timid dramatic personation, 
in the Icon as in the old Greek knaveries. 

MACKINTOBH'B MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

Perhaps it would have been an advantageous change for 
this republication of Sir James Mackintosh’s works if the 
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entire third volume had been thrown overboard, so as to 
lighten the vessel This volume consists of political papers 
that are at any rate imperfect from the want of many docu- 
ments that should accompany them, and are otheiwisi^ 
imperfect, laudably imperfect, from their author’s station as 
a political partisan. It was his duty to be partial These 
papers arc merely contributions to a vast thesaurus^ never to 
be exhausted, of similar papers. Dislocated from their 
general connexion, they are useless ; whilst, by compelling 
a higher price of admission, they obstruct the public access 
to other articles in the collection, which have an independent 
value, and sometimes a very high value, upon the very 
highest subjects. The ethical dissertation is crowded with 
just views as regards what is old, and witli suggestions 
brilliant and powerful as regards all the openings for novelty. 
Sir James Mackintosh has here done a public service to 
education and the interests of the age, by setting his face 
against the selfish schemes of morality too much favoured 
by the tendencies of England. He has thrown light upon 
the mystery of conscience. He has offered a subtle method 
t)f harmonizing philosophic liberty with philosophic necessity. 
He has done justice, when all men were determinately unjust, 
to the leading Schoolmen, — to Aquinas, to Ockham, to Biel, 
to Scotus, and in more modern times to Soto and Suarez. 
To his own contemporaries he is not just only, but generous, 
08 in the spirit of one who wishes to make amends for the 
past injustice of others. He is full of information and 
suggestion upon every topic which he treats. Few men 
have so much combined tlie power of judging wisely from a 
stationary position with the power of changing that station 
under changing circumstances in the age or in the subject 
He moves slowly, or with velocity, as he moves amongst 
breakers, or amongst open seas. And upon every theme 
which he treats, in proportion as it rises in importance, the 
reader is sure of finding displayed the accomplishments of a 
scholar, the philosophic resources of a very oiiginal thinker, 
the elegance of a rhetorician, and the large sagacity of a states- 
man controlled by the most sceptical caution of a lawyer. 
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{irguiijciit aj^aiiist miracL^a is simply tliia : — Every 
possible event, however various in its degree of credibility, must 
of necessity be more credible when it rests upon a sufficient 
cause lying within the field of what is called 'nature than wlieii 
it does not, — more credible when it obeys some mechanical 
cause than when it transcends such a cause and is miraculous. 

Therefore, aasume the resistance to credibility in any 
pTeternatural occurrence as e<iual to a:, and the very ideal or 
possible value of human testimony as no more than x : in 
that case, under the most favourable circumstances conceivable, 
the argument for and against a miracle, -fa; and - a, will be 
equal ; the two values will destroy each other ; and the 
result will be — 0. 

But, inasmuch as this expresses the value of human 
testimony in its highest or ideal form, — a form which is 
seldom realized in experience, — the true lesiilt will be 
different ; there will always be a negative result, much or 
little according to circumstances, but in any case enough to 
turn the balance agaimt believing a miracle. 

“ Or, in other words,” said Hume, popularizing his argu- 
ment, it will always be more credible that the reporter of a 
miracle should have told a falsehood, or should himself have 
been the dupe of appearances, than that a miracle should 
have actually occurred, — that is, an infraction of those 
natural laws (any or all) which limit what we call experi- 
ence. For, assume the utmost disinterestedness, veracity, 

^ Printed first in Blackwood for July 1839; reprinted by De 
Qnincey in 1858, in Vol. VITI of his Collected Writings. — M. 
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and sound judgment in the witness, with the utmost ad- 
vantage in tlie circumstances for giving full play to those 
([iialities ; even in such a case the value of affirmative testi- 
mony could, at the very utmost, be ecpial to tli(‘ negative 
value on the other side of the equation : and the result would 
be to keep my faith suspended m equilibrio. But, in any leal 
case ever likely to come before us, the result will be worse ; 
for the affirmative testimony will be sure to fall in many 
ways below its ideal maximum, leaving, therefore, for the 
final result some excess, much or little, to the negative side 
of the equation.” ^ 


SKeiJlQN 1 1 

Of the Argmmnt as affected by the Covert Limitations under 
which it is 'presented 

Such is the argument ; and, as the iirst step towards in- 
vestigating its sanity and its strength, its kind of force and 
its quantity of force, we must direct our attention to the 
following fact ; viz. that, amongst three separate conditions 
under which a miracle (or any event whatever) might become 
known to us, Hunufs argument is applied only to one 
Assuming a miracle to happen (for the possibility of a miracle 
is of course left open throughout the discussion, since any 
argument against that would at once foreclose every question 
about its communicability), then it might happen under 
three several sets of circumstances, in relation to our con- 
sciousness. 1. It might happen. in the presence of a single 
witness, — that witness not being ourselves. This case let us 
call Alpha. 2. It might happen in the presence of many 
witnesses, — witnesses to a variable amount, but still (as 
before) ourselves not being amongst that multitude. Tliis 
case let us call Beta. 3. It might happen in our own presence, 
and fall within the direct light of our own consciousness. 
This case let us call Ganmia. 

Now, these distinctions are important to the whole extent 

^ Tliis paragraph, though printed within (|Uotatiou-inark.Sj is not 
an actual quotation from Hume, but only an expression of Hume's 
argument in Dc Qnincey’s own words. — M. 
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of the queation. For the second case, which is the actual 
case of many miracles recorded in the New Testament, at 
once cuts away a large body of sources in which either error 
or deceit could lurk. Hume’s argument supposes the re- 
porter of the miracle to bo a dupe, or the maker of dupes — 
himself deluded, or wishing to delude others. But, in the 
case of the thousands fed from a few loaves and small fishes, 
the chances of error, wilful or not wilful, are diminished in 
proportion to the number of observers,^ and Hume’s inference 
as to the declension of the affirmative a, in relation to the 
negative «, no longer applies, or, if at all, with vastly 
diminished force. With respect to the third case, it cuts 
away the whole argument at once in its very radix. For 
Hume’s argument applies to the cmnmunication of a miracle, 
and therefore to a case of testimony. But, wherever the 
miracle falls within direct personal cognisance, there it 
follows that no question can arise about the value of human 
testimony. The affirmative sc, expressing the value of testi- 
mony, disappears altogether ; and that side of the equation 
is possessed by a new quantity (viz. a quantity representing 
ourselves — our own consciousness), not at all concerned in 
Hume’s argument. 

Hence it results that, of three possible conditions under 
which a miracle may be supposed to offer itself to our 
knowledge, two are excluded from the view of Hume’s 
argument. 


Section III 

Whether the Second of these Conditions is not Expressly 
Noticed by Hv/me 

It may seem that it is. But in feet it is not. And (what 
is more to the purpose) we are not at liberty to consider it 

^ In proportion to the number of observers ” : — Perhaps, however, 
on the part of Hunie, some critical apologist will say, “ Doubtless ^e 
was aware of that ; but still the reporters of the miracle were few. 
No matter how many were present, the witnesses for us are but the 
Evangelists.” Yes, certainly, the Evangelists ; and, let us add, all 
those contemporaries to whom the Evangelists silently appealed. 
Theae make up the ** multitude ” contemplated in the cose Beta, 
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any accident that it is not. Hume had his reasons. Let us 
take all in proper order : 1 , that it seems so ; 2, that in fact 
it is not so ; and 3, that this is no accident, but intentional. 

1. Hume seems to contemplate such a case — viz. Heta^ 
the case of a miracle witnessed and attested by a multitude 
of persons — in the following imaginary miracle, which he 
propojies as a basis for reasoning. Queen Elizabeth, as every- 
bod^^will remember who has happened to read Lord Mon- 
imaiitVs Memoirs, died on the night between the last day of 
AG02 and the first day of 1603 ^ : this could not be forgotten 
by the reader, because, in fact, Lord Monmouth, who was 
one of Her Majesty’s nearest relatives (being a younger son 
of her first cousin Lord Hunsdon), obtained liis title and 
subsequent preferment as a reward for the furious ride he 
performed to Edinburgh (at that time at loiist 440 miles 
distant from London) without taking (»(F his boots, in order 
to lay the earliest tidings of the great event at the feet of 
her successor. In reality, never did any death cause so much 
posting day and night over the high-roads of Europe. And 
the same causes which made it so interesting have caused it 
to be the best dated event in modem history, — that one 
which could least be shaken by any discordant evidence still 
in arrear. Now, says Hume, imagine the case that, in spite 
of all this chronological precision — this precision, and this 
notoriety of precision — her Majesty’s court physicians should 
have chosen to propagate a story of her resurrection. Imagine 
that these learned gentlemen should have issued a hulletm 

^ i.e, ecclesiastically; the queen died on the night of March 24, in 
the year which wo should now (1858) call 1603, but which by every 
class of careful witers was then regarded as 1602. March 24 was the 
last day of 1602 ; for Lady-Day^ or the day of our Lady the Virgin 
Mary (the day which corresponds by anticipation with December 26, 
or Christinas Day, so as to allow nine months for the gestation of the 
Holy Child), is not a moveable festival, but fixed unalterably to March 
25, This was the opening day, the Jour de VAn of Paris, the New- 
year’s-day of England, for the year 1608. And all the days which lie 
between December 31 of 1602 and March 26 of 1603 were written as 
a fraction — viz. February 10, where the denominator expresses 

the true year, according to our present mode of reckoning. But the 
reader must understand that this has nothing to do with 0. S. {Old 
Style) and N. S. (New Style). It simply expresses the ecolesiastio way 
of counting, opposed to the clviL 
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declaring that Queen Elizabeth had been met in Greenwich 
Park, or at Nonsuch, on May-day of 1603, or in Westminster 
two years after, by the Lord Cliamberlaiu when detecting 
Guy Faux ; let them even swear it before twenty justices of 
the peace : I for one, says Hume, am free to confess that I 
would not believe them. No, nor, to say the truth, would 
I ; nor would I advise my readers to believe them. 

2. Here, therefore, it would seem as if Hume were boldly 
pressing his principles to the very uttermost, — that is, were 
charging a miracle as untenable, though attested by a multi- 
tude. But, in fact, he is not. He only seems to do so ; for, 
if no number of witnesses could avail anf*thing in proof of a 
miracle, why does he timidly confine himself to the hypothesis 
of the queen’s physicians only coming forward ? Why not call 
in the whole Privy Council — or the Ijord Mayor and Common 
Council of London, the Sheriffs of Middlesex, and the Twelve 
Judges ? As to the court physicians, though tlireo or four 
nominally, virtually they are but one man. They have a 
common interest, and in two separate ways they are liable 
to a suspicion of collusion : first, because the same motives 
which act upon one probably act upon the rest : in this 
respect, they are under a common influence. Secondly, 
because, if not the motives, at any rate the physicians them- 
selves, act \ipon each other. In this respect, they are under 
a reciprocal influence. They are to be reasoned about as one 
individual. 

3. As Hume coUld not possibly fail to see all this, we 
may be sure that his choice of witnesses was not accidental. 
In fact, his apparent carelessm^ss marks a very discreet 
management. His object was, under the fiction of an in- 
dependent multitude, to smuggle in a virtual unity ; for his 
court physicians are no plural body in effect and virtue, but 
a mere pleonasm and a tautology. 

And, in good earnest, Hume had reason enough for his 
caution. ^ How much or how little testimony would avail to 
establish a resurrection in any neutral case^ few people 

^ By a neutral case is meant, Ist, one in which there is no previous 
reason, from a great doctrine requiring such an event for its support, 
to expect a resuirection, 2dly, a case belonging to a period of time in 
which it is fully believed that miraculous agency has ceased. 

VOL. viii Id 
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would be willing to pronounce off-hand, and, above all, on 
a fictitious case. Prudent men, in such circumstances, 
would act as the judges in our English courts, who an? 
always displeased if it is attempted to elicit their opinions 
upon a point of law by an imaginaiy and collusive case. 
And very reasonably ; for in these fictitious cases all the 
little circumstances of reality are wanting, and therefore 
the oblique relations to such circumstances out of which 
it is that any sound opinion can be formed. We all know 
very well what Hume is after in this problem of a resurrec- 
tion. And, his case of Queen Elizabeth’s resurrection being 
a perfectly fictitioift case, we are at liberty to do any one of 
three different things : — either simply to refuse an answer ; 
or, 2dly, to give such an answer as he looks for, — viz. to 
agree with him in his disbelief under the supposed con- 
tingency, — without, therefoni, otfcring the slightest prejudice 
to any scriptural case of resurrection : i.e. we might go along 
with him in his pi'emises, and yet baulk him of his purpose ; 
or, 3dly, we might even join issue with him, and peremp- 
torily challenge his verdict upon his own fiction. For it is 
singular enough that a iiioderri mathematician of eminence 
(Mr. Habbage) has expressly considered this very imaginary 
question of a resurrection, and he pronounces the testimony 
of seven witnesses, competent and veracious, and presumed 
to have no bios, sufficient to establish such a miracle. Strip 
Hume’s case of the ambiguities already pointed out — suppose 
the physicians really and virtually, as well as speciously and 
nominally, independent witnesses — not a corporation speak- 
ing by one organ — it will then - become a mere question of 
degree between the philosopher and the mathematician — 
seven witnesses ? or fifty ? or a hundred ? For, though none 
of us (not Mr. Babbage, we may be sure) seriously believes 
in the possibility of a resurrection occurring in these days, 
as little can any of us believe in the possibility that 
seven witnesses of honour and sagacity (but say seven 
hundred) could be found to attest such an event when not 
occurring. 

But the useful result from all this is that Mr. Hume is 
perfectly aware of the cose Beta (of last sect.), as a distinct 
case from Alpha or from Gcm^na^ though he affects blind- 
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ness : he is aware that a multitude of competent witnesses, 
no matter whetlier seven or seven hundred, is abh* to 
establish that which a single witness could not ; in fact, 
that increasing the number of witnesses is aide to com})eiisate 
increasing incredibility in the subject of doubt ; that, even 
supposing this subject a resurrection from the dead, there 
may be assigned a quantity of evidence (x) greater than any 
resistance to the credibility. And he betrays the fact that 
he has one eye open to his own jeauitism by palming upon 
us an apparent multitude for a real one, thus drawing all 
the credit he can from the name of a multitude, and yet 
evading the force which ho strictly knew to be lodged in the 
thing ; seeking the rtq)utation of the case Beta^ but shrinking 
from its hostile foru). 


SiSOTION IV 

Of the Argwnhent as affected by a Glassification of Miracles 

Let us now inquire whether Hume’s argument would be 
affected by such differences in miracles as might emerge 
upon the most general distribution of their kinds. 

Miracles may be classed generally as inner or outer. 

1. The inner, or those which may be called miracles for 
the individual, are such as go on, or may go on, within the 
separate personal consciousness of each sepiu'ate man. And 
it shows how forgetful people are of the very doctrines 
which they themselves profess as Christians, when we con- 
sider, on the one hand, that miracles, in this sense, are 
essential to Christianity, and yet, on the other hand, con- 
sider how often it is said that the age of miracles is past. 
Doubtless, in the sense of extenial miracles, all such agencies 
are past. But in the other sense there are three distinct 
classes of the supernatural agency which we are now con- 
sidering ; and these three are held by many Christians ; ^wo 
by most Christians ; and the third by alL They ore 

Oh — S pecial Proindences : which class it is that many philo- 
sophic Christians doubt or deny. 
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p. — Grace: both predisposing (by old theologians called 
prevenie7it^) and effectiiaL 
y, — Prayer considered as efficacious. 

Of these three 1 repeat that the two last are held by most 
Christians ; and yet it is evident that both presume a suj)er- 
natural agency. But this agency exists only where it is 
sought. And, even where it does exist, from its very nature 
(as an interior experience for each separate consciousness) it 
is incommunicable. But that does not defeat its purpose. 
It is of its essence to be incommunicable. And, therefore, 
with relation to Hume’s great argument, which was designed 
to point out a vast hiatus or inconsistency in the divine 
economy — Here is a miraculous agency, perhaps, but it is 
incommunicable : it may exist, hut it cannot manifest itself ; 
which defect neutralises it, and defeats the very purpose of 
its existence ” — the answer is that, as respects these interior 
miracles, there is no such inconsistency. They are Tneant 
for the private forum of each man^s consciousness : nor 
would it have met any human nepessity to have made them 
communicable. The language of Scripture is that he who 
wishes experimentally to know the changes that may be 
accomplished by prayer must pray. In that way only, and 
not by communication of knowledge from another, could he 

^ ** Prevenient grace '' ; — Memorable it is, and striking as a record 
of the changes worked continually by time, that, in a trial before one 
of our English Ecclos(5atical Courts some two or three years ago (the 
parties to the suit being, on the one side, as I think, the Bisliop of 
Exeter, and on the other a reverend gentleman of whom the solitary 
wreck or floating spar that remains ih the custody of my recollection 
is a capital A, as the initial letter of his name), the technical term 
“prevenient grace " came forward many a score of times. But how 
completely this was felt to be a resurrection from the grave may be 
judged by the declaration of a leading counsel, a most eminent 
barrister, who protested against the mysterious phrase as one which, 
in the whole course of his reading (some little being actcredf but a 
great deal profane)^ he had never once met (or heard of) such a 
monster : — was it something to drink ? or was it something that one 
would give in charge to a ]>oliceman? Now, reader, look into the 
eleventh book of “Paradise Lost,” and you will find it within the 
first four or five lines. To be available for the purposes of a great 
poet, the phrase must have been common at that day (1667) ; and in 
every theological work it is as common as the songs of birds In 
ipriug. 
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UTKlerstand it as a practical cfTect. And to understand it 
not practically, but only in a speculative way, could not 
meet any religious end, but merely an irreligious curiosity. 

As respects one great division of miraculous agency, it is 
clear, therefore, that Hume’s *argument does not apply. The 
arrow glances past : not so much missing its aim as taking 
a false one. The failure is not in the executive hand, but 
in the guiding eye. The hiaim which it 8up{)08es, the 
insulation and incommunicability which it charges upon the 
miraculous as a capital oversight, was part of the design : 
such mysterious agencies were tn/c/ided to be incommunicable, 
and for the same reason which shul-a up each man’s con- 
sciousness into a silent world of its own, separate and 
inaccessible to all other consciousnesses. If a communicar 
tion is thrown open by such agencies between the separate 
spirit of each man and the supreme Spirit of the Universe, 
then the end is accomplished : and it is part of that end to 
close this communication against all other cognisance. So 
far Hume is baffled. The supernatural agency is incom- 
municable : it ought to bo so. That is its perfection. 

2 . But now, as respects the other great order of miracles 
— viz. the external — first of all, we may remark a very 
important subdivision. Miracles, in this sense, subdivide 
into two great leading varieties — 1 . Evidential miracles, 
which simply prove Christianity ; 2 , GonetituerU miracles, 
which, in a partial sense, are Christianity, as in part com- 
posing its substance. And, perhaps, it may turn out that 
Hume’s objection, if applicable at all, is here applicable in a 
separate way, and with a varying force. 

The first class, the evidential miracles, are all those 
which were performed merely as evidences (whether simply 
as indications, or as' absolute demonstrations) of the divine 
power which upheld Christianity, The second class, the 
constituent miracles, are those which constitute a part of 
Christianity. Two of these are absolutely indispensable to 
Christianity, and cannot be separated from it even in thoiight 
— viz. tha miraculous birth of our Saviour, and his miracu- 
lous resurrection. The first is essential upon this ground — 
that, unless Christ had united the two natures (divine and 
human), he could not have made the satisfaction required. 
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For try it both wayn. Not being human, then, indeed, he 
might have liad power to go through the myeterions PutFer- 
ingp of the natisfaetion ; luit how would tliat have applied to 
man ? Tt would have been perfect, but liow would it have 
been relevant? Now, try it the other way: not being 
divine, then indeed any witiftfaction he could make would be 
relevant ; but how would it have been possible in a being 
himself tainted with frailty ? Tt is an argument used by 
Christianity itself — that man cannot oiler a satisfaction for 
man. The mysterious and supernatural birth, therefore, 
was essential, as a capacitation for the work to V)e performed ; 
and, on the other hand, the mysterious death and conse- 
(pieiices were essenti/d, as the very work itself. 

Now, therefore, having made this distinction, T may 
observe that the first class of miracles was occ^asional and 
])olemic : it was meant to meet a special hostility incident 
to the birth -struggles of a new religion, and a religion 
which, for the very reason that it was true, stood ()]:)posed 
to the spirit of the world ; of a religion which, in its first 
stage, had to figlit against a civil power in absolute posses- 
sion of the civilised earth, and backed by seventy legions. 
This being settled, it follows that, if Hume’s argument were 
applicable in its whole strength to the evidential miracles, 
no result of any importance could follow. It is clear that a 
Christianised earth never can want polemic miracles again ; 
polemic miracles were wanted for a transitional state, but 
such a state cannot return. Polemic miracles were wanted 
for a state of conflict with a dominant idolatry. It was 
Christianity militant, and militant with child-like arms, 
against Paganism triumphant, that needed such weapons, 
and that used them. But Christianity in league with 
civilisation, and resting on the powers of this earth allied 
with her own, never again can speak to idolatrous man except 
from a station of infinite superiority. If, therefore, these evi- 
dential miracles are incommunicable as respects their grounds 
of credibility to after generations, neither are they wanted. 

Still it will be urged — Were not the miracles meant for 
pui’poses ulterior to the transitional state ? Were they not 
meant equally for the polemic purpose of confuting hostility 
at the moment and of propping the faith of Christians in all 
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after i Tlie opinion amongst reflecting Christ- 

ians is that they were not : that ilie evidential miracles 
ac(K>inj)lished their whole purpose in their own age. Some- 
thing of supernatural agency, visibly dis] flayed, was wanted 
for the first establislinient of a new faith. But, once estab- 
lished, it must be a false faith that could need this external 
support — the evidential miracles, the polemic credentials of 
Christianity. Christianity could not unroot itself not\', 
though every trace of evidential miracle should have van- 
ished. Being a true religion, once rooted in man’s know- 
ledge and man’s heart, it is self sustained ; it never could be 
eradicated. 

But, waiving that argument, it is evident that, whatever 
becomes of the evidential miracles, Christianity never can 
dispense witli those transcendent miracles which I have 
(ialled constitumt ^ — those which do not so much demonstrate 
Christianity as constitute Christianity, and are Christianity 
by a large integral section. Now, im to the way in which 
Hume’s argument could apply to these, 1 shall reserve what 
I have to say until a subsequent section. Meantime, with 
respect to the other class, the simply evidential miracles, it 
is plain that, if ever they should be called for again, then, as 
to them, Hume’s argument will be evaded, or not evaded, 
according to their purpose. If their function regards an 
individual, it will he no just objection to them that they are 
incommunicable. If it regards a multitude or a nation, then 
the same power which utters the miracle can avail for its 
manifestation before a multitude, as happened in the days of 
the New Testament ; and then is realised the cctse Beta of Sect. II, 
And, if it is still objected that even in that case there could 
be no sufficient way of propagating the miracle, with its evi- 
dence, to other times or places, the answer must be — 

1. That, supposing the purpose merely polemic, that 
purpose is answered without such a propagation. 

2. That, supposing the purpose, by possibility, an ulterior 
purpose, stretching into distant ages, even then our modem 
arts of civilisation, printing, &c., give ns advantages which 
place a remote age on a level with the present as to the force 
of evidence ; and that even the defect of autopsy may be 
compensated by sufficient testimony of a multitude it is 
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evident tliat Hnnie himself felt, by his evasion in the case of 
the imaginary Elizabethan miracle proposed by liiinself. 

EECAPITOLATION 

Now let US recapitulate the steps already made, before 
going on to the rest 

1. I have drawn into notice (Sect. II) the case Beta — 
overlooked by Hume in his argument, but apparently not 
overlooked in his consciousness — the case where a multitude 
of witnesses overrules the incommunicability attaching to a 
single witness. 

2. 1 have drawn into notice the class of internal miracles 
— miracles going on in the inner economy of every Christ- 
ian’s heart ; for it is essential to a Christian to allow of 
jirayer. He cannot he a Christian if he should condemn 
prayer ; and prayer cannot hope to produce its object with- 
out a miracle. And to such miracles Hume’s argument^ the 
argument of incommunicability, is inapplicable. They d * 
not seek to transplant themselves : every man’s personal 
experience in this respect is meant for himself alone. 

3. Even amongst miracles mi internal, I have shown 
that, if one class (the merely evidential and polemic) are 
incommunicable — i.e. not capable of propagation to a remote 
age or place — they have sufficiently fulfilled their ultimate 
purpose by their immediate effect. But such miracles are 
alien and accidental to Christianity. Christ himself reproved 
severely those who sought such signs, as a wicked, unbeliev- 
ing generation ; and afterwards he reproved, with a most 
pathetic reproach, that one of his own disciples who singly, 
amongst the total brotherhood, demanded such a sign. But, 
besides these evidential miracles, I noticed also 

4. The constituent miracles of Christianity ; upon which, 
as regarded Hume’s argument, I reserved my remarks to the 
latter section : and to these I now address myself. 

But first I premise this 

Lemma: — That an a 'priori (or, as I shall attempt to 
show, an a posteriori) reason for believing a miracle, or for 
expecting a mimole, will greatly disturb the valuation of 
X (that is, the abstract resistance to credibility) as assumed in 
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Huiiuj’s argument This is the centre in which, I am satis- 
tied, hirks that Trpuyrov or primary falsehood, which 

Hume liimsolf suspecUul : and I add that, as a vast nnmhcr 
of witnesses (accortling to a remark made in Section II) will 
virtually operate as a reduction of the value allowed to a:, 
until X may be made to vanish altogether, so, in the reverse 
order, any material reduction of value in x will virtually 
operate exactly as the multiplication of witnesses, and the 
case Alpha will be raised to the case Bda. 

'll) is Lemma being stated as a point of appeal in what 
follows, I proceed to 


Section V 

On Hume* 8 Argument as affected hy the Purjmm 

This topic is so impressive, and indeed awful, in its rela- 
tion to Christianity, that I shall not violate its majesty by 
doing more than simply stating the case. All the known or 
imagined miracles that ever were recorded as flow ing from 
any Pagan origin were miracles — 1, of ostentation; 2, of 
ambition and rivalship ; 3, were blank expressions of power ; 
or, 4, were blind accidents. Not even in pretence was any 
one of them more than that. First and last came the Christ- 
ian miracles on behalf of a moral purpose. The purpose 
was to change man’s idea of his own nature, and to change 
his idea of God’s nature. Many other purposes might be 
stated ; but all were moral. Now, to any other wielder of 
supernatural power, real or imaginary, it never had occurred, 
by way of pretence even, that in working miracles he had a 
moral object. And here, indeed, comes in the argument of 
Christ with tremendous effect — that, whilst all other miracles 
might be liable to the suspicion of having been effected by 
alliance with darker agencies, his only (as sublime moral 
agencies for working the only revolution that ever was 
worked in man’s nature) could not be liable to such a sus- 
picion ; since, if an evil spirit would lend himself to the 
propagation of good in its most transcendent form, in that 
case the kingdom of darkness would be “divided against 
itself.” 
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Here, then, is an a posteriori reason, derived from the 
whole subsequent life and death of the miracle-worker, for 
diminishing^ the value of x according to the Lemma, 


Section VI 

On the Argument of Hume as affected hij Matters of Fact 

It is a very important axiom of the sc.hoolmen, applicable 
to this case — that, a posse ad esse non valet consefjpientia ; you 
can di'aw no inference from the ])oaHihility of a thing to its 
I’eality : hut, in the reverse order, ab esse ad posse^ the infer- 
ence is inevitable ; if it is, or if it ever has been — then of 
necessity it can be. Hume himself would have admitted 
that the proof of any one miracle, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, at once lowered the — ® of his argument {i.e. the value 
of the resistance to our faith), so as to alFect the whole force 
of that argument, as applying to all other miracles whatever 
liaving a rational and an adequate purpose. Now, it happei ' 
that we have two cases of miracles which can be urged in 
this view ; one a posteriori, derive.d from our historical 
experience ; and the other a prioii. We will take them 
sej)arately. 

1 . The a, priori miracle I call such — not (as the nnphilo- 
fiophic may suppose) because it occurred previously to our 
own p(‘riod, or from any consideration of time whatever, but 
in the logical meaning, as having been derived from our 
reason in opposition to our experience. This order of 
miracle it is manifest that Hume overlooked altogether, 
because he says expressly that we have nothing to appeal to 
in this disjmte except our human experience. But it 
happens that we have ; and precisely where the possibilities 
of experience desert us. We know nothing through expe- 
rience (whether directly personal or historical) of what pre- 
ceded or accompanied the first introduction of man upon this 
earth. But, in the absence of all experience, our reason 
informs us that he must have been introduced by a super- 
natural agency. Thus far we are sure. For the sole 
alternative is one which would he equally mysterious, and, 
besides, contradictory to the marks of change, of transition, 
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and of periahablenoRs in our planet itself — viz. the hypothesis 
of an eternal, unoriginated race : that is more confounding to 
the human intellect than any miracle whatever ; so that 
even tried ineredy as one ])rohahility against another, the 
miracle would hav(* the advantage. The, miracle 8uppos(‘s a 
fluperseriHiial and transcendent cause. The opposite hypo- 
thesis supposes effects without any cause ; in short, upon 
any hypothesis, we are driven to suppose — and compelhul to 
suppose — a miraculous state as introductory to the earliest 
state of nature. The planet, indeed, might form itself by 
mechanical laws of motion, repulsion, attraction, and central 
forces. But man could not. Bife could not. Organisation, 
even {inimal organisation, might perhaps be explained out of 
mechanical causois. But life could not. Life is itself a great 
miracle. Suj)po8e the nostrils fornunl liy mechanic agency ; 
still the breath of life could not enter them without a super- 
natural force. And, a fortiori^ man, with his intellectual 
and moral capacities, could not arise upCn this planet without 
a higher agency than any lodged in that nature which is the 
object of our present experience. This kind of miracle, 
as deduced by our reason, and not witnessed experimentally, 
or drawn from any past records, I call an a piori miracle. 

2. But there is another kind of miracle, which Hume 
ought not to have overlooked, which he has, however, over- 
looked. He himself observes candidly that pnrpJiecy is a 
distinct species of the miraculous; and, no doubt, he 
neglected the Scriptural Projdiecies, as supposing them all of 
doubtful interpretation, or else believing, with Porphyry, 
that such as are not doubtful must have been posterior to 
the event which they point to. It happens, however, that 
there are some prophecies which (iannot be evaded or 
‘‘refused,’^ — some to which neither objection will apply. 
One I will here cite, by way of example. The prophecy of 
Isaiah describing the desolation of Babylon was delivered 
al)()Ut seven centuries before Christ. A century or so after 
Christ comes Porphyry, and insinuates that all the prp- 
phecies alike might be comparatively recent forgeries ! 
Well, for a moment suppose it : but, at least, they existed in 
the days of Porphyry. Now, it happens that, more than two 
centuries^ after Porphyry, we have good evidence, as to 
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Babylon, that it bad not yet reached the stage of utter 
(Ujsolat.ioii predicted ))y Tsaiab. I'our contnidos after Christ, 
we leaiii from a father of the Christian Church, who had 
good personal information as to its condition, that it was 
then become a solitude, but a solitude in good preservation 
as a royal pork. The vast city had disappeared, and the 
murmur of myriads ; but as yet there were no signs what- 
ever of ruin or desolation. Not until our own nineteenth 
century was the picture of Isaiah seen in full realisation : 
then lay the lion basking at noonday ; then crawled the 
serpents from their holes ; Jind at night the whole region 
echoed with the wild cries peculiar to arid wildernesses. 
The transformations, therefore, of Babylon have been going 
on slowly through a vast number of centuries, until the 
perfect accomplishment of Isaiah^s picture. Perhaps they 
have travelled through a course of more than two thousand 
years ; and, from the glimpses we gain of Babylon at inter- 
vals, wo know for certain that Isaiah had been dead for 
many centuries before his vision could have even begun to 
realise itself. But then, says an objector, the final ruins of 
great empires and cities may be safely assumed on general 
grounds of observation. Hardly, however, if they happen to 
be seated in a region so fertile as Mesopotamia, and on a 
great river like the Euphrates. But allow this possibility 
— allow the natural disappearance of Babylon in a long 
course of centuries. In other cases the disappearance is 
gradual, and at length perfect. No traces can now be found 
of Carthage ; none of Memphis ; or, if you suppose some- 
thing peculiar to Mesopotamia, no traces can bo found of 
Ninoveh,^ or on the other side of that region ; none of the 
other great cities — Roman, Parthian, Persian, Median, in 
that same region or adjacent regions. Babylon only is ciiv 
cumstantially described by Jewish prophecy as long surviving 
itself in a state of visible and audible desolation : and to 
Babylon only such a description applies. Other prophecies 
might be cited with the same result But this is enough. 
And here is an a posteriori miracle. 

Now, observe : these two orders of miracle, by theft* very 
nature, absolutely evade the argument of Hume. The 
^ Of late, however, fully exposed by Layard, Rawlinsop, 
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incommunicability disappears altogether. The value of - a 
absolutely vanishes, and becomes == 0. The human reason, 
being immutable, suggests to every age, renews and regener- 
ates for ever, the necessary inference of a miraculous sUite 
antecedent to the natural state. And, for the miracleH of 
prophecy, these require no evidence, and depend upon none : 
they carry their own evidence along with them ; they utter 
their own testimonies, and they are continually reinforcing 
them ; for, probably, every successive period of time lepro- 
duces fresh cases of prophecy completed. But even one, like 
that of Babylon, realises the case of Beta (Sect. II) in its 
most perfect form. History, which attests it, is the voice 
of every generation, checked and countersigned in effect by 
all the men who compose it 

Seotion VII 

Of the Aryuinent as affected by the particular Worker of the 
Miracles 

This is the last “moment,^’ to use the language of 
Mechanics, which I shall notice in this discussion. And 
here there is a remarkable petitio pincipii in Hume’s 
management of his argument. He says, roundly, that it 
makes no difference at all if God were connected with the 
question as the author of the supposed miracles. And why ? 
Because, says he, we know God only by experience — mean- 
ing as involved in natufti — and, thercloro, that in so far as 
miracles transcend our experience of nature, they transcend 
by implication our experience of God. But the very ques- 
tion under discussion is — whether God did, or did not, 
manifest himself to human experience in the miracles of the 
New Testament. Yet, at all events, the idea of God in 
itself already includes the notion of a pow&r to work miracles, 
whether that power were ever exercised or not ; and, as Sir 
Isaac Newton thought that space might be the sensorium of 
God, so may we (and with much more philosophical pro- 
priety) affirm that the miraculous and the transcendent is the 
very natiure of God. God being assumed, it is as easy to 
believe in a miracle issuing from him as in any operation 
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according to the laws of nature (which, after all, is possibly 
in many points only the nature of our ])laiieL) : it is as easy, 
because either mode of action is indill’erent to him. Doubt- 
less this argument, when adtlressed to an atheist, loses its 
force, because he refuses to assume a God. But, then, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Hume’s aigument 
itself does not stand on the footing of atheism. He sup- 
jioses it binding on a theisl. Now, a theist, in starting from 
the idea of God, grants, of neccjssity, the plenary power of 
miracles as greater and more awful than man could even 
comprehend. All he wants is a sullicient motive for such 
transcendent agencies ; but this is supplied in exce.s8 (as 
regards what we have called the constituent miracles of Christ- 
ianity) by the ciise of a religion that was to revolutionise 
the moral nature of man. The moral nature — the kingdom 
of the will — is essentially opposed to the kingdom of nature, 
even by the confession of irreligious philosophers ; and, 
therefore, being itself a supc^rsensual field, it seems more 
reasonably adapted to agencies supernatural than such as are 
natural 


GENEUAL REOAPITDLATION 

In Hume’s argument — x, which expresses the resistance 
to credibility in a miracle, is valued as of necessity equal to 
the very maximum or ideal of human testimony ; which, 
under the very best of circumstances, might be equal to -f as, 
in no case more, and in all known cases less. I, on the other 
hand, have endeavoured to show — 

1. That, because Hume contemplates only the case of a 
single witness, it will happen that the case Beta (of Sect 
II), where a multitude of witnesses exist, may greatly exceed 
-piC, and with a sufficient multitude must exceed x. 

2. That, in the case of internal miracles — operations 
of divine agency within the mind and conscience of the 
individual — Hume’s argument is necessarily set aside : the 
evidence, the -pac, is perfect for the individual, and the 
miraculous agency is meant only for him, 

3. That, in the case of one primary miracle — viz. the 
first organisation of man on tMs planet — the evidence 
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greatly traii.scends x : because here it is an evidence not 
derived from experitiiice at all, but from the reflecting 
reason; and the miracle has the siime advantage over facta 
of experioiKKi tliat a mathematical truth has over the truths 
’vhicli rest on induction. It is the difference between miL&i 
he and is — betwtani the inevitable and the merely actual. 

4. That, in the case of another order of miracles — viz. 
])rophccies — Hume’s argument is again overruled ; because 
the -f X in this case, the affirmative evidence, is not derived 
from human testimony. Some projdiecies are obscure ; they 
may be fulfilled possibly without men’s being awai'e of the 
fulftlmeut. But others, as that about the fab*, of Babylon — 
about the fate of the Arabs (the children of Ishmael) — about 
the fate of the Jews — are not of a nature to be misunder- 
stood ; and the evidence which attends them is not alien, 
but is intrinsic, and developed by themselves (a contingency 
for which llume has made no allowance) in successive sUiges 
from age to age. 

6. That, because the primary miracle in No. 3 argues at 
least a power competent to the working of a miracle, for any 
after miracle we have only to seek a sufficient motive. Now, 
the objects of the Christian revelation were equal at the 
least to those of the original creation. In fact, Christianity 
may be considered as a second creation ; and the j ustifyirig 
cause for the cmistihimt miracles of Christianity is even to us 
as apparent as any which could have operated at the primary 
creation. Tlie epigenesis^ the secondary birth, was, at least, lui 
grand an occaRion as the genesis, the original birth. Indeed, 
it is evident, for example, that Christianity itself could not 
have existed without the constituent miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion ; because without that there would have been no con- 
quest over death. And here, as in No. 3, -f- x is derived — ■ 
not from any experience, and therefore cannot be controlled 
by that sort of hostile experience which Hume’s argument 
relies on ; but is derived from the reason which transcends 
all experience ; that is, which would be valid, I do not say 
against the positive case of a hostile experience, but in the 
neutral or negative case, where all contirmalory experience 
is wanting. 
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In the little paper on “Miracles” the reader who is new 
to tlie subject must understand that no question is raised (as 
too probably he will be supposing) on the possibility of a 
miracle. That question is left entirely untouched. The 
discussion commences at a point lower down ; viz. after 
assuming the possibility of a miracle, then next as to its 
cornrriunicabiHty ^ — meaning whether a miracle, if it should 
actually take place, could have any power to propagate its 
own existence amongst mankind, — that is, whether it could 
tranalat-e itself upon the wings of ientiTnovy from the little 
theatre of spectators or auditors before* whom it had been 
exhibited to the great theatre of the world and the still 
greater theatre of posterity. 

^ What is here ]>rinted os a “Postscript” a2)peared originally as a 
})aragraph iii De Quincey’s “ Preface ” to the volume of his Collected 
Writings containing the rei)riiit of his paper on Miracles. The date of 
the paper itself was 1889 ; that of the reprint of it, and of this post- 
script, was 1858.— M, 
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Everything connected with onr ordinary conceptions of 
this man, of liis real purposes, and of Lis scriptural doom, 
ai)parently is erroneous. Not one thing, but all things, 
must rank as false which traditionally we accept about him. 
That neither any motive of his, nor any ruling impulse, was 
tainted with the vulgar treachery imputed to him a[)penr8 
probable from the strength of his remorse. And this view 
of his case comes rec.ommcnded by so much of internal 
plausibility that in Germany it has long since shaped itself 
into the following distinct hypothesis : — Judas Iscariot, it is 
alleged, participated in the common delusion of the Apostles 
as to that earthly kingdom which, under the sanction and 
auspices of Christ, they supposed to be waiting and ri[)ening 
for the Jewish people. So far there was nothing in Judas 
to warrant any special wonder or any separate blame. If 
he erred, so did the other Apostles. But in one point Judas 
went further than liis brethren — viz. in apecmlati ng upon 
the reasons of Christ for delaying the inauguration of this 
kingdom. All things were apparently ripe for it ; all things 
pointed to it ; viz. the expectation and languishing desires of 

^ Published by De Quincey in. 1857 in the seventh volume of his 
Collective Writings : where printed before, if anywhere, I have not 
been able to ascertain ; neither has the American editor. — The specu- 
lation which forms the substance of the essay had been previously 
broached not only by German theologians, os Be Quincey informs his 
readers, but also, I believe, by Archbishop Whatoly, in one or other 
of his many writings. — M. 

VOL. vm Ji 
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many Hebrew Baints ; tlie warning from Bigiis ; the pro- 
phetic alarms propagated by hciralds like the Baptist ; the 
mysterious injerchange of kindling signals rising suddenly 
out of darkness, as secret words between distant parties — 
secret question, or secret answer ; the fermentation of revolu- 
tionary doctrines all over Judea ; the passionate impatimice 
of the Homan yoke ; the continual openings of new con- 
vulsions at the great centre of Rome ; the iusurvectiouavy 
temper of Jewish society, as indicated by the continual rise 
of robber leaders that drew off multitudes into the neighlxiUi- 
iiig deserts ; and, universfilly, the unsettled mind of the 
Jewish nation, their deep unrest, and the anarchy of their 
expectations. These explosive materials had long heen 
accumulated ; they needed only a kindling spark. Heaviuily 
citations to war, divine summonses to resistance, had long 
heen read in the insults and aggressions of Paganism ; there 
wanted only a leader. And such a leader, if he would but 
consent to assume that office, stood ready in the founder of 
Christianity. The supreme qualifications for leadership 
manifested and emblazoned in the person of Jesus Christ 
were evident to all parties in the Jewish community, und 
not merely to the religious body of his own imuuidiate 
followers. These qualifications were published and expounded 
to the world in the facility with which everywhere he drew 
crowds about himself, ^ in the extraordinary depth of impres- 

^ Iheio crounls af)out himsel /** : — As connected with these crowds 
I have elsewhere noticed, many years ago, the secret reason whiesh prob- 
ably governed our Saviour in cultivating the character and functions 
of a hakim or physician. Throughout the whole world of civilisation 
at that era (17 olKovfievri), whatever might be otherwise the varieties of 
the government, there was amongst the ruling authorities a groat 
jealousy of mobs and popular gatherings. To a grand revolutionary 
teacher no obstacle so fatal as this initial prejudice could have ofVered 
itself. Already, in the ^rst place, a new and mysterious body of 
truth, having vast and illimitable relations to human duties and 
prospects, presented a field of indefinite alarm. That this truth 
should, in the second place, publish itself, not through books and 
written discourses, but orally, by word of mouth, and by personal 
communication between vast mobs and the divine teacher already 
thdi^ as furnishing a handle of influeuce to a mob-leader, justified a 
preliminary alarm. But then, thirdly^ as furnishing a plea f(fr bring- 
ing crowds together, such a mode of teaching must have crowned the 
suspicious presumptions against itself. One peril there was at any 
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elon which aitendcil liis teiichiii^, and in the fear as well us 
iiatred which possessed the Jewish rulers against him. 
Indeed, so great was this le>ar, so great was tliis hatred, 
that, had it nut been lor the prcdomiuaiice oF the Komau 
eleiiitmt in the goveiiiuient oF Judea, it is pretty certain 
that Christ would have been crushed in an earlier stage of 
his career. 

Believing, therefore, as Judas did, and {)erhaps had reason 
to do, that Christ conteniplated the establish uieiit of a tem- 
poral kiiig<lom — the reHt(jration, in fact, of Bavkbs throne ; 
believing also that all the conditions towards the realisation 
of such a scheme met and centred in the person of Christ ; 
what was it that, upon any solution intelligible to Judius, 
neutralised so grand a scheme of promise'? Simply and 
obviously, to a man with the views of Judas, it was the 
character of Christ himself, 8u\>limely over-gifted for purposes 
of speculation, but, like Shakspere’s great crwition of Prince 
Hamlet, not correspondingly endowed for tlie business of 
action and the clamorous emergencies of life. Indecision 
and doubt (such was the interpretation of Judas) crept over 
the faculties of the Divine Man as often as he was summoned 
away froju his own natural Sabbath of heavenly contemplation 
to the gross necessities of action. It became important, 
therefore, according to the views adopted by Judas, that his 
master slioidd be 'precipitated into action by a force from 
without, and thrown into the centre of some popular move- 
ment, such as, once beginning to revolve, could not afterwards 
be suspended or checked. Christ must be compromised before 
doubts could have time to form. It is by no means improb- 
able that this may have been the theory of Judas. Nor is 
it at all necessary to seek for the justification of such a 
theory, considered as a matter of prudential policy, in Jewish 

rate to begin with — the peril of a mob : that was certain. An<l, 
secondly, there was the doctrine taught : which doctrine was mysteri- 
ous ; and in that uncertainty lay anotlier peril. Thirdly, beside tlie 
opening to a mob interest, there was a mob connexion actually formed. 
So that, equally through what was lixed ami what was doubtful, there 
arose that “tear of change” whicli “perplexes monarchs.” [The 
referenci^ln the beginning of this footnote seems to be to a passage in 
De Quincey’s paper on the Ksscnes. See ante^ Vol. VII, pp. 160*161, 
-U,] 
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fanaticibin. ITie Jews of that day wore distracted by internal 
schisms. Else, and with any benefit from national unity, 
the heiidlong rapture of Jewish zeal, when combined in 
vindication of their insulted temple and temple - worship, 
would have been ecpial to the effort of dislodging the Homan 
legionary force for the montevt from the military possession of 
Palestine. After which, although the restoration of the 
Koman supremacy could not ultimately have been evaded, 
it is by no means cerbiin that a teniperarnmiurri or reciprocal 
scheme of concessions might not have been welcome at Home, 
such as had, in fact, existed under Herod the Great and his 
father.^ The radical power, under such a scheme, would 
have been lodged in Rome ; but with such external con- 
cessions to Jewish nationality as might have consulted the 
real interests of both parties. Administered under Jewish 
names, the land would have yielded a larger revenue than, 
as a refractory nest of insurgents, it ever did yield to tlie 
Koman exclicipicr ; and, on the other hand, a ferocious 
bigotry, which was really sublime in its indomitable 
obstinacy, might have been humoured without prejudice 
to the grandeur of the imperial claims. Even little Palmyra 
in later times was indulged to a greater extent, without 
serious injury in any quarter, had it not been for the 

^ “ Under IJerod the Great and his father** : — It was a tradition 
which circulated at Rome down to the days of the Flavian family {i.e, 
yu8pa.sian the tenth Coesar, and bis two .sods — Titus the eleveutb, and 
Domitian the twelfth) tliat the indulgence conceded to Judea by the 
imperial policy fiom Augustus downwards arose out of tlie following 
little diplomatic secret On the ri.so of the Parthian power, ambas- 
sadors had boon sent to Antipater, the father of Herod, offering the 
Partliiaii alliance and su]>port. At the same moment there happened 
to be in Judea a Roman agent, charged with a mission from the 
Roman Government, having exactly the same objects. The question 
was most solemnly debated ; for it was obvious that ultimately this 
question touched the salvation of the kingdom ; since to accept an 
alliance with either empire would be to insure the bitter hostility of 
the otlier. With that knowledge fully before hjs mind, Antipater 
made his definitive election for Romo. The case transpired at Rome — 
the dobate> and the issue of the debate — and eventually proved worth 
a throne fo the Herodian family ; for the honour of J^me seemed to 
be concerned in supporting that oriental man who, in thi# sort of 
judgment of Paris, had solemnly awarded the piize of superiority 
{Ihtm meliori) to the western potentate. 
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feminine arrogance in little insolent Zenobia that misinter- 
pret lmI and abused that indulgence. 

The iiiisciihmhition, in fact, of Judas Iscariot — supposing 
him really to have entertained the views ascribed to him — 
did not hing(‘ at all upon political oversights, but uj^on a 
total spiritual blin<lness ; in which blindness, however, he 
went no farther than at that time did probably most of his 
brethren. Upon them (juite as little as upon hi/m had yet 
dawned the true grandeur of the Christian scluuue. In this 
only he outran his brethren — that, sharing in their blindness, 
he greatly exceeded them in presumption. All alike had 
imputed to their master views utterly irreconcilable with 
the grandeur of his new and heavenly religion. It was no 
religion at all which they, ])reviously to the crucitixion, 
supposed to be the object of Christ/s teaching ; it was a mere 
preparation for a pitiably vulgar scheme of earthly aggrandise- 
ment. But, whilst the other apostles had simply failed to 
comprehend their master, Judas had presumptuously assumed 
that he did comprehend him, and understood his purposes 
better than Christ himself. His object was audacious in a 
high degree, but (according to the tljeory which I am explain- 
ing) for that very reason not treacherous at all. The more 
that he liable to the approach of audacity, the less can 
he be suspected of perfidy. He supposed himself executing 
the very innermost purposes of Christ, but with an energy 
which it was the characteristic infirmity of Christ to want. 
He fancied that by his vigour of action were fulfilled those 
great jiolitical changes which Christ approved, but wanted 
audacity to realise. His hope was that, when at length 
actually arre.sted by the Jewish authorities, Christ would no 
longer vacillate ; he would be forced into giving the signal to 
the populace of Jerusalem, who would then rise unanimously, 
for the double purpose of placing Christ at the head of an 
insurrectionary movement and of throwing off the Roman 
yoke. As regards the worldly prospects of this scheme, it is 
by no means improbable that Iscariot was right. It seems, 
indeed, altogether impossible that he, who (as the treasitrer 
of the apostolic fraternity) had in all likelihood the most of 
worldly wisdom, and was best acquainted witli the temper 
of the times, could have made any gross blunder as to the 
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wishes and secret designs of the ]»opulace in Jerusalem,^ 
This j)opnl:ice, however, not, being backed by any strong 
section of the aristocracy, having no contidence again in 
any of the learned bodies connected with the great service 
of tlieir national temple, neither in Scribes nor J^harisees, 
neither in Saddiicees nor lievites, and liaving no leaders, 
were a])parently dejected, and witljout unity. Tlie prob- 
ability meantime is that some popular demonstration would 
have l»eeii made on behalf of Olirist, had he himself offered 
it any encouragement. But we, wlio know the incompati- 
bility of any such eiicourageineut with the primary purpose 
of (Ihrist’s mission upon earth, know of necessity that Judas, 

^ “ Of live, populace in JerusaJeni ” :~-Ju(hi.s, not less than tlie otlier 
Apostles, had douhtless l)een originally chosen upon the apparent 
ground of superior simplicity and unworldliness, or else of superior 
zeal in testifying obedience to the wishes of his master. But the 
otlier eleven were probably exposed to no special temptation : Judas, 
as the ] HI rse- bearer, was. His otKcial d\ity must have brought him 
every day into minute and circumstantial communication with an 
important order of men — viz. petty shopkeepers ; what hi modem 
Scotland are callwi mercJianU, Iii all countries alike, these men fulfil 
a great political function. Beyond all others, they are brought into 
the most extensive connexion with the largest stratum by far in the 
composition of society. They receive, and with dreadful fidelity they 
give back, all Jacobinical impulses. They know thoroughly in what 
channels, under any call arising for iihsurrectionary action, these 
impulses are at any time moving. In times of tierce political agitation 
these are the men who most of all are kept up au courant of the 
interior councils and jmlicy amongst the great body of acting con- 
spirators. Consciousness, which such men always have, of deep 
incorruptible fidelity to their mother-land, and to her interests, how- 
ever ill understood, ennobles their politics, even when otherwise base. 
Tliey are corrupters in a service that never can be, utterly corrupt. 
Traitors to the government, they cannot be traitors to the country. 
They have, therefore, a power to win attention from virtuous men ; 
and, being known to speak a representative language (known, I mean, 
to speak the tlmughts of the national majority), they would easily, in 
a land so agitated and unreconciled, so wild, stormy, and desperately 
ignorant, as Judea, kindle in stirring minds the most fiery contagions 
of principle and purpose. Judas being thus, on the one hand, kept 
tlirough these men in vital sympathy with the restless politics of the 
in.surrectionist jiopulace ; on the other hand hearing daily from his 
master a sublime philosophy that rested for its key-note upon the 
advent of vast revolutions among men : what wonder that he should 
connect these contradictory hut parallel currents of his hourly experi- 
ence by a visionary syulhesis If 
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and tlie populace on which he relied, must equally and 
simultaneously have Ibuiid themselves undeceived lor ever. 
In an instant of time one f^niinl decisive word and gesture of 
Christ rriust liave put an end peremptorily to all liop(?K of 
that kind. In that brief instant enough was made known 
to Judas for final despair. Whether he had ever drunk 
profoundly enough from the cnp of spiritual religiim to 
understand the full Tnmning of Christ’s refusal, —not only 
the Jiict of this refusal, but also the infinity of what secretly 
it involved ; wliether he still adhered to his worldly inter- 
pretatioii of Christ’s mission, and simply translated the 
refusal into a conft*ssion that all was lost, whilst in very fact 
all was on the, Inink of absolute and triunqdiaiit consumma- 
tion : it is impossible for us, without documents or hints, to 
conjecture. Knough is ap])arcnt to show that, in reference 
to any hopes that could be consolatory for /rtm, all was 
indeed lost. The kingdom of this world had melted away 
ill a moment like a cloud ; and it mattered little to a man of 
his nature that a spiritual kingdom survived, .if in his heart 
there were no spiritual organ by which he could appropriate 
the new and stunning revelation. Equally he might be 
swallowed up by despair in the case of retaining his old 
worldly delusions, and finding the ground of his old anticipa- 
tions suddenly giving way below his feet, or again in the 
opposite case of suddenly correcting his own false constructions 
of Christ’s mission, and of suddenly aiipreh ending a far higher 
purpose ; but which purpose, in the very moment of becoming 
intelligible, rose into a region far beyond his own frail fleshly 
sympathies. He might read more truly ; but what of that, 
if the new truth, suddenly made known as a lettery were in 
sffymi absolutely nothing at all to the inner sense of his 
heart? The despondency of Judas might be of two different 
qualities, more or less selfish, — indeed, I would go so far as 
to say, sel fish or altogether unselfish. And it is with a view 
to this question, and under a persuasion of a wrong done to 
Judas by gross mistranslation disturbing the Greek text, 
that I entered at all upon this little memorandum. ...Else 
what I have hitherto been attempting to explain (except- 
ing, however, the part relating to the hakim, which is 
entirely my own suggestion) belongs in part to German 
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writers.' The whole construction of the Iscariot’s conduct, as 
arising, not out of pertidy, but out of his sincere belief tlmt 
some quickening impulse was called for by a morbid h^ature in 
Ohriat’vS temperament — all this, J believe, was originally due to 
the Germans ; and it is an important correction ; for it must 
always be important to reciill witliin the fold of Christian 
forgiveness any one who has long been sequest^ered from 
human charity and has tenanted a Pariah grave. In the 
greatest and most memorable of earthly tragedies Judas is a 
])rominent figure. So long as the Ciarth revolves, he cannot 
be forgotten. If, therefore, t]u*re is a doubt affecting Ins 
case, lie is entitled to the benefit of that doubt ; and, if be 
b;is sulfeied to any cxtimt — if sinqdy to the extent of losing 
a palliation, or the shadow of a palliation — by means of a 
false translation from the Greek, we ought not to revise 
merely, or simply to mitigate bis sentence, but to dismiss 
him from the bar. The Geimaus make it a question — in 
what spirit the Iscariot lived? My question is — in what 
spirit lie died? If be were a traitor at last, in that case be 
was virtually a traitor always. If in the last hours of bis 
connexion with Christ he perpetrated a treiison, and even 
(which is our vulgar reading of the case) a mercenary treason, 
then be must have been dallying with purposes of treason 
during all the hours of bis apostlesbip. If, in reality, when 
selling his master for money, be meant to betray him, and 
regarded the money as the commensurate motive for betraying 
him, tlien his case will assume a very different aspect from 
that impressed upon it by the German construction of the 
circumstances. 

The life of Judas, and the death of Judas, taken apart, or 
taken jointly, — each separately upon independent grounds, 
or both together upon common grounds, — are open to doubts 
and perplexities. And possibly the double perplexities, if 
fully before us, might turn out each to neutralise the other. 
Taking them jointly, we might ask — Were they, this life and 
this deatli, to be regarded as a common movement on behalf 
of a deep and heart-fretting Hebrew patriotism, which was 
not tlie less sincere because it ran headlong into the unami- 
ahle form of rancorous nationality and inhuman bigotry? 

^ See footnote on^e, pp. 178*179. — M. 
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Were they a wild degeneration from a principle originally 
noble? Or, on the contrary, thin life and this death, were 
they alike the expression of a base, niercetiarv selfishness, 
caught and liatlled in the meshes of its own cliieanmy 1 The 
life, if it could be ajipreciated in its secret principles, might 
go far to illustrate the probable character of the death. The 
death, if its circumstances were recoverable, and could be 
liberated from the self-contradictory details in the received 
report, might do something to indicate retrospectively the 
character and tenor of that life. The life of Judas, under a 
German construction of it, as a spasmodic effort of vindictive 
patriotism and of rebellious ambition, noble by possibility in 
its grand central motive, though erring and worldly-minded 
of necessity in the potential circumstances of its evolution 
when measured by a standard so exalted as that of Christi- 
anity, would infer (tis its natural sequel) a death of fierce 
despair. Read under the ordinary construction as a life 
expensed to temptations that were petty, and frauds that were 
always mercenary, it could not reasonably be supposed to 
furnish any occasion for passions upon so great a scale as 
those which seem to have been concerned in the tragical end 
of Judas, whether the passions were those of remorse and 
penitential anguish, or of frantic wrath and patriotic dis- 
appointment. Leaving, however, to others the task of con- 
jecturally restoring its faded lineaments to this mysterious 
record of a crime that never came before any human tribunal, 
I separately pursue a purpose that is narrower. I seek to 
recall and to recombine the elements, not of the Iscariot’s 
life, nor of his particular offence, but simply of his death, — 
which final event in his career, as a death marked by singular 
circumstances, might, if once truly deciphered, throw back 
some faint illustrative light both upon the life and upon the 
oflfence. 

The reader is probably aware that there has always been 
an obscurity, or even a perplexity, connected with the death 
of Judas. Two only out of the entire five documents wliich 
record the rise and early history of Christianity have circum*- 
stantially noticed this event. The evangelists Mark, Luke, 
and John, leave it undescribed. St. Matthew and the Acts 
of the Apostles have bequeathed to us a picturesque account 
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of which, to jny own belief, has ])een thoroughly niiftiUKler- 
otood, and, once being niisuinlerstood, naturally enough Inia 
been interpreted as something fearfully preternatural. The 
crime, though great, of the Iscariot has probably been much 
exaggerated. It w/is, under my interpretation, the crime of 
signal and earthly prcBiiinption, seeking not to thwart the 
})urpose8 of Christ, still less to betray them — on the contrary, 
to promote them ; but how? — by means utterly at war with 
their central spirit. As far lus can be judged, it was an 
attempt to forward the counsels of God by wea])oii8 borrowed 
from the armoury of darkness. The crime being once 
misapprehended (as a crime without a name or a precedent), 
it was inevitable that the punishment, so far as it was 
expounded by the death of the criminal, should, in obedience 
to this first erroneous preconception, be translated into some- 
thing preternatural. To a mode of guilt which seemed to 
have no parallel it wjis reasonable enough that there should 
be a])})ortioned a death which allowed of no medical ex- 
planation.2 


1 Matthew xxvii. 3-10 ; Acts I. 15-20. — M. 

* ** No medical explanation ” : — In noutral points, having no relation 
to morals or religions jihilosophy, it is not concealed by the scrii>tural 
records them selves that even in^pu;f»4 ])eraons made grave mistakes. 
All the Apostles, it is probal '* "urle Exception of St. John 

(which single exception I f many parts of the 

Apocalypse arguing tooevidt^ error), shared 

in the mistake aliout the sed^ event imme- 
diately to be looked for. ^ a agfdn, it is evident 




that the Apostles, in cornmor ^ 

to read in them distinct manl''^'h,ation8 


,!t, as an event imme- 
'S, again, it is evident 
V habitually disposed 
ily wrath. In blind- 


ness, for instance, or, again, in death froj|n fall of a tower, they 
read, as a matter of course, a plain expresAsb of the divine displeasun^ 
pointed at an individual. That 'they should even so far pause as to 
doubt whether the individual orhla parents had been the object of this 
displeasure arose only out of those cases where innocent infants were 
the sullbrers. This, in fact, was a prejudice inalienable from their 
Jewish training ; and, as it would unavoidably lead oftentimes to 
judgments not only false, but also uncharitable, it reoeived, on more 
occaHious than one, a stern rebuke from Christ himself. In the same 


spirit it is probable that the symptoms attending death were sometimes 
erroneously reported as preternatural when, in fact, such as every 
hospital could match. The death of the first Herod was regarded by 
the early Christians universally as a judicial expression of God’s wrath 
to the author of the massacre at Bethlehem, though in reality the 
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Tliis demur, moreover, of olw.nrity was not the only one 
raised apairist the deatli of Jndas; tliere was a separate 
objection — that it was inconsislent with iLs(df. He was 
re]>r('sented, in tlie ordinary modern versions, as dyin^ by a 
double death — viz. (1) ])y a Buicidal deatli: “Ad 'frent and 
hanged hvmself ^^ — this is the brief account of his death ^dven 
by St. Matthew ; but (2) by a death not suicidal : in the 
Acts of the Apostles we liave a very different account of his 
death, not sut^gestin^ Bui<dde at all, and otherwise descriliing 
it as mysteriously complex ; tliat is, presenting us with 
various circumstances of the case, none of Avhich in the coTninoii 
vernacular versions (whether English or continental) is at all 
intelligible. The elements in the case are three : that he 
“fell down headlong’’; that he “burst asunder in the 
middle”; and that “his bowels gushed out”: the first of 
these elements being unintelligible as regards any previous 
circumstanc.es stated in the re])ort ; and the two others being 
purely and blankly impossible. 

These objections to the particular mode of that catastrophe 
which closed the career of Judas had been felt pretty gener- 
ally in the Christian Church, and probably fiom the earliest 
times ; and the more so on account of that deep obscurity 
which rested upon the nature of his offence. Tliat a man 
who had been solemnly elected into the Biiiall baud of the 
Apostles should so far wander from his duty as to incur 
forfeiture of his great oflicc : this was in itself sufficiently 
dreadful, and a shocking revival to the human imagiimtion 

symptoms were such as often occur in obstinate dcraiigemcmts of the 
nervous system. Irploed, as to many features, tlie maliuly of the 
French king Charles IX, whose nervous system had been shattorod by 
the horrors of the St. Bartholomew massacre, very nearly resembled 
it, with such diffcrouoes as might bo looked for liotwoeii an old, ruined 
constitution, such as Herod’s, and one so full of youthful blood as that 
of Charles. In the Acts of the Apostles, again, the grandson of Herod 
the Great — viz. Herod Agrippa - is evidently supposed to have died by 
a judicial and preternatural death, whereas, a}»parently, one part of 
his malady was the morbus pedicidaris — casea of which I have myself 
circumstantially known in persons of all ranks : one, for instance, 
being that of an English countess, rich beyond the scale of oriental 
sultans, and the other a female upper servant in my mother’s house- 
hold. Both died. Bylin, the great Roman leader, died of the same 
disease. 
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of tliat elflest amongst all mmal trarlitions — a tradition 
descending to ns from wLat date we know not, nor tlirongli 
wliat channel of possible communication — viz. the obscure 
tale that even into the heaven of heavens, and amongst the 
angelic hosts, rebellion against God, long before man and 
human frailty existed, should have crept by some contagion 
metaphysically inconceivable. What search could be siillicient 
where even the eye of Christ liad failed to detect any germ 
of evil ? Into the choir of angelic hosts, though watched by 
God — into the choir of apostles, though searched by Christ — 
had a traitor crept ? Still, though the crime of Judas had 
doubtle,ss been profound ^ (and evidently to me it had bcteii 
the intention of the early Church to throw a deep pall of 
mystery over its extent), charity — that unicjue charity which 
belongs to Christianity, as being the sole charity ever preached 
to men which ^Miopeth all things’^ — inclined through every 
age the hearts of musing readers to suspend their verdict 
where the Scriptures had themselves practi8(*d a noticeable 
reserve, and where (if only through the extreme perplexity 
of their final and revised expressions) they had left an o])cn- 
ing, or almost an inviUtion, to doubt. The doubt was left 
by the Primitive Church where Scripture had loft it There 
was not any absolute necessity that this should ever be 
cleared up to man, B\it it was felt from the very first that 
some call was made upon the Church to explain and to 
harmonise the apparently contradictory expressions used in 
what may be viewed as the official report of the one memor- 
able domestic tragedy in the infant stage of the Christian 
history. Official I call it, as being in a manner counter- 
signed by the whole confederate Church, when proceeding to 
their first common act in filling up the vacancy consequent 
upon the transgression of Judas, whereas the account of St 
Matthew ideaded no authority but Ids own. And domestic 1 
call the tragedy, in prosecution of that beautiful image under 
which a father of our English Church has called the twelve 

^ ** Profound** : — In measuring which, however, the reader must 
not allow himself to be too much biassed by the English plirase “ son 
at perdition." To find such words as shall graduate and adjust tliclr 
depth of feclii^ to the scale of another language, and that language a 
dead language, is many times beyond all reach of human skill. 
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apostles, when celebrating the paschal feast, ** the fawily ^ of 
Christ” 

Tins early essay of the Church to harmonise the ditliciilt 
expressions employed in the Acts of tlie Aj)nslles — an essay 
which, therefore, recognises at once the fact tliat these expres- 
sions really were likely to perplex the simple-hearted, aiul not 
merely to perplex such readers as systematically raised cavils 
— was brought forward in the earliest stage of the Church, 
and under the sanction of the very highest authority — viz. 
by one who sat at the feet of the beloved apostle ; by one, 
therefore, who, if he had not seen Christ, had yet seen 
familiarly him in whom Christ most confided. But I will 
report the case in the words of that goldeii-mouthed rhetorician, 
that Chrysostom of the Knglish Church, from whose lips all 
truth came mended, and who, in spite of Shakspere himself, 
found it possible 

“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perl’mno on the violet.*' 

The following is the account given by Jeremy Taylor of 

* The family of Christ'' :~Fot the reader must not forgot that 
the oi iginal njeaning of the Latin word fainilia was not at all wliat we 
moderns iiicau by family, but the sum-total of tlie famuli. To say, 
therefore, iu speaking of a Roman nobleman, “ that his outiro familia, 
numbering four huudred individuals, had been crucilied," would uot, 
to a Roman audience, convoy the impression that his children or 
grandchildren, his coguati or agnati, those of his aifinity or his con- 
sanguinity, could have entered into the list by the veiy smallest 
fraction. It would be understood that his slaves had perished judici- 
ally, and none beside. So again, whenever it is said in an ancient 
clas.sic that such or such a man had a large family, or that ho was 
kind to his family, or was loved by his family, always we are to under- 
stand not at all his wife and children, but the train and retinue of his 
domestic slaves. Now, the relation of the Apostles to their master, 
and the awfulness of their dependency upon him, which represented a 
golden chain suspending the whole race of man to the heavens above, 
justified, in the first place, that form of expression which should 
indicate the humility and loyalty that is owned by servants to a lord ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the tenderness involved in the relations 
expressed by the English vford family redressed what might else have 
been too auslero in the idea, and recomposed the ecpiilibrium between 
the two forces of reverential awe and of child-like love which ore 
equally indispensable to the orbicular perfection of Christian fealty. 

^ The quotations from Jeremy Taylor which begin here are firom his 
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the whole liistovy, in bo far as it. aiVects the Scripture report 
of what Judas did, and what finally he Buffered: — “Two 
“ days before the Passover, the Scribes and Pljarisees called 
“ a council to contrive crafty ways * of dcRtroying Jesus, they 
“ not darinj^^ to <fo it by open violence. Of which Jiieeting 
“ wlieu Jinlas Iscariot had notice (for those assemblies were 
“ public and lujtorious), he ran from Jlethany, and offered him- 
“ self to betray bis master to tbem, if they would give him 
“ a considerable reward. They agreed for thirty pieces of 
‘‘ silver.” In a case so memorable as this nothing is or can 
be trivial ; and even that curiosity is not unhallowed wbicli 
has descended to iii(|iiiro what sum, at that era of .lewisli 
history, this exju’ession might indicate. 'J'he bishop replies 
dius : — “Of what value each piece was is uncertain; but 
“ their own nation luitb given a nile that, when a piece of 
“ silver is named in the Pentateuch it signifies a sicle,'^ if it 
“ be named in the Prophets it signifies a pounds if in the 
“ other writings of the Old Testament it signifies a talentj^ 
For this, besides other less familiar authority, there is cited 
the well-known Arias Montaiius, in the Syro-Chaldaic dic- 

Life of ChrUi^ in the section eiititle<l “ Of the accidents happening 
from the duatli of Lazarus until the deatli and burial of Jesus/' 

^ Crafty ways — Othorwise it must naturally occur to every 
reader— What powers could Judas furnish towjirds the arrest of Jesus 
beyond what the authorities in Jerusalem already f)osso8sed ? But 
the bishop suggests that the dilemma was this : — By day it was unsafe 
to seize him, such was tlie veneration of the populace for his person. 
If done at all, it must be done during the darkness. But precdsely 
during those hours Christ withdrew into solitudes known only to his 
clisciples. So that to corrupt one of the.so was the preliminary step to 
the discovery of tliat secret. 

* By which coin I conceive that the illustrious bisliop understood 
a Hebrew shekd^ which I iiave always represouted to myself as a 
rupee ; for each alike, shekel or rupee, was — 1, a silver coin ; 2, a 
most ugly coin ; 8, when iu its normal state, worth half-au-ounce of 
silver — i.e» an Bnglislj half-crown ; 4, liable to sink into another coin, 
e(|ual in ugliness, but less in value — viz. the modern English fiorin, 
Fifty years ago (as I by a lively experience renieniber) a sound sicca 
I'upee pa,ssod current in Bengal for thirty English pence. But since 
then it has destjendod into deciimU u.se.s, being, for a whole generation 
back, nuiforndy accounted the exact tenth part of our pound. So 
tiiat a lac of rupees, which means a hundred thousand rupee.s, is the 
ordinary expression all over India for ton thousand pounds sleiliog. 
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tionary. It is, howevc^r, self-evident that any service open 
to Judas would have been preposterously overpaid by thirty 
Attic talents, a sum which exceeded live thousand pjounds 
sterling. And, since this particular sum Ifad originally 
rested on the authority of a prophet, cited by one of the 
evangelists,^ ‘‘ it is probable,*’ proceeds the bishop, “ that the 

^ Viz. St. Mattlicw. U{)ou which the bishop notices the error, 
which liad crept into the prevailing text, of Jereinia.s in.stead of 
Zccharias. But in tiie fourth century some copies had already corrected 
this reading ; which, besides, had a traditional excuse in the proverbial 
saying that the spirit of Jereniias had settled and found a resting-place 
in Zecharias. — [The words in Matthew xxvii. 9-10 in the Autliorised 
Version run thus: — “Tlien was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the iirophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of him that was valued, whom they of tlie children of Israel 
did value ; and gave them for the potter’s held, as the Lord appointed 
me.” In the Revised Version also we still read, “Tlien was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, saying,” &c. Yet 
the iiassage referred to is not in Jeremiah, but in Zochariali. There, 
xi. 12-13, the words in the Authorised Version run, “And T said 
unto them, If ye think good, give me my price ; and If not, forbear. 
So they weiglied for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Ijord 
said unto me, Cast it unto the |K)tter : a goodly price that I wa.s 
prised at of them. And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast 
them to the potter in the bouse of the Lord.” As De Quincey 
observes, the seeming misquotation by St. Matthew had attracted 
attention very early. An account of the various opinions on the sub- 
ject from the fourth century onwards will be found in the article 
Zec.hariah in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; from which the following 
extract may bo interesting here: — “Jerome [died 420] observes; 
‘This pas.sage is not found in Jeremiah. But in Zechariah, who is 
nearly the last of the twelve ynrophets, something like it occurs : and, 
though there is no great difference in the moaning, yet both the order 
and the words are different. I read a short time since, in a Hebrew 
volume, which a Hebrew of the sect of the Nazaroniis presented to me, 
an apocryphal book of Jeremiah, in which I found tlie })a8sage word 
for word. But still I am rather inclined to think that the quotation 
is made from Zechariah, in the usual manner of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, who, neglecting the order of the words, only give the 
general sense of what tliey cite from the Old Testament.’ Eusebius is 
of opinion that the passage thus quoted stood originally in the |>rophecy 
of Jeremiah, but was either erased 8ub.se(|uently by the malice of the 
Jew's, or that the name of Jeremiah was substituted for that of 
Zechariah through the carole-ssness of copyists. Augustine testiffes 
that the mo-st ancient Greek copies had Jeremiah^ and thinks that the 
mistake was originally St. Matthew’s, but that this wa.s divinely 
ordered, and that the Evangelist would not correct the error even when 
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** price at which Judos sold his Lord was thirty pounds 
weight of silver [that is, about ninety guineas sterling in 
“ English money] — a goodly price for the Saviour of the 
“ world to he prized at by his undisceruing and unworthy 
“ countrymen!” Where, however, the learned bishop makes 
a slight oversight in logic, since it was not precisely Christ 
that was so valued — this prisoner as against the certain loss 
of this prisoner — but simply this particular mode of contend- 
ing with the difficulty attached to his apprehension ; since, 
in the very worst case, this opportunity lost might be replaced 
by other opportunities, and the price, therefore, was not 
citlculated as it would have been under one solitary chance, 
— that is, the j>rice was not measured (as the bishop assumes 
it to have been) against the total and final value of Christ. 

The bishop then proceeds with the rehearsal of all the 
circumstances connected with the pretended trial of Christ ; 
and, coming in the process of his narrative to the conduct 
of Judas on learning the dreadful turn which things were 
taking (conduct which surely argues that he had anticij>ated 
a most opposite catastrophe), he winds up the case of the 
Iscariot in the folh)wiug passage : — When Judas heard that 
“ they had passed the final and decretory sentence of death 
“ upon his Lord, he, who thought not it would have gone so 
far, repented him to have been an instrument of so dam- 
** liable a machination, and came and brought the silver which 
“ they gave him for hire, and threw it in amongst them, and 
“ said, ‘ I have sinned in betraying the innocent blood/ But 
“ they, incurious of those hell-torments Judas felt within 
“ him, because their own fires burned not yet, dismissed 
“ him.” I pause for a moment to observe that, in the 
expression “ repented him to have been an instrument,” the 
context shows the bivshop intending to represent Judas as 
recoiling from the issue of his own acts, and from so dam- 
nable a machination, not because his better feelings were 

pointed out, in order that wo might thus hifer that all the Prophets 
spake by one Spirit, and that what was the work of one was the work 
of all.” — It is in a Latin footnote that Jeremy Taylor, in his of 
Christy mentions the substitution of “Jeremiah’' for “Zecharinh” in 
the text of St. Matthew and accounts for it in the way indicated by 
De (^uincey. — M.] 
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evoked as the proapcet of ruin to liis master drew near, and 
that he shrank from the same thing when taking a definite 
shape of fulfilniciit vviiich he had faced cheerfully when at a 
distance. Not at all: the bishop’s meaning is that Judas 
recoiled from his own acts at the very instant when he began 
to understand their real consequences, now solemnly opening 
upon his horrorstricken understanding ; not (understand me) 
as consequences to which he could no longer reconcile him- 
self, now that they drew nearer, but as con8e(iuences to which 
he never had reconciled himself for a moment — consequences, 
in fact, to which he had never adverted as possibilities. He 
had hoped, j)rohal)ly, much from the Roman interference ; 
and the history itself shows that in this he had not been at 
all too sanguine. Justice has never yet been done to the 
conduct of Pilate. That man lias little comprehended the 
style and manner of the New Testament who does not })er- 
ceive the demoniac earnestness of Pilate to effect the libera- 
tion of Christ, or who fails to reixd the anxiety of the several 
evangelists to put on record his profound sympathy with the 
prisoner. The falsest word that ever yet was uttered upon 
any part of the New Testament is that sneer of Lord Bacon’s 
at jesting Pilate.” ^ Pilate was in deadly earnest from first 
to last ; never for a moment had he “ jested ” ; and he retired 
from his frantic effort on behalf of Christ only when his own 
safety began to be seriously compromised. Do the thought- 
less accusers of Pilate fancy that he was a Christian, or under 
the moral obligations of a Christian? If not, wliy, or on 
what principle, was he to ruin himself at Rome in order to 
favour one whom he could not save at Jerusalem ? How 
reasonably Judas had relied upon the Roman interference 
is evident from what actually took place. Judas relied, 
secondly, upon the Jewish mob ; and that this reliance also 
was well warranted appears from repeated instances of the 
fear with which the Jewish rulers contemplated Christ. 
Why did they fear him at all? Why did they fear him in 
the very lowest degree ? Simply as he was backed by the 
people : had it not been for their support, Christ was no mow 

^ Whai is Truth f said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an 
answer ” : is the celebrated first sentence of Bacon’s essay ** Of ’Fruth.’' 
— M. 
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an object of terror to them than his herald, the Baptist. But 
what J ]ii!re insist on is (which else, from some expressions, 
the reader mij^ht fail to uiiderslaiid) that Jeremy Taylor 
nowhere makes the mistake of supposing Judas to liave 
originally designed the ruin of his master, and nowhere 
understands by liis “ rei)erihmce ” that he felt remorse on 
coming near to consequences which from a distance he had 
tolenited or even desired. He admits clearly that J udas was 
a traitor only in the sense of seeking his master’s aggrandise- 
ment by methods which placed him in revolt against that 
master, — methods which not only involved express and fornml 
disoV)edience to that master, but which ran into headlong 
hostility against the spirit of all that he came on earth to 
ctfect. It was the revolt, not of perfidious malignity, but of 
arrogant and carnal blindness. It was the revolt (as Jeremy 
Taylor rightly views it) of one who sought to the last the 
fulfilment of his master’s will, but by methods running 
c(‘unter to that master’s will. In respect to the gloomy 
termination of the Istmriot’s career, and to the perplexing 
account of it given in the Acts of the Apostles, tlie bishop 
closes his ^iccount thus: — ‘‘And Judas went and hanged 
“ himself ; and the judgment was made more notorious 
“ and eminent by an unusual accident at such deaths ; for 
“ he so swelled that he burst and his bowels gushed out. 
“ But the Gieek scholiast and some others report out of 
“ Papias, St. John’s scholar, ^ that Judas fell from the fig-tree 
“ on which he hanged before he was quite dead, and survived 
“ his attempt some while ; being so sad a spectacle of de- 
“ formity and pain, and a prodigious tumour, that his plague 
“ was deplorable and highly miserable ; till at last he burst 
“ in the very substance of his trunk, as being extended be- 
“ yond the possibilities ^ and capacities of nature.” 

In this corrected version of Papias we certainly gain an 
intelligible account of what otherwise is far from intelligible 
— viz. falling headUmj, But all the rest is a dismal heap 

^ Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Asia Minor (died about a.d. 169), 
was the author of a Greek Commentary on the Gospels, of which only 
fragments of quotations now remain. — M. 

* ‘ ‘ Possibilities ” : — Queers — ^whether the ti-ue readuig is not more 
probabl> pOMibilities ” : t.e. liabilities to suffering. 
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of irratioTuilitioa ; and thcRiiigh^ my of liglit whicli i.s obtained 
— vi/. the suggestion of the lig-tree as au elevation which 
explains the possibility of a headlong fall, or any fall what- 
ever — is of itself an argument that some great disturbancai 
must have ba})}>ened to the text at this point; else how could 
so material a circniustance have silently dro{)ped out of the 
narrative ? There are passages in every separate book of 
the canon into which accident, or the soinnolerice of copyists, 
or their blind stupidity, or rash self-conceit, has introduced 
errors seriously disturbing the sense and the coherence. 
Many of these have been rectified in the happiest manner by 
ingenious suggestions ; and a considerable proportion of these 
suggestions has been since verified and approved by the dis- 
covery of new manuscripts, or the more accurate collation of 
old ones. In the present case, a much slighter change than 
might be supposed requisite will suffice to elicit a new and 
perfect sense from the geneml outline of that text which still 
survives. First, as to the phrase headlong^'* I do not 
understand it of any fall from a fig-tree, or from any tree 
whatever. This fig-tree I regard as a purely fanciful and 
innovating resource ; and evidently any innovation ranks to 
this extent amongst those conjectural audacities which shock 
the discreet reader as unsatisfactory and licentious, because 
purely gratuitous, when they rest upon no traces that can be 
indicated as still lurking in the present text. Fell headlong 
may stand as at present : it needs no change ; for it discloses 
a very good and sufficient sense if we understand it figura- 
tively as meaning that he came to utter and unmitigated 
ruin, that his wreck was total ; for that, instead of dedicating 
himself to a life of penitential sorrow, such as would assuredly 
have conciliated the divine forgiveness, the unhappy criminal 
had rushed out of life by suicide. So far, at least, all is 
coherent, and under no further obligations to change, small 
or great, beyond the reading in a metaphorical sense that 
which, if read (as hitherto) in a literal sense, would require 
the very serious interpolation of an imaginary fig-tree. 

What remains is equally simple. The change involves 
os little violence, and the result from this change will appear 
not at all less natural. Butra brief preliminary explanation 
is requisite, in order to place it advantageously before the 
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reader. The ancients use the term howeU with a latitude 
unknown generally to modern literature, but especially to 
Knglish literature. In the midst of the far profounder 
passion which distinguishes the English from all literatures 
on the modern European continent, it is siiigulai’ that a 
fastidious decorum never sleeps for a moment. It might be 
imagined that this fastidiousness would be in the inverse 
ratio of the ])as 8 ion ; but it is not so. In particular, the 
French, — certainly the literature which ranges at the lowest 
elevation upon the scale of passion, — nevertheless is often 
homely, and even gross, in its recurrences to frank elementary 


nature. For a lady to describe herself as laughing A gorge 
deploy^ey — a grossuess which with us, equally on the stage or 
ill real life, would he regarded with horror, — amongst the 


French attracts no particular attention. Again, amidst the 
supposed refinements of French tragedy, — and not thej^j^rsv" '^ 
(because earlier) tragedy of Corneille, but amidst 
feminine and polished tragedy of Racine, — ther*^^ '^^my 
at all from saying of such or such a sentiment, ^ ^ 
ies it penetrates my bowels"). Th^^ /an 3 P 


Romans still more extensively use the sever' .leties of 


expression for the intestines as a symbolic phr ^logy for the 
domestic and social affections. We English even, fastidious 
as we are, employ the term bowels as a natural symbolisatiou 
for the affections of pity, mercy, or parental and brotherly 
affection. At least we do so in recurring to the simplicities 
of the Scriptural style. But amongst the Romans the word 
viscera is so naturally representative of the household affec- 
tions that at length it becomes necessary to recall an English 
reader to the time meaning of this word. Through some 
prejudice, originating in the absurd physiology of our worship- 
ful Pagan 10108161*8, Greek and Roman, it is true that the 
bowels have always been regarded as the seat of the more 


tender and sorrowing sympathies. But the viscera compre- 
hende<i all the intestines, or (as the French term them) les 
mtrcdlles. The heart even is a viscus ; perhaps, in a very 
large acceptation, the brain might be regarded as a co-viscus 
with the heart. There is very slight ground for holding the 
brain to be the organ of thinking, or the heart of moi’al 
sensibilities, more than the stomach, or the bowels, or the 
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intestines generally.^ But waive all tliis : tlie Romans 
designated the seat of the larger and nobler {i.e. the moral) 
sensibilities indifferently by these three terms — the 
the 'prcBcordia, and the viscera. As to the cor, it seems to me 
that it denoted the heart in its grosser and more animal 
capacities : “ Molle meuin levibus cor est violabile telis ” ; 
the cor was the seat of sexual passion ; but nobler and more 
reflective sensibilities inhabited the pectus or prcecordia ; and 
naturally out of these physiologic preconceptions arose corre- 
sponding expressions for wounded or ruined sensibilities. 
We Englisli, for instance, insist on the disease of broken 
hearty which Sterne, in a well-known passage, postulates as a 
malady not at all the less definite than phthisis or podagra 
because it is not formally recognised in the bills of mortality. 
But it is evident that a theory which should represent the 
viscera £is occupied by those functions of the moral sensibili- 
ties which we place in the central viscus of the heart must, 
in following out that hypothesis, figure the case of these 
sensibilities wlien utterly ruined under corresponding images. 
Our “ broken heart ” will therefore to them become ruptured 
visceray or prcecordia that have burst. To burst in the middle 
is simply to be shattered and ruined in the central organ of 
our sensibilities, which is the heart ; and, in saying that tlie 
viscera of Iscariot, or his middle, had burst and gushed out, 
the original reporter meant simply that his heart had broke. 
That was precisely his case. Out of pure anguish that the 
scheme which he meant for the sudden glorification of his 
master had recoiled (according to all worldly interpretation) 
in his utter ruin ; that the sudden revolution, through a 
democratic movement, which was to raise himself and his 
brother apostles into Hebrew princely had scattered them 
like sheep without a shepherd ; and that, superadded to this 
common burden of ruin, he personally had to bear a separate 
load of conscious disobedience to Gbd and insupportable 
responsibility : naturally enough, out of all this he fell into 

fierce despair ; his heart broke ; and under that storm of 

"0 ^ 

^ In an earlier paper Do Qiiincey had started the opinion that 
*Hhe bruin and the stomach • apparatus, through their reciprocal 
action and reaction, jointly make up the compound organ of thought’* 
-M. 
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affliction lie hanged liiiriBelf. Ileie, again, all clears itself up 
by the simple substitution of a ligurative interpretation for 
one grossly and ludicrously ]>hysical. All coutradictiou 
disa])pearB ; not thnie ilealhs assault him — viz. suicidt', and 
also a ru])ture of the intestines, and also an unintelligible 
elTusion of the viscera — but simply suicide, and suicide as 
the result of that despondency which wtis figured under the 
natural idea of a broken heart or ru])tured priecordiiu Tlie 
incobereuees are gone ; the contriKlictions have vanislied ; 
and the gross physical ahsurdities which under inistrauslation 
had perplexed the con tiding student no longer disfigure the 
Scriptures. 

Looking back to the foot-note on the oriental idea of the 
hakim or itinerating Therajtcuia i.e. (if expressed by a 
modern idea) missionary pliysician- us a mask politic.ally 
assumed by Christ and the Evangelists under the conviction 
of its indispensableness to the propagation of Clivistian philo- 
sophy,' I am induced, for the sake of detaining the reader’s 
eye a little longer upon a matter so deeply intertwist(?d with 
the birth-throes of dawning Christianity, to subjoin an extract 
from a little juipor written by myself heretofore, but not* 
]>ubUsbed. J may add tlu se two remarks viz. First, tliat 
the atti’ibution to St. Imke specially or exclusively of this 
medical character probably had its origin in the simple fact 
that an assumption made liy all the evangelists, and jjerliaps 
by all the apostles, attracted a more lixeil attention in him^ 
and a more abiding remembrance, under causes merely local 
and accidental. One or two of the other apostles having 
pursued their lahoiii’s of propagaiidism under the avowed 
charjicter of hakimSy many othei's in the same region would 
escape special notice in that character, simply because, as 
men notoriously ready to plead it, they had not been chal- 
lenged to do so by tlie authorities ; whilst other Christian 
emissaries, in regions where the government liad not become 
familiar with the i*catliness to plead such a privilege as part 
of the apostolic policy, would be driven into the necessity of 
actually advancing the plea, and would thus (like St. Luke) 
obtain a traditionary claim U) the medical title which in a 
latent sense had belonged to all, though all had not been 
' See the I’ooLuote ante^ pp. 178 179. — M. 
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redncorl to the neocpaity of loudly pleadin^^ it. Secondly, I 
would venture to pujjj'^^eat tliat the TherajvDdoi, or liealera, 
teclinically so called, who cain(5 forward in during tlie 

generati(jii iiuiuediately succeeding to that of Christ, were 
iKiitlni/' more lujr less than disguised apostles to Christianity, 
preaching the same dcictrines esH(*.ntially as Christ, and under 
the very same protecting character of but putting 

forward this character pt‘r]iaj)s more prominently, or even 
retreating into it altogether, according to the increasing 
dangei’ which everywhere awaited them. For this danger 
w«a8 too generally double: fij-st, from the Fagan natives 
resenting the insults otfered to their own cliildish supersti- 
tions ; seeoiKlly, and (iven more ferociously, from the hostile 
Ingotry of (‘xpatriab'd Jews, as they gradually e;i.me. to under- 
stand the true and anti-nalioiial views of those who called 
themselves, or in scorn were by others called, Christians, 
sometimes Nazarenes, sometimes Galileans. 

In short, abstracting altogether from the hatred to (Jirist 
founded on the eternal enmity between the worldly and the 
spiritual, and looking only to the political uneasiness amongst 
inugistral-es which accompanied the early footsteps of Clir*ist- 
ianity, one may illustrate it by the j)aranel feelings of panic 
and otiicial persecution wliich in our own generation (amongst 
the Portuguese, for instance) have dogged the movements of 
Freeiuiisonry. Wo in Fngland unwarrantahly view this 
panic as irrational, because amongst ourselves it would he so; 
for British Freeiuixsonry conceals nothing worse than it pro- 
fesses and broadly displays. But, on the Continent, it became 
a mask for shrouding any or every system of anti-social 
doctrine, or, again, at any moment, for playing into the hands 
of treason and conspiracy. There was always, in tlie first 
place, a reasonable fear of secret and perilous doctrines 
— Communism, for instance, under some modification, or 
rancorous Jacobinism. And, secondly, 8U])po8e that for the 
present, or in the existing stage of the secret society, there 
really were no esoteric and mischievous doctrine counte^ 
naiiced, there was at any rate the custom established of meet- 
ing together in secret, of corresponding by on alpliabet of 
conventional signals, and of acting by an impenetrable 
organisation, always applicable to evil purposes, even where 
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it miglit not originally havo been 8o applied or so designed. 
"J'lie niacliinory which birnlH together any secret society, as 
being always available for evil ends, must inevitably justify 
a little uneasiness, and therefore more than a little severity, 
in all political authorities.^ And, under those circumstances, 
the public jealousy must have operated strongly against the 
free movement of early Christianity. Nothing could have 
disarmed that jealousy except some counter-principle so man- 
aged as to insure the freedom of jniblic meetings ; for sucdi 
meetings o])ened the sine qua non channel to the free propa- 
gation of religious doctrines. Unless people could be brought 
together in crowds, and siiflered by jealous authorities to 
attend in trampiillity upon the oral teachings of an impas- 
sioned (some thought, of an inspired) rabbi, what fuhlication 
w»i8 possible for any new truth whatever ? The fierce 
dihunma of the fanatical Muasulmans is always at hand — 
M'luxt new truth ? If it is more than already we possess, 
then it is false. If the same, then it is superfimrua And 
the Jewish Church, as it liappened, was specially and redun- 
dantly armed to meet such a crisis — the crisis, I mean, of a 
new teacher arising with offers of new truth, whether it were 
new in the sense of revolutionary and correcting^ or new in 
the humbler sense of additional and awpylcmentary. For the 
Jews had a triple organ for uttering religious doubts, hopes, 
convictions, or sudden illuminations There was, first of all 
(and generally by the sea-shore), the humble Proseuchd^ or 
oratory for private prayer. Secondly, in every city, domestic 
or alien, having any considerable lesoi t of Jews (for the Jews 
were now spread all over the Mediterranean shores and 
islands, as well as all over Asia Minor), there was a 
Synagogue ; and in this, duly as Saturday came — i.e, the 
Sabbath — the Law and the Prophets were read, and (accord- 
ing to opportunity) were expounded by some rabbi more or 
less learned. Finally, for the c»own in all ornamental senses, 
and for the working consummation as regarded truth and 
ceremonial shadows, points of law, casuistry, or personal 
vows, there was the glorious Temple and the temple service. 

* The Chinese IHadsy which for some generations have lurked as 
the framework of a secret society, are only now [».«. in 1857] coming 
into ruinous action. 
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In these circumstances, what opening waa left to the prophet 
of mtw truth ? Ap])arently nom^. To i^uhlish a truth, to 
diffuse it from an oracular centre — in otli’er words, to diffuse 
it with pow(*.r and corresponding pathos — was a mysterious 
problem. To solve this problem in any sense answering to 
the great postulates of Christ seemed hopeless. Books, or 
newspapers, which now form our main resources for publica- 
tion, could not, at the inaugural stage of Christianity, be 
looked for under a thousand and half-a-thousand years. As 
yet, to meet the necessities of a new doctrine that needed to 
be set afloat amongst mankind, but, above all, of a doctrine 
that sought popularisation amongst the i)oor, the unlearned, 
the abject, the despised, of earth, what channels were t.hiire 
available, what organs known and tried, that might be trans- 
lated to alien uses, and appropriated by Christianity ? I 
know of but three, — and all moving within severe restrictions 
of their powers, such as far removed them from any religious 
alliance. In Athens (and, derivatively from her, in other 
great cities) had arisen Theatres, tragic and comic — great 
organs of publication for peculiar modes of truth, and for 
culture in very ennobling arts, but controlled by bigotry the 
most ferocious. Another organ of publication, with inferior 
powers, within even sterner limitations, was found in the 
dignified resources of the Orator, Athenian or Roman, for 
giving depth and impressiveness to such narrow truths as he 
contemplated. A third oi’gaii lay in the position and sanctity 
of an Oracle ; but of an oracle well accredited. To have any 
value 08 an organ of publication, the particular oracle must 
first possess — what is so important for a speaker in our 
British senate — “i/te ear’' of its audience; and this very few 
oracles ever had except the Delphic. Two centuries before 
the Christian era, a favourable opinion upon a man or a 
family from the Oracle of Delphi was almost equal to a 
friendly review at present in the London “ Quailerly.” 
Perhaps the Delphic concern never rose exactly to the level 
of the London ‘‘ Times.” Spenser notices that, after all, 

“ Not to have boon dipi)ed in Lethe flood 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die ” — 

aTTo Tov Ovtjo-Keiv. And so neither could a firsUclass estimate 
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of Socralos by the venerable but palsy-stricken Oracle of 
Delphi save that cunning and libidinous old fcdlow from to 
die by limdock. Landatiir H algd : the wicdvcd old man 
finds liis vanity tickled, but his feet getting rigid and cold.i 

Slight, therefore, and most inconsiderable, was the power 
practically of the very greatest organs in Greece for publish- 
ing truth with eflect. The very idol of Athens could reap 
no aid from tlio very l^anhellenic organ of glorification and 
world-wide diffusion. All the power of Delphi and her 
delirious priestess was not good — did not tell in practice — to 
the extent of on(‘ hour’s respite from a public execution. 
Four centuries later, Ibis oracle Inul sunk into dotage ; like 
Socrates, laiuiatur et algd : tlie oracle still received gifts and 
lying homage from princes, but, like Socrates, its feet were 
growing rigid and jiaralytbially cold.^ 

In thesci circumstances, when all tlu' known organs of 
publication — stage, bema or rostrum, and the superhuman 
oracle — had failed jointly, failed memorably and lapghably, 
to create a serviceable ]>atronage on behalf of a man, a book, 
an event, a public interest, or a truth struggling witli the 
perplexities of development, what engine, what machinery, 
could he set in motion, or suggested, having power to work 
as a CO agency with the internal forces of Christian tr\ith ? 

^ In tliis slioc.bingly flipj^ant incntioii of Socrates the reference is to 
tlio response said to have been returned by the Delphic Oracle to the 
(picstion whether any existing man was wiser than Socrates of Athens. 
M’he luspoiiHC was in those words, “ Of all men Socrates the wisest is.” 
'rhe original of the story is in Iduto's Apology qf Socrates. — M. 

- One ayrn})toin of increasing dotage had caused infinite laughter for 
many gemerations ; and those who detest tlie hellish religious bigotry 
of Athens, where free-thinking should riglitfully have prevailed, but 
whore it was in reality most of all dangerous, think with triumphant 
j)lea8ure of the deadly inorti li cation whhdi this symptom inlUcted u}K)n 
the Athenian bigots, who could not deny it or hide it, whilst tlioy 
beyond all people felt the ignominy and the profane inferences attend- 
ing so vile a descent. The oracles had, from eldest days, been pub- 
lished in verse. In a rude ago this verso had passed unchallenged, 
like village epitaphs amongst ourselves. But then came a literary 
age — a literary public, inexorable critics, all wide awake. What 
followe<l ? Infinite laughter, and finally, on the part of the oracle, the 
most abject retreat into humble prose. Apollo, the very divinity that 
originated verse, could not casli a cheque upon himself for the sum of 
six hexaiueters : he was insolvent. 
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If there were none, then, innlerall human likelihoods, Christ- 
ianity must perish in its earliest stage, or, rather, must 
colla]>Re as a visionary as a spjvsni of dreamy yearning 

- -before ever it reaehed such early stage. Standing at the 
outset of his career in this perplexity, and knowing well that 
countenance or collusion from tin? magistrate was hopeless in 
his own condition of poverty, Christ, from the armoury of 
his heavenly resources, brought forward a juece of artillery,^ 
potent lor his ow7i purposes, and not evadable by any counter- 
artifice of liis f)p})onents. Disease — was that sej)arable from 

man ? He that worked througli that ally — could he ever 
neiul to shrink or to cower before his enemies in the gate? 
Nothing in this world was so much the object of dread 
alike rational and groundless — as crowds and the gatheiiugs 
of the people to the magistrates of the ancient world. Yet, 
on the other hand, without crowds that he might harangue, 
might instruct, might melt, might mould to his new views, 
how could the Founder of a new and spiritual faith advance 
by a solitary foot ? 

Here, now, are two of the parties interested — namely, the 
Magistrate on the one side, and the Prophet ^ on the other. 

^ “ Artillery" is a scriptural word ; at least it is so in the vocabu- 
lary of our own vernacular translators [1 Samuel xx. 40. M.]. They 

were much too vigilantly on their guard against all renl anachronisms 
not to have weighed scrupulously this term when applied by Jonathan, 
the son of Sanl, and the youthful David, rather more than n thousand 
years n.o., to the systems of archery (perhaps including the cross-how, 
the catapult, and other mechanic aids) in those days known to the 
warlike tribes of Palestine. 

“ The Prophet ” : — Make no mistake, reader. You, according to 
modern slang, understand probably by a prophet one who foretells 
coming events. But this is not the Scriptural sense of the word ; nor 
am I aware that it is 07ioe used in such a sense throughout the entire 
Bible. A prophet is that man, in contradistinction to another man 
originally creating and moulding a new truth, who comes forward to 
utter and expound that truth. The two co-agent-s move in couples — 
move dualistically. Each is essential to the other. For instance, 
such a dualism rose like a constellation — rose like the Oemini — like 
the twin brothers Castor and Pollux — in two great Hebrew leaders, 
simultaneously to guide the hopes and tlie ofTorts of Israel wlien Israel » 
first moulded itself into a nation — a nation that should furnish in a 
new sense an old ileliverance, a second ark, with a nobler mission — an 
wk in which miglit tilt over the angry seas of our mysterious planet 
that mighty doctrine of God, the Trinity iii Unity, which else, p(»-ish- 
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The two parties were directly at issue ; and tlius, in any 
ordinary case, no result would follow. But here there was 
a third party interested — namely, the whole world : after 
which number one (the Magistrate) could no longer be allowed 
to neutralise number two (the Builder of Truth). It is 
noticeable, and accordingly it has been often noticed, that 
nowhere are mobs more terrific and peremptory than in 
bloody despotisms. And the same truth is illustrated in the 
English history. During periods in which as yet the multi- 
tude enjoyed few absolute rights recognised by the law, mobs, 
when once put in motion, listened to no checks of authority. 
Seeing their way clearly under simple indications of blank 
necessity, or rightful claim, or old traditional usage, head- 
long they went forward, without fear of consequences, or 
regard to collateral results. Pretty nearly the same was 
doubtless the character of a Jerusalem mob, and precisely 
because it moved under the same elementary laws of human 
nature. ** I,” would say one man, ** am not going, .to weather 
the torments of a cancer ; nor will I suffer my poor daughter 
to pine away under a palsy, only because you are politically 

iiig in storms, would have left man himself to founder. This dualism 
of brethren — Aaron the priest, and Mosos the lawgiver — luminously 
illustrates the great dualistie system of functions. Aaron cannot think ; 
Moses cannot speak. The first is blind ; the second is dumb. But, 
moving os a co-operating duad, they become the salvation of Israel : 
the dumb man, dumb as he is, can see ; the blind man, blind as he is, 
can speak. Moses it is that furnishes the great ideas, the vast scheme 
of legislation for Israel : Aaron it is that publishes, that gives vocal 
utterance to those colossal ideas. Failing a Mosos, there would be no 
ideas to manifest : failing an Aaron, there would be no manifestation 
of these august entities — they would die, aud be confounded amidst 
the clouds of their almighty birth. Now, in Scripture, both Old and 
New, he that gives utterance to these else perishing conceptions is 
called a prophet, and is said to prophesy. How else could bo ex- 
plained those multiplied passages in which St. Paul notices ** gifts of 
prophecy ” as endowments of ordinary occurrence amongst his con- 
temporaries ? How absurd, in the common acceptation of the word 
propfutcy I And what encouragement would the apostle be thus giving 
to false and blundering enthusiasm 1 ’ “ Prophesy unto us who it is 
that struck thee ” ; that is, reveal, make manifest, as a thing hidden ; 
not ])redict as a thing remote from our present time. How shameful, 
amidst the real and inevitable dithoultiea of Scripture, to leave sincere 
and simple-hearted students In conflict with mere idle, and, strictly 
speaking, false, usages of language I 
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jealous of this young man from Nazareth, wliom else 1 and 
all my neighbours know equal to the task of relieving her in 
one hour.’' “Do not fancy,” another would exclaim, “that 
I will tamely look on in ])atient acquiescence, whilst my 
little grand-daughter is shaken every day by epileptic fits ; 
and why ? because the Sanhedrim arc afraid of the Komans 
and therefore of gathering mobs ? To the great fiend with 
your Sanhedrim, if that is to be tlie excuse for keeping the 
blind from seeing and the lame from walking ! ’’ 

Asking for bread, it is likely enough that the mobs of 
Judea would have received from* their rulers a stone; but, 
asking for what seemed a stone, and by comparison was not 
much more, indirectly and under a mask they obtained what 
in a far higher and spiritual sense was bread. A tumult of 
the people for daily bread, what is traditionally known to all 
nations as a bread riot^ cannot be met (it is well understood) 
by any remedy short of absolute concessions to the reljellious 
appetite. So, also, and in any land, would be the process 
and the result : such the fury, such the inexorable demand, 
such the inevitable concession, for the sake of appropriating 
instant and miraculous relief offered to agonising disejises. 

Once announcing himself, and attesting by daily cures his 
own mission as a hakirriy Christ could not be rejected as a 
public oracle of truth and heavenly counsel to human weak- 
ness. This explains what else would have been very obscure, 
the undue emphasis which Christ allowed men to place upon 
his sanita/ry miracles. His very name in Greek — namely, 
lrf(rovs — presented him to men under the idea of the healeTy 
but then, to all who comprehended his secret and ultimate 
functions, as a healer of unutterable and spiritual wounds. 
That usurpation by which a very trivial function of Christ’s 
public ministrations was allowed to disturb, and sometimes 
to eclipse, far grander pretensions carried with it so far an 
erroneous impression. But then, on the other band, seventy- 
fold it redeemed that error by securing (which nothing else 
could have secured) the benefit of a perpetual passport to the 
religiotis missionary : since, once admitted as a medical coun- ' 
seller, the missionary, the hahimy obtained an unlimited right 
of intercourse. The public police did not dare to obstruct 
the bodily header ; and exactly through that avenue slipped 
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in the spiriUuil healer. And .thus, Bub«e(jin;nny, the 
A])()Htle8 and their successora all (',xerc*iaed the same inediwil 
powers with the aaino reli^doiis rcKults, and each in turn 
benoliled in his spiritual functions by the same privileged 
character of hakim. 



ON CHRISTIANITY AS AN ORGAN OF POLITICAL 
MOVEMENT 1 


FoiiUKS which uro illiiiiitttble in their compass of effect are 
often, for the same reason, obscure and unLraceable in tlie 
steps of their movement. Growth, for instance, animal or 
vegetable, — wlmt eye can arrest its eternal increments / 
Tlie hour-hand of a watch, — who can detect the separate 
fluxions of its'advance ? Judging by the past, and the change 
which is registered between that and the present, we know 
that it must he awake ; judging by the immediate appear- 
ances, we should say that it was always asleep. Gravitation, 
again, that works without holiday for ever, and searches 
every corner of the universe, what intellect can follow it to 
its fountains ? And yet, shyer than gravitation, less to be 
counted than the fluxions of sun-dials, stealthier than the 
growth of a forest, are the footsteps of Christianity amongst 
the political workings of man. Nothing that the heart of 
man values is so secret ; nothing is so potent. 

It is because Christianity works so secretly that it works 
so potently ; it is because Christianity burrows and hides 
itself that it towers above the clouds ; and hence partly it is 
that its working comes to be misapprehended, or even lost 
out of sight. It is dark to eyes touched with the films of 
human frailty: but it is “dark with excessive bright .’^ 2 
Hence it has happened sometimes that minds of the highest 

^ Published originally iu Tail’s Kdvnbwrgh Magamne for April and 
June 1846 ; reprinted by De Quincey in 1859 in vol. xii, of his 
Collected Writings. — M. 

* ^‘Dark with excessive bright. Lost^ lii. 880. 
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order have entered into enmity with the Christian faith, 
have arraigned it as a curse to man, and have fought against 
it even upon Christian impulses (impulses of benignity that 
could not have had a birth except in Christianity). All 
comes from the labyrinthine intricacy in which the social 
action of Christianity involves itself to the eye of a contem- 
porary. Simplicity the most absolute is reconcilable with 
intriwicy the most elaborate. The weather — how simple 
would appear the laws of its oscillations if we stood at their 
centre ! and yet, because we do to this hour the weather 
is a mysUiry, Human health-— how transparent is its 
economy under ordinary circumstances ! Abstinence and 
cleauliiuiss, labour and rest, these simple laws, observed in 
just proportions, laws that may be engrossed upon a finger 
nail, are suthcieut, on the whole, to maintain the e(piilibrium 
of pleasurable existence. Yet, if once that equilibrium is 
disturbed, where is the science oftentimes deep enough to 
rectify the unfathomable watch- worlK I iLviui the simplicities 
of planetary motions do not escape distortion ; nor is it easy 
to be convinced that the distortion is in the eye which be- 
holds, not in the object beheld. Let a planet be wlieeling 
with heaveidy science upon arches of divine geometry: 
suddenly, to us, it shall appear unaccountably retrograde ; 
flying when none pursues, and unweaving its own work. 
Let this ])lanet in its utmost elongations travel out of eight, 
and for us its course will become incoherent : because our 
sight is feeble, the beautiful curve of the planet shall be dis- 
located into segments by a parenthesis of darkness ; because 
our earth is in no true centre, tlie disorder of panillax shall 
trouble the laws of light ; and, because we oui'selves are 
wandering, the heavens shall seem fickle. 

Exactly in the predicament of such a planet is Christi- 
anity : its motions are intermingled with other motions ; 
crossed and thwarted, eclipsed and disguised, by counter- 
motions in man himself, and by disturbances that man cannot 
overrule. Upon lines that are direct, upon curves that are 
circuitous, Christianity is advancing for ever ; but, from our 
imperfect vision, or from our imperfect opportunities for 
applying even such a vision, we cannot trace it continuously. 
We lose it, we regain it ; wo see it doubtfully, we see it 
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iutcrruptedly ; we see it in collision, we see it in coinbina- 
tioii, — in collision with darkness lliat confounds, in com- 
bination with cross lights that ])erplex. And this in })art is 
irreiucdiable ; so that no finite intellect will ever retrace tin; 
total curve upon which Christianity has moved, any ruoic 
tlian eyes that are incarnate will ever see God. 

Hut part of this difficulty in unweaving the maze has its 
source in a misconception of the original machinery by which 
Christianity moved, and of the initial principle which con- 
stituted its differential power. In books, at least, I have 
observed one capital blunder upon the lelations which 
Cliristianity b(iars to Paganism : and out of that one mistake 
grows a liability to others upon the possible relations of 
Christianity to the total drama of this world. I will 
endeavour to cxj)lain my views. And the reader who takt‘s 
any interest in the subject will not need to fear that the 
explanation should prove tedious ; for the mere want of space 
will put me under a coercion to move ra])idly over the 
ground : 1 carinot be diffuse ; and, as regards quality, he will 
find in this paper little of what is scattered over the surface 
of hooks. 

I begin with this question : What do people mean in a 
Christian land by the word religion ’I My purpose is not 
to propound any metapliysical problem ; I wish only, in the 
plainest possible sense, to ask, and to have an answer, upon 
this one point — how much is understood by that obscure 
term ^ “ religion,” when used by a Christian 1 Only I am 

^ “ That obscure term " ; — i,e, not obscure as regards the ttee of 
the tej’iu, or its present value, hut as regards its original genesis, or 
what in civil law is called the deductio. Under what angle, under 
what aspect or relation, to the field wliich it concerns did the term 
religion originally come forward ? The general field overlooked by 
religion is the ground which lies between the spirit of man and the 
supernatural world. At present, under the humblest couce})tion of 
religion, the huinau spirit is supposed to be interested in such a field 
by the conscience and the nobler affections. But I suspect that 
originally these great faculties W’ore absolutely excluded from the 
point of view. Probably the relation between spiritual teirora anct 
man’s power of propitiation was the problem to which the word 
religion formed the answer. Religion meant apparently, in the 
infancies of the various idolatries, laireia, or service of sycophantic 
fear, by which, as the most approved method of approach, man was 

VOL. VUI p 
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punctilious upon one demand — viz. that the answer shall be 
comprehensive. We are apt in such cases to answer 
clliptically, omitting, because silently presuming as under- 
stood between us, wliatever seems obvious. To prevent thity 

able to conciliate llni Itivour, or to buy oil* tbo irnilicc, of supennitursil 
jKJwers. lu all P»i;.,'an iiatioiiH it in probable that religion would, on 
the whole, be n <lcgruding inlluone.o ; althougli I aec, even for such 
natioiJH, two cuseH, at the icoat, where the uses of a religion would be 
iinliHpcnaable -viz. for the Hanctiou of oaths, and aa a channel for 
gratitinlo not pointing to a liunian object. If so, the answer is easy : 
religion wtis degrading ; but heavier degradations would have arisen 
from Irreligion. Tlie imblest of all idolatrous peoples, viz. tin; 
Itomans, have left deeply scored in tlieir very use of their word 
rdvjio their te,8tiinony to tiie ilegradation wrought by any rtiligion 
that Paganism could yield. Rarely, indee<l, is this wor<l employed by 
a liiitin author, in speaking of an individual, without more or le-ss of 
sneer. Reading that word in a Latin book, we all try it and ring it, 
as a petty shoj»keeper rings a half-crown, bofoie we venture to 
receive it as olVered in good faith and loyalty. Even the Greeks are 
nearly in the same airofua. wlieii they wish to speak of religiosity in a 
spirit of serious praise. Some circuitous form, comiinyiding the 
correittnoMs of a man ir€pt ra Ofia, in respect of divine things, be(;omcs 
ret|uisite ; for all the direct terms expressing the religious temper are 
preoccnj)ie(l l»y a taint of scorn. The word 6(Ttr)s means piou.s — not as 
regards the g«)ds, hut as regards the dead ; and even evcrefiri^, thongli 
not »ised siieeringly, is a world short of our word “religious.” This 
condition of language we need not wonder at ; the language of life 
must naturally receive, as in a ndrror, the realities of life. Ditticult 
it is to maintain a just e<iuipoise in any moral habits, but in none so 
nun’ll as in liabil.s of religious demeanour under a Pagan (that is, u 
liegradiug) roligion, 'J"o be a coward is base ; to he a sycophant is 
h}vso ; but to be a sycophant in the service of cowanlice is the per- 
fection of hnsenesH ; and yet this was the brief analysis of a devotee 
amongst the ancient Romans. Now, considering that the word 
rdii/ion is originally Roman (probably from the Etruscan), it seems 
probable tliat it jiresented the idea of roligion under some one of its 
bad aspects. Coleridge must quite have forgotten this Paganism of 
the word when he suggested, as a plausible idea, that originally it had 
presented religion under the lujpect of a coercion or restraint. 

Morality having been viewed as the prime restraint or obligation 

resting upon man, then Coleridge thought that religion might have 
been viewed as a religaiw, a reiterated restraint, or secondary obliga- 
tion. This is ingenious, but it will not do. It is cracked in the ring. 
Perhaps as many as three objections might l>o mustered to such u 
derivatiou ; but the Inst of the three is conclusive. The ancients 

never did view morality as a mode of obligation ; I afhrui this 

tmrtunptorily, and with tlio more eiuphasis because there are great 
consequences suspended upou that question. 
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we will suppose tiie (|uestion to be proi)Osed by an emissary 
I’nuu some remote planet, — who, knowing as yet absolutely 
nothing of us and our intellectual ditferences, must insist (as 
I insist) upon absolute precision, so that nothing essential 
shall be wanting, and nothing shall be redundant. 

What, then, is religion ? Decomposetl into its elements, 
as they are found in Christianity, how many foi' acting 

on the heart of man docs, by possibility, this great agency 
include? Accoiding to my owm view, four. ^ I wull state 
them, and number them. 

].si, A foi’in of woi'ship, a cultus. 

2dly^ An idea of Cod ; and (pointing the analysis to 
Christianity in ]uirticular) an i<lea not pni‘i(i<;d merely from 
ancient ])ollntions, but rec^ist and absolutely born again. 

Mly, An idea (»f the relation which man occujiie.s to Cod ; 
and of this idea also, when Christianity is the rtdigion con- 
cerned, it must be Hai«l that it is so entirely remodelled as in 
no respect to resemble any element in any otlnu’ rtdigion. 
Thus far we are leniimled of the ]K)et’s expression, “ Pure 
religion breath, hig household law.s ” ; that is, not Icachiny such 
laws, not formally i/rescribivg a new etronomy of life, so much 
as impirimj it indirectly through a new atinos})here surround- 
ing all objects with new attrilmtes. But there is also in 
Christianity, 

4t/ii'y, A dUyrtrinal part, a part directly and explicitly 
occupied with teachiny ; and this divides into two great 
sections ; a, A system of ethics so absolutely new as to be 
untranslateable ^ into either of tlie classical languages ; and, 

^ **Four" d’lierc arc six in one sense of religion —viz., 
corresponding moral affections ; a suitable life. But this 

aj)plies to religion as suhjectii'ely posstfsseil by a man, not to religion as 
(J/Jectively contemplated. 

^ Untranslateable/^ : — Tlii.s is not generally perceived. On the 
contrary, people are ready to say, “ Why, so far from it, the very 
earliest language in whiclj the Gospels appeared, excepting only St. 
Matthew’s, was the Greek.” Yes, reader, but ichil Greek? Had 
not the Greck.s been, for a long time, colonising Syria under princes of 
Grecian blood — had not the Greek language (as a lingua llellenistici^ 
become steeped in Hebrew idea.s—no door of conuiiunication couhl 
have been opcTo d betw^-cu the new w^orld of Clu’istian feeling and the 
old world 80 deaf to its music. Here, therefore, we may observe two 
preparations made secretly by Providence for receiving Christianity 
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0, A fiyKtt'.m of inyHUsrios, — as, for iiistauco, the mystery of 
the Trinity, of the Divine Inearnation, of the Atonement, of 
the R(‘Hurre(;tion, and others. 

Here are gn^at elements ; and now let me ask how many 
of these are fouml in the Heathen religion of Greece and 
Rome '/ This is an important question ; it being my object 
to show that no religion hut the Christian, and precisely 
through some one or two of its differ eutial elements, could 
have V)ee.n an organ of }K)litical movement. 

Most divines who anywhere glance at this question are 
here found in what seems to me the deepest of errors. 
Great theologians are they, and eminent philosophers, who 
have i)resumed that (as a inatbT of course) all religions, how- 
ever false, are introductory to some scheme of morality, 
however imperfect. They grant you that the morality is 
oftentimes unsound ; hut still they think that some morality 
there must have been, or else for what purpose was the 
religion i This I pronounce error. ^ 

All the moral theories of antiquity were utterly disjoined 
from religion. But this fallacy of a dogmatic or doctrinal 
pjirt ill Paganism is horn out of Anachronism. It is the 
anachronism of unconsciously reflecting back upon the 
ancient religions of darkness, and as if essential to all 
religions, fcjitures that never were suspc'cted as possible until 
they had been revealed in Christianity.^ Religion, in the 
eye of a Pagan, had no more relation to morals than it had 
to shipbuilding or trigonometry. But, then^ why was 
religion honoured amongst Pagans? How did it ever arise ? 
What was its object? Object! it had no object; if by this 
you me^in ulterior object. Pagan religion arose in. no motive, 

and clearing the road before it : first, the diffusion of tlio Greek 
language tlnoiigh tbe whole civilised world {rj olKovfxf^rj) some time 
Ixjfore ChriNt, by which means the Evangelists found wings, as it were, 
for tlying abroad through the kingdoms of the earth ; secondly, the 
Mehraising of this language, by which moans the Evangelists found a 
new material made plastic and oheilient to those new ideas which they 
had to build vnlh^ and which they had to b\iild upon. 

* “ In Chn'Mianity ” : — Once for all, to save the trouble of con- 
tinual repetitions, nndci-stand Judaism to Ikj commemorated jointly 
with Christianity - tlie dark i-oot together witli the golden fruitage — 
wlioncver the luaturc of the case does not presume a contradistinction 
of the one to the other. 
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Init in an impnlse. Pagan religion aimed at no distant prize 
ahead : it lle<l from a danger iinniediaUdy held rid. ^I'he gods 
of the Fagans wore wicked nafurea ; hut tliey wcue natures 
h) he feai’od, an<l to Vie ]rropitiat(Ml ; for they were tierce, and 
they wen' niooity, and (as regarded man, who had no wings) 
tliey were powerful. Once accre<litcd as facts, the Pagan 
gods could not be regarded as other than terrific facts ; and 
thus it was that in terror, blind terror, as against jiower in 
the hands of divine wickedne-ss, arose the ancient religions 
of Paganism. Because the gods were wicked, man was 
religiou.s ; because Olympus was cruel. Earth trembled ; 
because the divine beings were the most lawless of Thugs, 
the human lieing became the most abject of sycophants. 

Had the religions of Paganism arisen teleologically,— 
that is, with a view to certain jiurposes, to certain final 
causes ahead, — hud they grown out of /on/;arrf-looking views, 
contemplating, for instance, the furtliering of civilisation, or 
contemplating some interest-s in a world beyond the j)rc8ent, 
— there would probably have arisen, concurrently, a section 
in all such religions dedicated to positive instruction. There 
would have been a doctrinal part There might have been 
interwoven witli the ritual of worship a system of economics, 
or a code of civil prudence, or a code of health, or a theory 
of morals, or even a secret revelation of mysterious relations 
between man and the Deity : all which existed in Judaism. 
But, as the case stood, this was impossible. The gods were 
mere odious facts, like scorpions or rattlesnakes, having no 
moral aspects whatever ; public nuisances; and hearing no 
relation to man but that of cajiricious tyrants. First aidsing 
upon a basis of terror, these gods never subsequently enlarged 
that basis, nor sought to enlarge it. All antiquity contains 
no hint of a possibility that love could arise, as by any ray 
mingling with the sentiments in a human creature towards a 
divine one ; not even sycophants ever pretended to love the 
gods. 

Under this original peculiarity of Paganism, there arose 
two consequences, which I will mark by the Greek letters H 
anch/?. The latter I will notice in its order, first calling the 
reader’s attention to the consequence marked a, which is 
this : — In the full aud profoundest sense of the word helievey 
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the Pa^^'iiis could not l>e Raid to believe iu (my gods ; but 
ill tlic ordiiiaiy Bciise, they did, and do, and must, believe 
in all ^odn. As tliis proposition will stai-Lb' some reader-s, 
and is yet cloHnly involviMl in the main truth which I am 
now jiniHsin;;, — viz. the meuniii" and ellect of a eiinjile cuUuSy 
as difttint^uished from a bijjjh doctrinal religion, - let uh week 
an illuHtration from our Indian Phnpire. The Christian 
missionarieH fi*om home, wlien first opening their views to 
Hindoos, deacrihe themsidves jus labouring to prove that 
('hristiauity is ji true religion, and as either asserting, or 
leaving it to be inferred, that, on that assumption, the 
lliinloo religion is a false one. But the poor Hindoo never 
tlrcamed of douliting that the (diristian was a true religion ; 
nor will he .at all infer, from your religion being true, that 
his own must be false. Both are true, h(‘- thinks : all 
religious are true ; all go<ls are true gods ; and all are 
equally truft. Ne ither can he understand what you mean 
by a false religion, or Iiow a religion could be hdse ; and he 
is ]ierfectly right. Wherever religions consist only of a 
womhip, as the Hindoo religion does, there can bo no com- 
petition amongst them as to truth. TfuU would be an 
ubsunlity, not h^ss nor other than it would lie for a Prussian 
to denounce the Austrian emperor, or an Austrian to 
denounce tlie I'russian king, as a false sovereign. False ! 
Ifov) false? In what smise fal.se? Surely not iis non- 
existing. P>ul, at lejiat (the I'eader will reply), if the 
religions contradict each other one of them miLst l)e 
false. Yes ; but (luit is impossible. Two religions cannot 
contradict eacli other wliere both contain only a cuUtis : they 
could come into collision only hy means of a doctrinal or 
directly alHrinative part, like those of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. But this part is what no idolatrous 
itdigion ever had, or will liave. The reader must not 
understiiiid me to mean that, merely as a compromise t)f 
courte.sy, two professors of dilferent iilolatries would agree 
to recognise ciich other. Not at all. The truth of one does 
not imply the falsehood of the other. Both are true as 
facU ; neither win he false in any higher Bouse, because 
neither makes any pretence to truth doctrinal. 

This distinction between a religion having merely a 
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worship and a religion having also a body of doetrinal ti’ulh 
ifl familiar to tlie MohaniTnedans ; and they convey the 
distinction hy a very ap) nopriate expression. 'Phose 
majestic rcdigiona (iis tln^y e.'^teem tluirii) which rise above 
the mere jiomps and tym}>anics of ceremonial worship they 
denominate Udigioiia of the Jhok,^' There are of such 
religions three — vis?. Judaism, Christianity, and Islamisin. 
The lirst builds upon the Law and the Prophets, or peihajis 
sufficiently upon the Pentateuch ; the second upon the 
Gospel ; the last upon the Koran. No other ndigion can 
be said to rest upon a hook, or to need a booh, or even to 
admit ol' a hook. For we must not he duped iiy the case 
where a lawgiver attempts to connect his own human insti- 
tutes with the venerable sanctions of a national religion, or 
the cfise where a learned antiquary unfolds historically the 
record of a vast mythology. Heaps of such cases (both law 
ami mythological records) survive in the Sanscrit, and in 
other Pagan languages. But these are hooks which i)uild 
upon the religion, not liooks njion which the religion is 
built. If a religion consists only of a ceremonial worship, 
in that case there can he no opcming for a Viook ; because 
the forms and details puhlisli themselves daily in the celebra- 
tion of the worship, and are traditionally preserved from 
age to age without depeudeiice on a book. But, if a religion 
ha.s a doctrine, this implies a revelation or message from 
Heaven, which cannot in any other way secure the trans- 
mission of this message to future generations tlian hy 
causing it k) be registered in a hook. A book, therefore, 
will be convertible with a doctrinal religion : no book, no 
doctrine ; and, again, no doctrine, no book. 

Upon these ])rinciples we may understand that second 
consequence (marked /J) which has perj>lexed many men — 
viz. why it is that the Hindoos in our own times, but 
equally why it is that the Greek and Koman idolaters of 
antiquity, never jmoselytised, — no, nor could have viewe<l 
such an attempt as rational. Naturally, if a religion is 
doctrinal, any truth which it possesses, as a secret deposit 
consigned to ite keeping by a revelation, must be equally 
valid for one man as for another, without regard to race or 
nation. For a doctrinal religion, therefore, to proselytise is 
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no inor(i than a duty of consistent humanity. You, the 
])rofii8Hi)rs of that reli;»ion, possess the medicinal fountains. 
You will not diminish your own share by imparting' to 
othei*8. What (■Imrlishness if you should grudf^e to others 
a health which does not interfere with your own ! (’hrist- 
iaus, therefore, Mohamme<lans, and Jews originally, in pro- 
portion as tluiy were sincere and conscientious, have always 
invited, or even forced, the unbelieving to their own faith : 
nothing but accidents of situation, local or political, have 
disturbed this, elfort. But, on the other hand, for a mere 
to attemi)t convtTsions is nonsense. An ancient 
Tioman could have had no motive for bringing you over to 
the worship of .lupiter Capitolinus ; nor you any motive for 
going. “Surely, poor man,” he would have said, “you 
have some god of your own, who will be (piite jus good for 
your countrymen a.s Jupiter for mine. But, if you have 
really 1 am sorry for your cas(^ ; and a very odd case it is • 
but I don’t see how it could be improved by talking non- 
sense. You cannot beneficially, you cannot rationaily, wor- 
ship a tutelary Boiimn deity, unless in the character of a 
Roman ; and a Roman you may become, legally and politi- 
cally. Being snob, you will j)articipate in all advantages, if 
any there ar«, of our national religion, and without needing 
a proce.ss of conversion, either in substance or in form. Ipso 
fadOj and without any separate choice of your own, on 
becoming a Roman citizen, you become a party to the Roman 
woT’ship.” For an idolatrous religion to proselytise would 
therefore be not oidy useless, but imiutclligiblc. 

Now, luiving explained Omt point, which is a great step 
towards the final object of my paper — viz. the investigation 
of the reason why Christianity is, which no Pagan religion 
ever has been, an organ of political movement, I will go on 
to review rapidly tliose four constituents of a religion, as 
they are reali.sed in Cdiristianity, for the purpose of contrast- 
ing them with the false shadows, or even blank negations, 
of these constituents in Pagan idolati’ies. 

First, then, as to the Cultuh, or form of the national 
worship : — In our Christian ritual I recognise these separate 
acts : viz. A, an act of Praise ; B, on act of Tliauksgiving ; 
C, an act of C.'onfcssion ; D, an act of Prayer. In A we 
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commemorate with adoration the general perfections of the 
Deity. There all of iis Jiave an equal interest. In B we 
commemorate with thankfulness those s])ccial qualities of the 
Deity, or thosi*. special manifestations ol' tliem, by wliicli W'e, 
the indiviilnal worshippers, have recently benefiU'd. In 0, 
by U])ri;^dit confession, we dcprecatci. In D we ]>ray, or ask 
for the things which we need. Now, in the cultus of the 
ancient Pagans, B and G (the second act and the third) were 
wanting altogether. No thanksgiving ever ascended, on his 
own account, from the lips of an in<lividual ; and the state 
thanksgiving for a trium])h of the national armies was but a 
mode of osUmlatiously publishing the news. As to C, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that this was wanting, when I 
mention that penitential feelings were unknown amongst the 
ancients, and had no iianui ; for pirnitnitia ^ means regret^ 
not jjenitence ; and we p(enitct hujus facti means, “ 1 rue this 
act in its consequences,’’ not “ I repent of this act for its 
moral nature.” A and D, the hrat act and the last, appear 
to be present ; but are so most imperfectly. When “God is 
praised aright,” [)raiaed by means of sucdi deeds or such 
attributes as express a Divine nature, we recognise one great 
function of a national worship — not otherwise. This, how- 
ever, we must overlook and pardon, as being a fault essential 
to the religion ; the poor creatures did the best they could 
to praise their god, lying under the curse of gods so 
thoroughly depraved. But in D the case is dilferent. 
Strictly speaking, the ancients never prayed ; and it may 
be doubted whether D approaches so near to what wt mean 
by prayer os even by a mockery. You read of pre.ces^ of 
dpaif &c., and you are desirous to believe that Pagan sup- 
plications were not always corrupt. It is too shocking to 
suppose, in thinking of nations idolatrous, yet noble, that 
never any pure act of approach to the heavens took place 
on the part of man ; that alimys the intercourse was cor- 
rupt ; always doubly corrupt ; that eternally the god was 

* In Greek there is a word for repentance, but not until it hiul 
been re-baptized into a Christian u.so. Melanoia^ however, is not that 
word : it is grossly to defeat the profound meaning of the New Testa- 
ment if John the Baptist is translated as though summoning the 
world to rx’penianoe ; it was not that to which ho siunmoned them. 
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bouglit, and tlie votary wiis sold. Oli wearincBfl of rnan^fl 
Hpirit hoforfi that UTirenlinj^ mamniarinces in places 

whiclj, neither when hie race ciainoured for justice, nor 
wljeu it languishe.(l for pity, would listen without hire ! 
How f^dadly would man turn away from his false rapacious 
divinities to the godlike human heart, that so often would 
yield pardon l)efore it was asked, an<l for the thousandth 
time that would give without a bribe ! In strict propriety, 
as my reader knows, the classical Latin word for a prayer is 
votmi ; it was a case of contract, of mercantile contract ; of 
that contract which the Roman law ex]>reBsed by the formula 
— Do ut dett. Vainly you came bedbre the altars with empty 
hands. “ But my hands are ]>ure.” Pure, indeed ! would 
rejdy the scoHing go<l ; let me see what they contain. It 
was exactly what you daily read in morning papers, viz. — 
that, in order to ttp[)ear effectually beh)re that Olympus in 
Ijoudon which rains rarities upon us poor abject creatures in 
the ])rovinces, you must enclose ‘‘an order on the Post-ollice 
or a reference.” It is true that a man did nol/ always 
register his voium (the j)articular offering which he vowed on 
the condition of receiving what he asked) at the moment of 
asking. Ajax, for inshince, prays for light in the Iliad, and 
he does not then and there give either an order or a refer- 
ence. But you are much mistaken if you fancy that even 
light was to be had graiU. It would be “ carried to account.” 
Ajax would be “ debited ” with that “ advance.” 

Yet, when it occurs to a man that, in this Do ut d€4t, the 
geiiend Do wtis either a temple or a sacrifice, naturally it 
occurs to ask what u'm a sacrifice I I am afraid that the 
dark murderous nature of the Pagan gods is here made 
appariuit. Modern readers, who have had no particular 
reason for reflecting on the nature and management of a 
sacrifice, toUdly misconceive it They have a vague notion 
that the slaughtered animal was roasted, served up on the 
altars as a banquet to the gods ; that these gods by some 
representative ceremony “ made believe ” to eat it ; and that 
finally (as dishes that had now become hallowed to divine 
use) the several joints were disposed of in some mysterious 
manner : huniod, 8Upi>ose, or buried under the altars, 
committed to the secret keeping of rivers. Nothing of the 
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Rort : when a man made a aacrifice, tin* meaning was that he 
gave a dinner. And not only was every saci’iliee a dinner- 
party, but. every dinner-party wa.s a Haeiiiiee. Tliis was 
strictly so in tie* good old icrocions times of J\iganism, as 
may be seen in the ILi/id : it was not said, “Agamemnon 
has a dinner-party to-day/’ but “Agamemnon sacrilices to 
Apollo.” Even in Rome, to the hist days of Paganism, it is 
probable that some slight memorial continued to connect the 
dinner-party (coma) with a divine sacrifice; and thence partly 
arose the sanctity of the hospitable board ; but to the east 
of the Mediterranean the full ritual of a sai^rifice must have 
been preserved in all banfjiiets, long after it had faded to a 
form in the less superstitious We.st. This we may learn 
from tliat point of casuistry treated by St. Paul whether a 
Christian might lawfully eat of things ottered to idols. The 
question was most urgent ; because a Christian could not 
accept an invitation to dine with a Grecian fellow-citizen 
who still adhered to Paganism vnthout eating tilings ottered 
to idols. The whole banquet was dedicated to an idol. If 
he would not take that^ he must continue impranms. Con- 
sequently tlie question virtually amounted to this : were the 
Christians to separate themselves altogether from those 
whose interests were in so many ways entangled with their 
own, on the single consideration that these persons were 
heathens ? To refuse their hospitalities wm to separate, and 
with a hostile expn^ssion of feeling. That would be to 
throw hindrances in the way of Christianity : the religion 
could not spread rapidly under such repulsive prejudices ; 
and dangers that it beaiine unchristian to provoke would 
thus multiply against the infant faith. This being so, and 
as the gods were really the only parties invited who got 
nothing at all of the banquet, it becomes a question of some 
interest, — what did they get ? They were merely mocked if 
they had no compensatory interest in the dinner ! For 
surely it wtis an inconceivable mode of honouring Jupiter 
that you and I sliould eat a piece of roast beef, leaving to 
the god’s share only the mockery of a Barmecide invitation, ^ 

' In the Arabian Nights a starving wretch, invited to dinner by 
Boniiecide, is fooled by having nothing but empty plates set before 
him. — M. 
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asBigning Lim a chair which everybodj^ knew that he would 
never fill, and a plate which might as well have been filled 
with warm water? Jupiter got somdhing^h^ assured; and 
what Wdi^ it? This it was, — the luxury of inhaling the 
groans, tlie fleeting breath, the palpitations, the agonies, of 
the dying victim. This was tlui dark interest which the 
wretches of Olympus had in human invitations to dinner ; 
and it is too certain, upon comparing facts ami dates, that, 
when left to their own choice, the gods had a preference for 
nian as the victim. All things concur to show that precisely 
as you ascend above civilisation, which continually increased 
the limitations upon the gods of Olympus, precisely as you 
go Viack to that gloomy state in which their true proj>en8ities 
liad power to reveal themselves, was man the genuine victim 
for them^ and the dying anguish of man the best ‘‘nidor’* 
that ascended from earthly bampiets to thdr nostrils. Their 
stern eyes smiled darkly upon the throbbings of tortured 
flesh, as in MoIoch^s ears dwelt like music the sound of 
infanta’ wailings. 

Secondly, as to the birth of a new idea respecting the 
nature of God ; — It may not have occurred to every reader, 
but none will i)erhap8 object to it when once suggested to 
his consideration, that, as is the god of any nation, such will 
be that nation. God, however falsely conceived of by man, 
even though splintered into fragments by Polytheism, or 
disfigured by the darkest mythologies, is still the greatest of 
all objects offered to human contemidation. Man, when 
thrown upon his own delusions, may liave raised to himself, 
or may have adopted from others, the very falsest of ideals 
as the true image and reflection of what he calls god. In 
his lowest condition of darkness terror may be the moulding 
principle for spiritual conceptions, — power the engrossing 
attribute which he ascribes to his deity ; and this power may 
be hideously capricious, or associated with vindictive cruelty. 
It may even happen that his standard of what is highest in 
the divinity should be capable of falling greatly below what 
an enlightened mind would figure to itself as lowest in man. 
A more sliocking monument, indeed, there cannot be than 
this, of the infinity by which man may descend below his 
own tjapacities of grandeur : the gods, in some systems of 
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religion, have been euch and so moiistroiis by excej-ses of 
wickedness as to insure, if annually one hour of periodical 
eclipse should have left them at the mercy of man, a gtuieral 
rush from their own worsliippers for strangling tlieni as 
mad dogs. Hypocrisy, the cringing of sycopliants, and the 
credulities of fear, united to conceal this misotheism ; but 
we may be sure that it was widely ditt'usetl through the 
sincerities of the human heart An intense desire for kicking 
Jupiter, or for lianging him, if found convenient, must have 
lurked in the honourable Roman heart, before the sincerity 
of human nature could have extorted upon the Roman stage 
a public declaration that their supreme gods were capable 
of enormities which a poor, unpretending human creature 
{homuncio) would have disdained. Many times the ideal of 
the divine nature, as adopted by Pagan races, fell under the 
contempt, not only of men superior to the nati(mal supersti- 
tion, but of num partaking in that superstition. Yet, with 
all those drawbacks, an ideal was an ideal. The being set 
up for adoration as god was such upon the whole to the 
worshipper ; since, if there had been any higher mode of 
excellence conceivable for /lim, that higher mode would have 
virtually become liis deity. It cannot he doubted, therefore, 
that the nature of the national divinities indicated the 
qualities which ranked highest in the national estimation, 
and that, being contemplated continually in the spirit of 
veneration, these qualities must have worked an extensive 
conformity to their own standard. The mythology sanctioned 
by the ritual of public worship, the features of moral nature 
in the gods distributed through that mythology, and some- 
times commemorated by gleams in that ritual, domineered 
over the popular heart, even in those cases where the religion 
had been a derivative religion, and not originally moulded 
by impulses breathing from the native disposition. So that, 
upon the whole, such as were the gods of a nation, such wtia 
the nation : given the particular idolatry, it became possible 
to decipher the character of the idolaters. Where Moloch 
was worshipped, the people would naturally be found crifel ; 
where the Paphian Venus, it could not be expected that they 
should escape the taint of a voluptuous effeminacy. 

Against this principle there could have been no room 
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for (Icinni’, wero it not tlirongli that inveterate prejudice 
beftieging the nuMlern mind, — as though all religion, however 
falfto, jin]>lied some Kclieine of morals conmjcted with it 
However imperfectly discharged, one function even of the 
Pagan ])riest (it is HU])p()8ed) must have been — to guide, to 
counsel, to exhort, as a teacher of morals. And, had that 
ho(m so, the prac-tical precepts, and the moral commentaiy 
coming after even the grossest forms of worship or the most 
revolting mythological legends, might have opei’ated to 
neutralise their horrors, or even to allegorise them into 
better meanings. Lord Bacon, as a trial of skill, has 
attem])ted something of that sort in hia Wisdom of the 
Ancients. But all this is modern refinement, either in the 
s])irit of playful ingenuity or of ignorance. I have said 
suHiciently that there was no doctrinal j^irt in the religion 
of the Pagans. There was a cullns, or cereimmial worship : 
that constituted the sum-total of religion in the idea of a 
Pagan. There was a necessity, for the sake of gmu’ding its 
traditional usages, and upholding and supi^orting its ])omp, 
that otlichil p(‘rsouH slunild preside in this cultns : that con- 
stituted the duty of the priest Beyond this ritual of public 
worship, there was nothing at all ; nothing to believe, nothing 
to understand. A set of legendary tales undoul)tedly there 
was, connected with the mythologic history of each separate 
deity. But in what sense you undei*stood these, or whether 
yoTi were at all acquainted with them, W’as n matter of in- 
difference to the prii^sts ; since many of these legends were 
variously related, and some had ap])arently been propagated 
in ridicule of the gods rather than in their honour. 

With Christianity a new scene was opened. In this 
ndigion the cnltusy or form of Avorship, w^as not even the 
primary business, far less was it the exclusive buainesa The 
worsliip flowed as a direct consequence from the new idea 
exposed of tlie divine nature, and from the new idea of man’s 
relations to this nature. Here were suddenly unmasked 
great doctrines, truths positive and directly avowed ; whereas, 
in Pagan forms of religion, any notices wliich then were, or 
seemed to be, of circumstances surrounding tlie gods, related 
only to matters of fact or accident, such as that a pju'ticiilar 
god was the son or the nephew of some other god, — a 
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trutli, if it were a truth, wholly impertinent to any interest 
of nuiii. 

Ah there are some im]>ortant truths, dimly perceived or 
not at all, liirlcinj' in the idea of God — an idea too vast to be 
navigable oh yet by the human umlerstaiidiiig, yet here and 
there to be coasted — I wish at this point to direct the reader’s 
attention upon a passage which he may liappen to remtiinber 
in Sir Isaac Newton. The passage occurs at the end of the 
(J2>tic8y and the exact expressions f do not remember ; but the 
sense is what I am going to sUte : — Sir Isaac is speaking of 
God ; and lie takes occiision to say that God is not good, but 
goodness; is not holy, but holiness; is jiot intinite, but 
inlinity. This, I apprehend, will have struck many readers 
as merely a rhetorical Imivura ; sublime, perhaj)s, and fitted 
to exalt the feeling of awe connected with so unapproachable 
a mystery, but otherwise not throwing any new light uj)on 
the darkness of the idea as a problem before the intellect. 
Yet indirectly perhaps it doeSy wlien brought out into its 
latent sense by placing it in juxta])osition with Paganism. 
If a philosophic theist who ia also a Christian, or who {iwl 
being a Christian) has yet by his birth and breeding become 
saturated with Christian ideas and feelings,^ attempts to 
realise the idea of supreme Deity, he becomes aware of a 
double and contradictory movement in liis own mind whilst 
striving towards that result. He demands, in the first place, 
something in tlie highest degree generic, and yet again, in the 
opposite direction, sometliing in the Inghest degree individual; 
he demands on the one path a vast ideality, and yet on tlie 
other in union with a determinate personality. He must not 

^ ** Not being a Christian^ has yet become saturated with Christian 
ideoLS " ; — This case is lar from iincommou ; aud undoubtedly, from 
having too much escaped observation, it has been the cause of iriuch 
error. Poets I could mention, if it were not invidious to do so, who, 
whilst composiug in a spirit of burning enmity to the Christian faith, 
yet rested for the very sting of their pathos upon ideas that but for 
Christianity could never have existed. Translators there have been, 
English, French, rjennan, of Mohammedan books, who have so coloured 
the whole vein of thinkiug with seutimeuts jKiculiar to Chri.stiauity*^w 
to draw from a reilectiug reader the exclamation, If this can be indeed 
the product of Islainisni, wherefore should Christianity exist? If 
thoughts so divine can indeed belong to a false religion, what more 
could we gain from a true one ?*’ 
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surrender liimself to the first impulse, else he is betra>’eJ 
into a mere anima mundi ; he must not surrender himself to 
the second, else he is betrayed into something merely liuinan. 
This difficult antiigoiiisni of what is most and what is least 
generic must be maiuUiiaed ; otherwise the idea, the possible 
idea, of that august unveiling which takes place in the 
Judaico - Christian Cfod is absolutely in clouds. Now, tliis 
antagonism utterly collapses in Pngauism. And to a jdiilo- 
sophic apprehension this peculiarity of the heathen gods is 
more shocking and fearful than what at first sight had seemed 
most so. When a man ymuses for the purpose of attentively 
reviewing the Pantheon of Greece and Rome, what strikes 
him at the first with moat depth of impression and with 
most horror is the wickedness of this Pantheon. Ami lie 
observes with surprise that this wichedness, which is at a 
furnace-heat in the superior gods, becomes fainter and paler 
os you descend. Amongst the semi - deities, such as the 
Oreads or Dryads, the Nereids or Naiads, he feels not at all 
olfeuded. The odour of corruption, the sceva mephitiSy has 
by this time exhaled. The uproar of eternal outrage has 
ceased. And these gentle divinities, if too human and too 
beset with infirmities, are not impure, and not vexed with 
ugly appetites, nor instinct of quarrel : they are tranquil as 
are the hills and the forests ; passionless as are the seas and 
the fountains which they tenant. But, when he ascends to 
the dii majorum gentiumy to those twelve gods of the supreme 
house who may be called, in respect of rank, the Paladins of 
the classical Pantheon, secret horror comes over him at the 
thought that demons, refle(!ting the worst aspects of brutal 
races, ever could have levied worship from his own. It is 
true they do so no longer as regards our planet. But what 
has been apparently may bA God made the Greeks and 
Roiuans of one blood with himself ; lie cannot deny that 
intellectually the Greeks — he cannot deny that morally the 
Romaus — were amongst the foremost of human races ; and 
he trembles in thinking that abominations, whose smoke 
ascended through so many ages to the supreme heavens, 
may, or might, so far as human resistance is concerned, again 
become the law for the noblest of his species. A deep feeling, 
it is true, exists latently in human beings of something 
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perishable in evil. Whatsoever is founded in wickedness, 
accordin^^ to a deep misgiving dispersed amongst men, must 
be tainted with coriuption. There might seem consolation ; 
but a man who reHecta is not quite so sure of that As a 
commonplace resounding in schools, it may be justly current 
amongst us that what is evil by nature or by origin must be 
transient. But that may be because evil in all human things 
is partial, is heterogeneous, — evil mixed with good,— and the 
two natures, by their mutual enmity, must enter into a 
collision which may possibly guarantee the final destruction 
of the whole, compound. Such a result may not threaten a 
nature that is purely and totally evil, that is homogmeously 
evil. Dark natures there may be whose emmce is evil, that 
may have an abiding root in the system of the universe not 
less awfully exempt from change than the mysterious founda- 
tions of God. 

This is dreadful. Wickedness that is immeasurable, 
in connexion with power that is superhuman, appals the 
imagination. Yet this is a combination that might easily 
have been conceived ; and a wicked god still commands a 
mode of reverence. But that feature of the Pagan Pantheon 
which I am contrasting with this, — viz. that no Pagan deity 
is an abstraction^ but a vile concrete ^ — impresses myself with 
a subtler sense of liorror, because it blends the hateful with 
a mode of the ludicroua For the sake of explaining myself 
to the non-philo.sophic reader, I beg him to consider what is 
the sort of feeling with which he regards an ancient river-god 
or the presiding nymph of a fountain. The im])rcssion 
which he receives is pretty much like that from the monu- 
mental figure of some allegoric being, such as Faith or Hope, 
Fame or Truth. He hai’dly believes that the most sujjcr- 
atitious Grecian seriously believed in such a being as a 
distinct personality. He feels convinced that the sort of 
personal existence ascribed to such an abstraction, as well as 
the human shape, are merely modes of representing and 
drawing into unity a variety of phenomena and agencies that 
seem one by means of their uuintormitting continuity, jmd 
because they tend to one common purpose. Now, fi*om such 
a symbolic god as this let him pass to Jupiter or Mercury, 
and instantly he becomes aware of a revolting individuality. 

VOL. VIII Q 
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He sees before him tlie o|)posite pole of deity. The river- 
god had too little of a concrete character. Jupiter has 
nothing else. In Jupiter you read no incarnation of any 
abstract quality whatever : lie represents nothing whatever 
in tlie rnehipliysics of the universe. Except for the accident 
of his power, he is merely a man. He has a character ^ — tliat 
is, a tendency or determination to this quality or that in 
excess ; whereas a nature truly divine must be in equilihiio 
as to all qualities, and coin])rehend them all, in the way that 
a (jt nuH comprehends the subordinate species. He has even a 
personal history ; he has passed through certain adventures, 
face,d certain dangers, and survived hostilities that, at one 
time, w'cre doubtful in their issue. No trace, in short, 
appears, in an}" Grecian god, of the generic, — whereas we, in 
our Christian ideas of God, unconsciously, and without think- 
ing of Sir Isaac Newton, realise Sir Isaac's conceptions. 
We think of Him as having a sort of allegoric gcmerality, 
liberated fouu the bonds of the individual, and yet, also, as 
the most awful among natures, having a conscious jiersonality. 
He is dilTused through all things, })resent everywhere, and 
yet not the less present locally. He is at a distance un- 
apjiroachahle by finite creatures; and yet, without any 
contradiction (as the profound 8t. Paul observes), “ not very 
far” from every one of us. And I will venture to say that 
many a poor old woman has, by virtue of her Christian 
inoculation, Sir Isaac^s great idea lurking in her mind ; as, 
for instance, in relation to any of God^s attributes, — suppose 
holiness or happiness, — she feels (though analytically she 
could not exjdain) that God is not holy or is not happy by 
way of participation, after the manner of other beings ; that 
is, He does not draw happiness from a fountain separate and 
external to Himself and common to other creatures, He 
drawing more and they drawing less ; hut that He Himself 
is the Fountain ; that no other being can have the least 
proportion of either one or the other but by drawing fixim 
that Fountain ; that as to all other good gifts, that as to life 
itself, they are in man not on any separate tenure, not 
primarily but derivatively, and only in so far as God enters 
into the nature of man ; that “ we live and move only so 
far and so long as the iucomprehensible union takes place 
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between the human spirit and the fuiital abyss of the Divine. 
In short, here, and here only, is found the outermost exjmn- 
aion, the centrifugal, of the to catholic, united witli the 
innermost centrij)etal of the personal consciousness. Had, 
therefore, tlie Pa^an gods been less detestable, neither impure 
nor malignant, they could not have won a saluUiry venera- 
tion, being so merely concrete individuals. 

Next, it must have degraded the gods (and have made 
them instruments of degradation for man) that they were, 
one and all, incarnations, — not, as even the Christian God 
is, for a transitory moment and for an eternal purpose, but 
essentially and by overruling necessity. The Greeks could 
not conceive of spirituality. Neither can we, metaphysically, 
assign the conditions of the spiritual ; but practically we all 
feel and represent to our own minds tlie agencies of God as 
liberated from bonds of space and time, of flesli and of resist- 
ance. This the Grei'-ks could not feel, could not represent. 
And the only advantage which the go<l8 enjoyed over the 
worm and the grub was that they (or at least the Paladins 
amongst them, the twelve supreme gods) could pass fluently 
from one incarnation to another. 

Thirdly, out of that essential bondage to fle.sh arose a 
dreadful suspicion of something worse. In what relation 
did the Pagan gmls stand to the abominable phenomenon of 
death ] It is not by uttering pompous flatteries of ever- living 
and (xjx^fyoro'i det, &c,, that a poet could intercept the searcli- 
ing jealousies of human penetration. These are merely 
oriental forms of compliment. And here, by the way, as 
elsewhere, we find Platf^ vehemently confuted ; for it was 
the undue exaltation of the gods, and not tlieir degradation, 
which must be ascribed to the frauds of poets. Tradition, 
and no poetic tradition, absolutely pointed to the grave of 
more gods than one. But, waiving all t/iat as liable to dis- 
pute, one thing we know, from the ancients themselves, as 
open to no question, that all the gods were bor?i ; were born 
infants ; passed through the stages of helplessness and 
growth : from all which the inference was but Uk> fat/illjf 
obvious. Besides, there were grandfathers, and even great- 
grandfathei’s, in the Pantheon : some of these were con- 
fessedly superannuated ; nay, some had disappeared. Even 
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men, who knew but little of Olympian records, knew tins at 
least for certain, that more than one dynasty of gods had 
j)assed over the golden stage of Olympus, liad made their 
exit^ and were hurrying onward to oblivion. It was matter 
of notoriety, also, that all these gods were and had been 
liable to the taint of sorrow for the death of their eai'thly 
children (as the Homeric Jupiter for Sarpedon, Thetis for 
Achilles, Calliope in Euripides for her blooming Rhesus) ; 
all were liable to fear ; all to physical pain ; all to anxiety ; 
all to the indefinite menaces of a danger^ not measurable. 
Looking backwards or looking forwards, the gods beheld 
enemies that attacked their existence, or modes of decay 
(known and unknown) which gnawed at their roota. All 
this I take the trouble to insist upon : not as though it could 
be worth any man’s trouble, at this day, to expose (on its 
own account) the frailty of the Pantheon, but with a view to 
the closer estimate of the Divine idea amongst men, and by 
way of contrast to the power of that idea under Christianity : 
since I contend that, such as is the God of every people, 
such, in the corresponding features of character, will be that 
people. If the god (like Moloch) is fierce, the people will 
be cruel ; if (like Typhon) a destroying energy, the people 
will be gloomy ; if (like the Paphian Venus) libidinous, the 
people will be voluptuously effeminate. When the gods are 
perishable, man cannot have the grandeurs of his nature 
develope<l ; when the shadow of death sits upon the highest 
of what man represents to himself as celestial, essential 
blight will sit for ever upon human aspirations. One thing 
only lemains to be added on this subject Why were not 
the ancients more profoundly aftiicted by the treacherous 
gleams of mortality in their gods ? How was it that they 
could forget, for a moment, a revelation so full of misery, 
since not only the character of man partly depended upon the 
quality of his god, but also, and a fortiori^ his destiny upon 

^ ** Danger not measurable** \ — It must not be forgotten that all 
the superior gods passed through an infancy (as Jove, &c.), or even 
an adolescence (as Bacchus), or even n maturity (as the msjority of 
Olympus during the insuiTection of the Titans), surrounded by perils 
that required not strength only, but artifice, and even abject s^-con- 
cealment, to evade. 
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the destiny of his god? But the reason of his iiulifFerencc 
to the divine mortality was because, nt any rafe^ the Pagan 
man’s connexion with tlie gods terminated at his own death. 
Even sellish men would reconcile themselves to an earth- 
quake which should swallow up all the world ; and the 
most unreasonable man has professed his readiness, at all 
times, to die with a dying universe, — mundo secuin 2)emintr 
mmi. 

HI. But, thirdly^ the gods being such, in wliat redation to 
them did man stand ? It is a fact hidden from the mass of 
the ancients themselves, but sufticiently attested, that there 
was an ancient and secret enmity between the whole family 
of the gods and the human race. This is confessed by 
Herodotus as a persuasion spread through some of the 
nations amongst which he travelled. There was a sort of 
truce, indeed, between the parties ; temples, with their 
religious services, and their votive offerings, recorded this 
truce. But below all these appearances lay deadly enmity, 
to be explained only by one who should know the mys- 
terious history of both parties from the eldest times. It is 
extraordinary, however, that Herodotus should rely for this 
account upon the belief of distant nations, when the same 
Ixjlief was so deeply recorded amongst his own countrymen 
in the sublime story of Prometheus. Much ^ of the suffer- 
ings endured by Prometheus was on account of Man, whom 
he had befriended, and, by befriending, had defeated the 
malignity of Jove. According to some, Man was even 
elated by Prometheus ; but no accounts, until lying Platonic 
philosophers arose in far later times, represented Man as 
created by Jupiter. 

Now let us turn to Christianity, pursuing it through the 
functions which it exercises in common with Paganism, and 
also through those which it exercises separately and incora- 
municably. 

I. As to the Idea of God . — How great was the chasm 
dividing the Hebrew God from all gods of idolatrous birth, 
and with what starry grandeur this revelation of Suprertte 

^ ** Muchf ** — not all: for part was due to the obstinate conceal- 
ment from Jupiter by Prometheus of the danger which threatened his 
throne in a comiug generation. 
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Deity must have M^heeled upwards into the field of human 
contemplation when first surmountin'' the steams of earth - 
horn Ijeatlumism, I m^ed not impress upon any Christian 
audience. To their Jmovdedge little could l>e added. Yet to 
know is not always to fed ; and without a correspondent 
depth of feeling there is in moral cases no effectual know- 
ledge, Not the understanding is sufficient upon such 
ground, but that which the Scriptures in their profound 
philosophy entitle the “ understanding heart.^^ And perhaps 
f(^w readers will have adequately appreciated the prodigious 
change effected in the theatre of the human spirit by the 
transition, sudden as the explosion of light, in the Hebrew 
cosmogony, when, from the caprice of a fleshly god, in one 
hour man mounted to a justice that knew no shadow of 
change ; from cruelty mounted to a love which was 
inexhaustible ; from gleams of essential evil to a holiness 
that could not be fathomed ; from a power and a knowledge 
under limitations so merely and obviously' human to the 
same agencies lying underneath creation as a root below a 
])lant. Not less awful in power was the transition from the 
limitations of space and time to ubiquity and eternity, from 
the familiar to the mysterious, from the incarnate to the 
spiritual. These enormous transitions were fitted to work 
changes of answering magnitude in the human spirit. The 
reader can hardly make any mistake as to this. He must 
concede the changes. What he will be likely to mis- 
conceive, unless lie has reflected, is the immensity of these 
changea And another mistake, which he is even more 
likely to make, is this : he will imagine that a new idea, 
even though the idea of an oViject so vast os God, cannot 
become the ground of any revolution more than intellectual, 
— cannot revolutionise the moral and active principles in 
man, — consequently cannot lay the ground of any jiolitical 
movement We shall see. But next, that is, — 

' “ So merely and obviously human : — It is a natural thought, to 
any person who has not explored these recesses of human degradation, 
that surely the Pagans must have had it in their power to invest their 
gods with all conceivable perfections, quite as much as we that are 
Pagans. The thing wanting to the Pagans, he will think, was the 
right : otherwise as regarded the power. 
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II. Secondly, as to the idea of man’s relation to God. — 
This, were it capable of disjunction, would be even more of 
a revolutionary idea iliaii the idea of God. But the one 
idea is (uil inked with the other. In Paganism, as I liave 
said, the higher you ascend towards the original fountains of 
the religion, the more you leixve behind the frauds, forgeries, 
and treacheries of philosojdiy, so much the more clearly you 
descry the odious truth that man stood in the relation of a 
superior to his gods, as respected all moral qualities of any 
value, but in the relation of an inferior as respected physical 
power. This was a position of the two parties fatal, by 
itself, to all grandeur of moral aspirations. Whatever was 
good or corrigibly bad man saw associated with weakness ; 
and power was sealed and guaranteed to absolute wickedness. 
The evil disposition in man to worship success was 
strengthened by this mode of superiority in the gods. Merit 
was disjoined from prosperity. Even merit of a lower class, 
merit in things morally indifferent, was not so decidedly on 
the side of the gods as to reconcile man to the reasonableness 
of their yoke. They were comptdled to acquiesce in a 
government which they di<l not regard as just. The gods 
were stronger, but not much ; they had the unfair advantage 
of standing over the heads of men, and of wings for tlight or 
for mancBuvring. Yet, even so, it was clearly the opinion of 
Homer’s age that in a fair fight the gods might have been 
found liable to defeat. The gods again w'erc generally beauti- 
ful : but not more so than the ^lUe of mankind ; else why did 
these gods, both male and female, continually persecute our 
race with their odious love ? which love, be it observed, uni- 
formly brought ruin upon its objects. Intellectually the 
gods were undoubtedly below men. They pretended to no 
great works in philosophy, in legislation, or in the fine 
arts, except only that, as to one of these arts, viz. 
poetry, a single god vaunted himself greatly in simple ages. 
But he attempted neither a tragedy nor an epic poem. 
Even in what he did attempt it is worth while to follow his 
career. His literary fate was what might have bdfen 
expected. After the Persian War the rej)utation of his 
verees rapidly decayed. Wits arose in Athens who laughed 
so furiously at his style and his metre in the Delphic oracles 
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that at leu^'th pome echoes of their scoiliii}^^ began to reach 
Delphi ; upon whicli the god and his inspired ministers 
became sulky, and finally took refuge in prose, as the only 
shelter they could think of from the caustic venom of 
Athenian malice. 

These were the miserable relations of Man to the Pagan 
gods. Everything which it is worth doing at all man could 
do better. Now, it is some feature of alleviation in a servile 
condition if the lord appears by natural endowments superior 
to Ids slave ; or at least it embitters the degradation of 
slavery if lie does not Greatly, therefore, must human 
interests have suffered had this jealous approximation of the 
two parties been the sole feature noticeable in the relations 
between them. But there was a worse. There was an 
original enmity between Man and the Pantheon : not the 
sort of enmity which we Christians ascribe to our God ; that 
is but a figure of speech, and even there is a derivative 
eiiinity, an enmity founded on something in man subsequent 
to his creation, and having a ransom annexed to it. But the 
enmity of the heatlien gods was original — that is, to the 
very nature of Man, and as though Man had in some stage 
of his career been their rival ; which indeed he was if we 
adopt Milton’s hypothesis of the gods as Ruined) Angels, and of 
Man os created to supply the vacancy thus arising in Heaven. 

Now, from this dreadful scheme of relations betwe^en the 
human and divine under Paganism turn to the relations 
under Christianity. It is remarkable that even here, 
according to a doctrine current ani^ongst many of the elder 
divines, Man was naturally superioc^^to the race of beings 
immediately ranking above him. Jeremy Taylor notices the 
obscure tradition that the angelic order was, by original 
constitution, inferior to man ; but this original precedency 
had been reversed for the present by the fact that man, in 
his higher nature, was morally ruined, whereas the angelic 
race had not forfeited the perfection of their nature, though 
otherwise an inferior nature. Waiving a question so inscrut- 
able as this, we know, at least, that no allegiance or homage 
is required from man towai'ds this doubtfully superior rac«. 
And, when man lii’st finds himself called upon to pay 
tributes of this nature as to a being inimitably his superior, 
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he is at the same moment taught by a revelation that this 
awful superior is the same who created liitu, and that, in a 
sense more than figurative, he himself is the child of God. 
There stand the two relations, as declared in Paganism and 
in Christianity, — both probably true. In the former man is 
the essential enemy of the gods, though sheltered by some 
conventional ari’augement ; in the latter he is the son of 
God. In his own image God made him ; and the very 
central principle of liis religion is that God for a great 
purpose assumed his own human nature : a mode of incar- 
nation which could not be conceivable unless through some 
divine principle common to the two natures and forming the 
nex^iLS between them. 

With these materiolfl it is, and others resembling these, 
that Christianity has carried forward the work of human 
progression. The ethics of Christianity it was, — new ethics 
and unintelligible, in a degree as yet but little understood, 
to the old Pagan nations, — which furnished the rudder or 
guidance for a human revolution ; but the mysteries of 
Christianity it was, — new Eleusiniau shows, presenting God 
under a new form and aspect, presenting Man under a new 
relation to God, — which furnished the oars and sails, the 
moving forces, for the advance of this revolution. 

It was my intentiou to have shown how this great idea of 
man’s relation to God, connected with the previous idea of 
Gotl, had first caused the state of slavery to be regarded os an 
evil Next, I proposed to show how charitable institutions, 
not one of which existed in Pagim ages, — hospitals, and 
asylums of all classes, — had arisen under the same idea 
brooding over man from age to age. Thirdly, I should have 
attempted to show that from the same mighty influence had 
grown up a social influence of woman which did not exist in 
Pagan ages, and will hereafter be applied to greater purposes. 
But, for want of room, I confine myself to saying a few 
words on War, and the mode in which it will be extinguished 
by Christianity. 

War. — This is amongst the foremost of questions that 
concern human progress ; and it is one which, of all great 
questions (the question of slavery not excepted, nor even the 
question of the slave-f rode), has travelled forward the most 
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rapidly into public favour. Thirty years a|;^o there was 
hardly a ])reath stirring against war, as the sole natural 
resource of national ang(ir or national competition. Hardly 
did a wish rise, at intervals, in that direction, or even a pro- 
testing sigh over the calamities of war. And, if here and 
there a contemplative author uttered such a sigh, it was in 
the spirit of mere hopeless sorrow, that mourned over an evil 
apparently as inalienable from man as hunger, as death, as 
the frailty of human expectations. Cowper, about sixty 
years ago, had said — 

“ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at.” ^ 

But Cowper would not have said this had he not been nearly 
i*elated to the Whig house of Panshanger. Every Wliig 
thought it a duty occasionally to look fiercely at kings, 

saying — “D , who’s afraid?” pretty much as a regular 

John Bull, in the lower classes, expresses his independence 
by defying the peerage. — A lord ! do you say ? what care 
1 for a lord ? I value a lord no more than a button top ” ; 
whilst, in fact, he secretly reveres a lord as being usually 
amongst the most ancient of landed proprietors, and, 
secondly, amongst the richest. The scourge of kingship was 
what Cowper glanced at, rather than the scourge of war ; 
and, in any case, the condition which he annexed to his 
suggestion of relief is too remote to furnish much consolation 
for cynics like myself or the reader. If war is to cease only 
when subjects become wise, we need not contract the scale of 
our cannon -foundries until the millennium. Sixty years 
ago, therefore, the abolition of war looked as unprosperous a 
speculation as Dr. Darwin’s scheme for improving our British 
climate by hauling out all the icebergs from the polar l)a8in 
in seasons when the wind sate fair for the tropics ^ ; by 
which means these wretched annoyers of our peace would 
soon find themselves in quarters too hot to hold them, and 
would disappear os rapidly as sugar -candy in children’s 
mouths. Others, however, inclined rather to the Ancient 
Mariner’s scheme, by shooting an albatross ; — 

i Lines 187, 188 of Book V oi The. Tash—U. 

• Dr. Erasmus Darwin (1781-1802). — M. 
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“ 'Twas right, said tl»ey, such birds to shoot, 

That bring the frost and snow.” 

Scarcely more liopeless than these crusades afjainst frost were 
any of the serious plans which had tlien been })roj)(>sed J’or 
the extirpation of war. St. Pierre contributed son 2)etit 
poss'ible ” to this desirable end, in the shape of an essay 
towards the idea of a perpetual peace ^ ; Kant, the great 
professor of Konigshorg, subscribed to the same benevolent 
scheme /iw Jittle essay under the siime title‘s ; and others in 
England subscribed a guinea each to the fund for the sup- 
pression of war. These efforts, one and all, spent their fire 
as vainly as Darwin spent his wmth against the icebergs. 
Idle icebtu-gs arc os big and as cold as ever ; and war is still, 
like a basking snake, ready to rear his horrid crest on the 
least rustling in the forests. 

But in (pmrters more powerful than either purses of gold 
or scholastic reveries there has, since the days of Kant and 
Cowjier, begun to gather a menacing thundercloud against 
war. The nations, or at least the great leading nations, arc 
beginning to set their faces against it. War, it is felt, comes 
under the denunciation of Christianity, by the havoc which 
it (iauses amongst those who bear God’s image ; of Political 
Economy, by its destruction of property and human labour ; 
of rational logic, by the frequent absurdity of its pretexts. 
The wrong which is put forth as the ostensible ground of the 
particular war is oftentimes not of a nature to be redressed 
by war, or is even forgotten in the course of the war ; and, 
secondly, the war prevents another course which might have 
redressed the wrong — viz. temperate negotiation, or neutral 
ai’bitration. These things were always true, and indeed, 
heretofore, more flagrantly true : but the difference in favour 
of our own times is that they ore now felt to be true. 
Formerly the truths were seen, hut not felt : they were 
inoperative truths, lifeless, and unvalued. Now, on the 
other hand, in England, America, France, societies are rising 
for making war upon war ; and it is a striking proof of the 
progress made by such societies that, some two years afjb, a 

^ Abb4 Charles R4n4e Castel de Saint-Pierre, born 1668, died 1748: 
author of Preset de Paix PerpetueUe, — M. 

* See ante, pp. 118-126. — M. 
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deputiitioii from one of them, beinjj; presented to King Louis 
Philippe, received from him — not the sort of vague answer 
whicli might have been expcicted, but a sincere one, ex])ressed 
in very encouraging words.^ Ominous to liimself this might 
have been thought by the superstitious wlio sliould happen 
to recollect the sequel to a French king of the very earliest 
movement in this direction. The great (but to this hour 
mysterious) design of Henry IV in 1(>10 was supposed by 
many to be a plan of this very nattire, for enforcing a general 
and permanent peace on Christendom by means of an armed 
intervention ; and no sooner had it partially transpired, 
through traitorous evidence or through angry suspicion, than 
his own assassination followed. 

Shall I offend the reader by doubting, after all, whether 
war is not an evil still de^stined to survive through several 
centuries ? Great progress htw already been made. In the 
two leading nations of the earth war can no longer be made 
witli the levity which provoked Cowper’s words two genera- 
tions back. France is too ready to fight for mere bubbles of 
what she calls glory. But neither in France nor England 
could a war now be undertaken without a warrant from the 
pojmlar voice. This is a gixiat step in advance; but the, 
final step for its extinction will V>e taken by a new and 
Christian code of international law. This cannot be consum- 
mated until Christian philosophy shall have traversed the 
earth and re-organised the structure of society. 

But, finally, and (as regaixls extent, though not as regards 
intensity of effect) far beyond all other political ])()wer8 of 
Christianity, is the power, the demiurgic power of this religion 
over the kingdoms of human opinion. Did it ever strike the 
roi\der that the Greeks and Romans, although so frantically 
1 ‘epublican, and, in &(me of their institutions, so democratic, 
yet, on the other hand, never developed the idea of repre- 
(tentative government, either as applied to legislation or to 

^ ** Encouraging coords *’ : — And rather presumptuous words, If the 
newspapers reported them correctly t for they went the length of 
promising that ho. separately, os King of the French, would coerce 
Europe into peace. But, from the known good sense of the king, it is 
more probable that he promised his negative aid, — the aid of not 
l>er8ona)Iy conciiri'ing to any war which might otherwise be attractive 
to the French Government. 
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administration 7 The tdective principle was widely used 
amongst them. Nay, the nicer casuistries of this ])rincii)le 
had been latbirly discussed. The separate advantages of 
open or of secret voting had been the subject of keen dispute 
in the po1iti(!al circles of Rome ; and the art was well under- 
stood of disturbing the natural course of the public suffrage 
by varying the modes of combining the voters under the 
different forms of the Clomitia. Public authority and juris- 
diction were created and modified by the elective principle ; 
but never was this principle applied to the creation or direc- 
tion of public opinion. The Senate of Rome, for instance, 
like our own sovereign, represented the national majesty, 
and, to a certain d(‘gree, continued to do so for centuries 
afliir this majesty had received a more immediate repraseiita- 
tive in the person of the reigning CVesar. The senate, like 
our own sovereign, represented the grandeur of the nation, 
the hospitality of the nation to illustrious strangers, and the 
gratitude of ilie nation in the distribution of honours. For 
the Senate continued to he the fountain of honours, even to 
Caesar himself : the titles of Germaniciis, Britennicus, Dal- 
maticus, &c, (which may he vi<‘-wed as peerages), the privilege 
of precedency, the privilege of wearing a laurel diadem, &c. 
(which may be viewed os the Garter, Bath, Thistle), all were 
honours conferred by the Senate. But the Senate, no more 
than our own sovereign, ever represented, by any one act or 
function, the public opinion. How was this 1 Strange, 
indeed, that so mighty a secret as that of delegating public 
opinions to the custody of elect representatives, a secret which 
has changed the face of the world, should have been missed 
by nations applying so vast an energy to the whole theory of 
public administration. But the truth, however paradoxical, 
is, that in Greece and Rome no body of public opinions 
existed that could have furnished a standing -ground for 
adverse parties, or that consequently could have required to 
be represented. In all the dissensions of Rome, from the 
secessions of the Plebs to the factions of the Gracchi, of 
Marius and Sylla, of Cseaar and Poiiipey, — in all the (rrito'cts 
of the Grecian republics, — the contest could no more be 
described as a contest of opinion than could the feuds of our 
ouccaneers in the seventeeuth century, when parting com- 
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pany, or fighting for oppoaite principles of dividing the 
general booty. One faction has, another sought to have, a 
preponderant sliare of power ; hut these struggles never took 
the sliajie, even in pretence, of diherencea that moved tlirough 
the coniiict of principles. The case was always the simple 
one of power matched against power, faction against faction, 
usage against innovation. It was not that the patricians 
deluded themselves by any speculative views into the refusal 
of intermarriages witli the plebeians : it was not as upon any 
opinion that they maintained the contest (such jis at this day 
divides ourselves from the French upon the question of 
opinion with regard to the social rank of literary men), but 
simply as upon a fact : they appealed to evidences, not to 
specuiations ; to usage, not to argument. They were in 
possession, and fought against change, not as inconsistent 
with a theory, but as hostility to an interest. In tlie contest 
of Cffisar with the oligarchic knavery of Cicero, Cato, and 
Pompey, no possible exorcise of representative functions (had 
the people possessed them) could liavo been applied benefici- 
ally to the settlement of the question at issue. Law and the 
abuses of law, good sUtutes and evil customs, had equally 
thrown the public power into a settlement fahil to the public « 
welfare. Not any decay of public virtue, but increase of 
poverty amongst the inferior citizens, had thrown the suffrages, 
and consequently the honours and powers of the state, into 
the hands of some forty or fifty houses, rich enough to bribe, 
and bribing systematically. Caesar, undertaking to correct a 
state of disease which would else have convulsed the republic 
every third year by civil war, knew that no arguments could 
be available against a competition of mere interests. The 
remedy lay, not through opposition speeches in the senate, or 
froifi the rostra, — not through pamphlets or journals, — but 
through a course of intense cudgelling. This he happily 
accomplished ; and by that means restored Rome for centuries, 
— ^not to the aspiring condition which she onc.e held, but to 
an immunity from annual carnage, and in other respects to a 
condition of prosperity which, if less than during her popular 
state, Wiis greater than any else attainable after that popular 
state had become impossible from changes in the composition 
of society. 
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Here, and in all other critical periods of ancient republicn, 
we shall find tliat opinions did not exist as tlie grounds of 
feud, nor could by any dexterity have been applied to the 
settleiiieiit of feuds. Whereas, on the other hand, witli our- 
selves for centuries, and latterly with the PVench, no public 
contest has arisen, or does now exist, without fighting its way 
through every stoge of advance by appeals to public opinion. 
If, for instance, an improved tone of public feeling calls for a 
gradual mitigation of army punishments, the quarrel becomes 
instantly an intellectual one ; and much information is 
brought forward which throws light upon human nature 
generally. But in Rome such a discussion would have be.en 
stopped summarily, as interfering with the discretional power 
of the Pnetorium. To take the mtis or cane from the hands 
of the centurion was a perilous change, but, perilous or not, 
must be committed to the judgment of the particular iiu- 
perator, or of his legatus. The executive business of the 
Roman exchequer, again, could not have been made the 
subject of public discussion ; not only because no sutheiont 
material for judgment could, under the want of a ])ublic 
press, have been gathered, except from the parties interested 
in all its abuses, but also because these parties (a faction 
amongst the equestrian order) could have effectually over- 
thrown any counter - faction formed amongst parties not 
personally affected by the question. The Roman institution 
of clientela , — which had outlived its early uses, — does any- 
body imagine that this was open to investigation ? The 
influence of mui’derous riots would e^isily have been brought 
to be.ar upon it, but not the light of public opinion. Even 
if public opinion could have been evoked in tliose days, or 
trained to combined action, insuperable difficulties would 
have arisen in adjusting its force to the necessities of the 
Roman provinces and allies. Any arrangement that was 
practicable would have obtained an influence for these 
parties, either dangerous to the supreme section of the empire, 
or else nugatory for each of themselves. It is a separate 
consideration that, through total defect of cheap instruments^ 
for communication, whether personally or in the way of 
thought, public opinion must always have moved in the 
djirk : what I chiefly assert is that the feuds bearing at all 
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upon public interests never did turn, or could have turned, 
upon any collation of opinions. And two things must 
Htrengthen the reacier’s conviction upon this point : viz., first, 
that no ])ul)lic njcetings (such as with us carry on the weight 
of public business throughout the empire) were ever called 
in Home ; secondly, that in tlic regular and “official” ineet- 
ingH of the j^eople no mcial interest was ever discussed, but 
only some political interest. 

Now, on the other hand, amongst ourselves, every question 
that is large enough to engage public interest, though it 
shoidd begin as a mere comparison of strength with strength, 
aliuoBt immediately travtds forward into a comparison of 
lights with rights, or of duty with duty. A mere fiscal 
question of restraint upon importation from this or that 
pai’ticular quarter passes into a question of colonial rights. 
Arrangements of convenience for the numagement of the 
pauper, or the debtor, or the criminal, or the war-cajjtive, 
liecomo the occasions of profound investigations into the 
rights of persona occupying those relations. Sanatory ordi- 
nances for the protection of public health, — such as unarantine, 
fever hospitals, draining, vaccination, &c., — 
selves, in the earliest stages of their discussity^h '^^the 
general consideration of the duties which the to 

its subjects. If education is to he promoted \by 
counsels, every step of the inquiry applies its^f iihe 
consideration of the knowledge to be communicated, akof 
the limits within which any section of religious partisan^p 
can be safely authorised to interfere. If coercion, beyed 
the warrant of the ordinary law, is to be applied as a rernev 
for local outrages, a tuimilt of opinions arises instantly tvs t 
the original causes of the evil, as to the sufficiency of the 
subsisting laws to meet its pressure, and as to the modes of 
connecting enlarged powers in the magistrate with the 
minimum of offence to the general rights of the subject. 

Everywhor6, in short, some question of duty and responsi- 
bility arises to face us in any the smallest public interest 
that can become the subject of public opinion. Questions, 
in fact, that fall short of this dignity, — questions that con- 
cern })nblic convenience only, and do not wear any moral 
aspect, such as the bullion question, — never do become 
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subjects of public opinion. It cannot be said in wbicb 
direction lies the bias of public opinion. In the very 
pos-^ibility of interesting the public judgment is involved the 
certainty of W(?aring some relation to moral principles. 
Hence the ardour of our public disputes, — for no man views 
without concern a great moral principle darkened by party 
motives, or placed in risk by accident ; hence the dignity 
and benefit of our public disputes ; hence, also, their ultimate 
relation to the Christian faith. We do not, indeed, in these 
days, as did our homely ancestors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, cite texts of 8crij)ture as themes for 
senatorial commentary or exegesis ; but the virtiial reJertmce 
to Scriptural principles is now a thousand times more fretpient. 
The great ])rinciple8 of Christian morality are now so inter- 
woven with our habits of thinking tliat we appeal to them 
no longer as Scriptural authorities, but as the natural sugges- 
tions of a sound judgment. For instance, in the cose of any 
wrong olfercd to the Hindoo races, now so entirely deiiendent 
upon our wisdom and justice, we Britisli ^ inmiediately, by 
our solemnity of investigation, testify our sense of the deep 
responsibility to India wdth which our Indian supremacy has 
invested us. We make no mention of the Christian oracles. 
Yet where, then, have we learned this doctrine of far-stretching 
responsibility 1 In all Pagan systems of morality there is 
the vaguest and slightest appreciation of such relations as 
connect u.s with our colonies. But from the profound 
philosophy of Scripture we have learned that no relations 
whatever, not even those of property, can connect us with 
even a brute animal but that we contract concurrent obliga- 
tions of justice and mercy. 

^ “ We British** : — It may be thought that in the prosecution of 
Verres the people of Rome acknowledged something of the same high 
responsibility. Not at all. The case came before Rome, not as a case 
of injury to a colonial child, whom the general mother was bound to 
protect and avenge ; hut as an appeal, by way of special petition, from 
Sicilian clients. It was no grand political movement, but simply 
judicial. Verres was an Ul-usod man, and the victim of pri^te 
intrigues. Or, whatever he might be, l^me certainly sate upon the 
cause not in any character of maternal protectress taking up voluntarily 
the support of the weak, but as a sheriff assessing damages in a case 
(breed upon his court by the plaintiff. 

VOL VIU B 
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In this a^e, then, public interestB move and prosper 
tliroii^di conflicts of opinion. Secondly, as I have endeav- 
oured to show, public opinion cannot settle j)owerfully upon 
any (juestion that is not essentially a mural ([lu'stion. And, 
thirdly, in all moral questions, we, of Christian nations, are 
compelled, by habit and training, as well as other causes, to 
derive our first j)riuciples, consciously or not, from the 
Scri])ture8. It is therefore through the doctrinality of our 
religion that we derive arms for all moral questions ; and it 
is as moiul questions that any political disputes much 
affect ns. The daily conduct, therefore, of all great political 
interests throws us unconsciously upon the first principles 
which we all derive from Christianity. And, in this respect, 
wo are more advantageously placed, by a very noticeable 
distinction, than the professors of the two other doctrinal 
religions. The Koran, having pirated many sentimentfl from 
the Jewish and the Christian systems, could not but offer 
some rudimente of moral judgment ; yet, because so much of 
these rudiments is stolen, the whole is incoherent, and does 
not form a system of ethics. In Judaism, again, the special 
and insulated situation of the Jews has unavoidably impressed 
an exclusive bias upon its principles. In both codes the 
rules are often of restricted and narrow application. But in 
the Christian Scriptures the rules are so comprehensive and 
large as uniformly to furnish the major proposition of a 
syllogism ; whilst the particular act under discussion, wciiring 
perhaps some modern name, naturally is not directly men- 
tioned, and to bring this, in the minor proposition, under 
the principle contained in the major is a task left to the 
judgment of the inquirer in each particular case. Something 
is here intrusted to individual understanding; whereas in 
the Koran, from the circumstantiality of the rule, you are 
obb'ged mechanically to rest in the letter of the precept. 
The Christian Scriptures, therefore, not only teach, but train 
the mind to habits of ^//’-teaching in all moral questions, by 
enforcing more or less of activity in applying the rule, — that 
is, in subsuming the given case proposed under the Scriptural 
principle. 

Hence it is certain, and has been repeatedly illustrated, 
that, whilst the Christian faith, iu collisiou with others, 
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would inevitably rouse tx) the most active fermentation of 
minds, the Moluiiuniedaii (as also doctrinal, but uiisybtem- 
atical) would have the same effect in kind, but far feebler in 
degree, and an idolatrous religion would have no such ellecfc 
at all. Agreeably to this scale, some years ago, a sect of 
reforming or fanatical Mohanime<lan8 in Bengal ^ commenced 
a persecution of the surrounding Hindoos. At length, a 
reaction took place on the part of the idedaters ; but in what 
temper ? Bitter enough, and ao far alarming us to call down 
a government interference with troo])8 and artillery, but yet 
with no signs of religious retaliation. That was a ])rinc,iple 
of movement which the Hindoos could not understand : 
their retaliation was simply to the personal violence they 
had suffered. Such is the inertia of a mere cultus. And, in 
the other extreme, if we Christians, in our intercourse with 
both Hindoos and Mohammedans, were not sternly reined 
up by the vigilance of the load governments, no long time 
would pass before all India woidd be incurably convulsed 
by disorganizing feuds. 


^ At Uaruset, il 1 remember rightly. 
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Thk work whose substance and theme 111*0 thus brieHy 
abstracted is at this moment (1847) making a noise in the 
world. It is ascnbed by report to two bishops — not jointly, 
but alternatively in the sense that, if one did not write the 

* Appeared first in Tait^s Magazine for November and Docomber 
1847 and February 1848: reprinted by De Quincoy in 1858 in vol. 
viii of his Collected Writings, with this explanation: — “This little 
“ paper, fonmle<l on A Vindicatwn of Protestant Principles by Phile- 
“ leutherus Angticarnis, might perhaps sutliciently justify itself by the 
" Importance of the principles discussed if it replied to a more imagin- 
“ ary antagonist, but this was not so. Tlie Vindicution was a real 
“ book, an<l, as a startling phenomenon, made a sudden and deep 
“ impression." — Be.sidcs this footnote to the paper in the boily of the 
volunm, there was a similar notice in the author’s preface to the 
volume, aa follows: — “The suggesting-ground of the paper entitled 
“ Protestantism was really a pamphlet, or rather book, judging by its 
“ careful and erudite composition ; and this work, if now forgotten 
“ naturally after a lapse of a dozen years, was really ascribed to two 
“ separate bishops of distiugxushed literary pretension. I know not 
“ who it really was that I commented upon, but certainly he was no 
“ ghostly creation of mine : he was incarnate at that time, and I hope 
“ still continues to be so." — The author of the startling publication of 
1847, it has now been ascertained, was John W. Donaldson, D.D. 
(1811 >1861), then head-master of the Grammar School of Bury St. 
Edmunds, and remembered now for his New Cratylus^ VarronianuSt 
and other important works of classical scholarship. It is to the credit 
of De Quincey's shrewdness that, while concurring in the genoml guess 
that the unknown author might be an English bishop, he detected 
certain peculiarities In the phraseology of the book pointing rather to 
the possibility of a Scottish original. Now, Dr. Donaldson, though 
lK>rn in London, was of Scottish extraction, and inherited Scottish 
connexions. — li. 
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l)Ook, the other di(L Tlie BisliopH of Oxford and St. Da\'id’s, 
Wilberforce and Tliirlwalk^are the two pointe«i' at by the 
popular ring(!r ; and, in some <juarter.s, a third in hiij^^^'ested, 
viz. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich. The betting, liowever, is 
altogether in favour of Oxford. So runs the curnuit of f uhlic 
gossip. Ihit the public is a bad guesser, “stiff in oj)inioii,’’ 
and almost “always in the wrong.” Now let me guess. 
When I had read for ten minutes, I offered a bet of seven to 
one (no takers) that the autlmr’s name began with H. Not 
out of any love for that amphibious letter : on the contrary, 
l>eing myself what Professor Wilson calls a hidonid^ or philo- 
sophical voluptuary, murmuriiig, with good reason, if a rose 
leaf lies doubled below me, naturally I murmur at a letter 
that puts one to the expense of an aspiration, forcing into 
the lungs an extra charge; of raw air on frosty mornings. 
But truth is truth, in spite of frosty air. And yet, uj)on 
further reading, doubts gathered upon my mind. The 11. 
that I mean is an Englishman : now it happens that here 
and there a word, or some peculiarity in using a word, indi- 
cates, in this author, a Scotchman ; for instance, the expletive 
“just,” which so much infests Scottish phr{is(;ology, written 
or spoken, at page 1 ; elsewheiu the word “ fdmtcmnimja ” — 
which, l)eing liorribly tabernacular, and such as no gentle- 
man could allow himself to touch it without gloves, it is to 
be w’ished that our Scottish brethren would resign, together 
with “ backslidiw^ to the use of field-preachers. But worse, 
by a great deal, and not even intelligible in England, is tlie 
word thereafter, used as an adverb of time, — i.e. as the cor- 
relative of hereafter. Thereafter, in pure vernacular English, 
boars a totally different sense. In “Paradise Lost,” for 
instance, having heard t)ie character of a j>articiilar angel, 
you are told that he spoke thereaftei', — i.e. spoke agreeably 
to that character. “ How a score of sheep, Master Shallow ? ” 
The answer is, “ Thereafter as they be.” Again, “ llierenfter 
as a man sows shall lie reap ” — i.e. conformably or answer- 
ably to what he sows. Tlie objectious are overwhelming to 
the Scotti8^j|^ use of the word : fii*st, because already in Scot- 
land it is a barbarism transplants! from the filthy vocabulary 
of attorneys, locally called uyriterB; secondly, because in 
England it is not even intelligible, and, what is worse still, 
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B\irn to l)e ?nis-intenign>l(‘. And yo.t, aftor all, those exotic 
tornis may ho a iiiero blind. Th(i writer is, perhaps, pur- 
]>osoly lo.inlin^^ iis astray with his “ and his horrid 

short rfrniivffs.^' Or, bocanse Loiulon newspapers and Acts of 
I’arliainonl are beginning to be more and more polluted with 
these barbarisms, lie may even have caught them unconsciously. 
And, on looking again at one case of thereafter — viz. at 
])age 79— -it seems iinposHible to determine whetlier lie uses 
it in the classical English a(3nae, or in the sense of leguleian 
barbarism. 

This (piestion of authorship, meantime, may seem to the 
reader of little moment Far from it 1 '^J’he weightier part 
of the interest depends upon that very ])oint. If the author 
really is a bishop, or supposing the public rumour so far 
correct as that he is a man of distinction in the English 
Church, then, and by that simple fact, this book, or this 
jiamphlet, interesting at any rate for itself, becomes separately 
interesting through its authorship, so as to be tlie most remark- 
able i>henomenon of the day. And why ? Because the most 
remarkable expression of a movement accomplished and 
proceeding in a quarter that, if any on this earth, might be 
thought sacred from change. Oh, fearful are tlie motions of 
time, when suddenly lighted up to a retrospect of thirty 
years 1 J^ithetic are the ruins of time in its slowest advance ! 
Solemn are the prospects, po new and so incredible, which 
time unfolds at every turn of its wheeling flight ! Is it 
come to this ? Could any man, one generation back, have 
anticipated that an English dignitary, and speaking on a very 
delicate religious question, should deliberately appeal to a 
writer confessedly infidel, and proud of being an infidel, as a 
“triumphant” settler of Christian scruples? But, if the 
infidel is right — a ])oint which I do not here discuss ; but if 
the infidel is a man of genius — a point which I do not deny ; 
was it not open to cite him, even though the citer were a 
bishop i Why, yes — uneasily one answers, yes ; but still the 
case records a strange alteration ; and still one could liave 
wished to hear such a doctrine, which ascribes iuiman infir- 
mity (nay, human criminality) to every book of the Bible, 
uttered by anybody rather than by a father of the Church, 
and guarante(Hl by anybody rather than by an infidel in 
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A boy may fire his pistol iiiiiioticed ; but . a 
seiitiiii'l, inoimiiug gtianl in tl)e dark, must reinemher the 
trepidation that will follow any shot from Ai???, and tlie cer- 
tainty that it will causo all the stations within heiirinj' to get 
under arms immediately. Yet why, if this bold opinion doea 
come from a prelate, he being but one man, should it carry 
so alarming a sound] Js the whole bench of bishops bound 
and compromised by the audacity of any one amongst its 
members ? Certainly not. But yet such an act, tliongh it 
sliould be that of a rash precursor, marks the universal change 
of position ; there is ever some sympathy between the van 
and the rear of the same body at the same time ; and the 
holde.st conld not have dared to go ahead so rashly, if tlie 
rearmost was not known to be pressing forward to his 8iij)port 
far more clostdy than thirty years ago he could have done, 
'^riiere have been, it is true, heterodox professors of divinity 
and freethi liking bishops before now. England can show a 
considerable list of such pi^ople ; even Borne has a smaller 
list. Rome, that weeds all libraries, and is continnally burn- 
ing hooks, in efhgy, by means of her vast Indt^ Expurgatorius,^ 
— which index continually sheis enlarging by successive supple- 
ments, — needs also an Index Expurgatorius for the catalogue 
of her jirelates. Weeds there are in the very flower-garden 
and conservatory of the Church. Fathers of the Church are 
no more to be relied on as safe authorities than we rascally 
lay authors, that notoriously will say anything. And it is a 
striking proof of this amongst our English bishops that the 
very man who, in tlie last generation, most of all won the 
public esteem as the champion of the Bible against Tom 

^ Index Expurgatorius '* : — A question of some interest arises 
upon the casuistical construction of this index. We that are not by 
name incthided — may we consider onrselvos indirectly licensed f 
Silence, 1 shouhl hope, gives oonseut. And, if it wasn’t that the 
present Poi>e, being a horrid Radical, won Id be sure to blackball me 
as an honest Tory, I would send him a copy of my Opera Omnia^ request- 
ing his Holiness to say, by return of post, whether I ranked amongst 
the chaff winnowed by St. Peter’s flail, or had his gracious permission 
to hold myself amongst the pure wheat gathered into the Vatican 
garner. ['Phe reigning F*ope at the date of this note was Pius IX. 
He had been elected in 1 840, with a reputation for political liberalism 
very extraordinary at the time, bnt which faded away In a year or 
two. — M.] 
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Paiiu‘, was privately knowii amongst us connoisseurs in heresy 
(that are always pryitig int<> ugly secrets) to he the least 
orthodox thinker, one or other, amongst the whole brigade 
of eighUjen thousand contemporary clerks who had subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Saving your presence, reader, his 
lordship was no better tlian a bigoted Sociniati, — which in a 
petty diocese that he never visited, and amongst South Welsh- 
men, that are all incorrigible Methodists, mattered little, but 
would have been awkward had he come to be Archbishop of 
York ; and that h(i did not turned upon the accident of a few 
weeks too soon, by which the Fat-es cut short the thread of the 
Whig Ministry in 1 807.' Certainly for a Romish or an English 
bishop to l>e a Soeiniau is U7i pen fort. But I contend that 
it is quite ])ossible to be far less heretical, and yet danger- 
ously bold ; yes, upon the free and spacious latitudes 
purposely left opcm by the English Thirty-nine Articles (ay, 
or by any Frotesbint Confession) to plant novelties not less 
startling to religious ears than Socinianism itself. Besides 
(wliich adds to the shock), the dignitary now before ns, whether 
bishop or no bishoj), does not write in the tone of a conscious 
Inuetic, or, like Archdeacon Blackburne of old, in a spirit of 
hostility to his own fellow-churclimen ; but, on the contrary, 
in the tone of one relying upon support from his clerical 
brethre.n, he stands forward ns expositor and champion of 
views now prevailing amongst tlie elite of the English Church. 
So construed, the book is, indeed, a most extraordinary one, 

' The bishop pointed to was Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
whose Apology for the Bible against Thomas Paine appeared 6rst in 
1796. For De Qnincey’s fuller account of Bishop Watson from 
personal acquaintance at the Lakes, see ante, Vol. II, pp. 194-203. — M. 

'■* ** Archdeacon Blacklnime ” ; — He wj\8 the author of “The Con- 
fessional,'’ which at one time made a memorable ferment amongst all 
those who loved as sons, or who hated as Nonconformists, the English 
Establishment. This was his most popular work ; but he wrote many 
others in the same tem^wr, that fill six or seven octavos. I fear that 
it may bo a duty to read liirn ; and, if it is, then I think of his seven 
octavos with holy horror. ['I'he collected works of Francis Black- 
Imrne, Archdeacon of Cleveland (born 1706, died 1787), were pub- 
lished in seven volumes in 1804. The tot known of them, and that 
to which De Quincoy jmrticularly refers, was first published in 1770, 
with the title The Coiifatsional : or a Full and Free li^iry into the 
Rights Utility y Rdifcatiimy and Sveceea qf Ettahliehing ^stematie 
Confeeftione qf Faith and Doctrijie in Proteatant Churches. — M.] 
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and exposes a record that almost shocks one of the strides 
made in relii^ioiis aj>eculaiion. Opinions chanj,'e slowly and 
stealthily. The steps of the changes are generally ctmtinnons ; 
hut sonieXiiues it happens that the notice of such steps, 
the publication of such changes, is not continuous, that it 
comes upon us per saltnm^ and consequently with the stunning 
effect of an apparent treachery. Every thoughtful man raises 
his hands with an involuntary gesture of awe at the revolu- 
tions of so revolutionary an age when thus summoned to the 
spectacle of an English prelate serving a piece of artillery 
against what once were fancied to he main outworks of 
religion, and at a station sometimes considerably in advance 
of any station ever occupied by Voltaire.^ 

It is this audacity of speculation, I apprehend, this dalage 
of bold results, rather than any success in their development, 
w'hich has fixed the public attention. Development, indeed, 
applied to philosophic problems, or research applied to 
questions of enidition, was hardly possible within so small 
a compass as one hundred and seventeen pages ; for that is 
the extent of the work, except as regards the notes, which 
amount to seventy-four pages more. Such brevity, on such 
a subject, is unseasonable, and almost culpable. On such a 
subject as the Philosophy of Protestantism satius ercU dlere 
quam pa/rcius dicereJ^ Better were absolute silence, more 
respectful as regards the theme, less tantalising as regards the 
reader, than a style of discussion so fragmentary and so 
rapid. 

But, before we go farther, what are we to call this bold 
tuan ? One must have some name for a man that one is 
reviewing ; and, as he comes abroad incognito^ it is diflicult 
to my what name could have any propriety. Let me con- 
8i<ler. There are three bishops in the field, Mr. H., and the 

* ^*VoUavre** \ — Let not the reader mUunderHtand mo. I do not 
mean that the clerical writer now liefore us (bishop or not bishop) is 
more hostile to religion than Voltaire, or is hostile at all. On the 
contrary, he is, j>erhaps, profoundly religious, and he writes with neither 
levity nor iijsincerity. But this conscientious spirit, and this piety, do 
but the more call into relief the audacity of his freethinking— do but 
the more forcibly illustrate the prodigious changes in the spirit of 

religious philosophy wrought by time and by the contagion from 
secular revolutions. 
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Scotchman. Tliat niaktiB five. But every one of tliefte, you 
Bay, is represented equally by the name in the title — “ Fhile- 
leutherus ATiglicanuH.’* True, hut that's as long as a team of 
li{jrs(*H. If it had but Esquire at the end, it would measure 
against a Latin HexanieUn- verse. Tin afraid that we must 
come at last to Phil. I’ve been seeking to avoid it, for it’s 
])ainful to say “ Jack ” or “ Dick ” either to or of an ecclesias- 
tical great gun. But, if such big-wigs vritl come abroad in 
disguise, and with names as long as Fielding’s llononchronon- 
thononthologUB, they must submit to be hustled by pick- 
pockets and critics, and to have their names docked, as well 
as profant! authors. 

then, be it — that’s settled. Now, let us inquire 
what it is that Phil, has been saying to cause such a senwi- 
tion amongst the Gnostics. And, to begin at the beginning, 
what is }*hil.*8 capital object ? Phil, shall state it him- 
self. These are his opening words : — “ In the following 
** pages we propose to vindicate the fundamental and inherent 
“ pri. 7 U!iples of Protesttinlism.” Good ; but what are the funda- 
menhil j)rinciple8 of Protestantism ? They are,” says Phil, 
“ the sole sufficiency of Scripture,^ the right of private 
^‘judgment in its interpretation, and the authority of indi- 
“ vidual conscience in matters of religion.” Errors of logic 
show themselves more often in a man’s terminology, and his 
antitheses, and liis subdivisions, than anywhere else. Phil, 
goes on to make this distinction, which brings out his im- 
perfect conception. We,” says he (and, by the way, if Phil. 
is ice^ then it must be my duty to call him tliey) — we do 
“ not propose to defend the varieties of doctrine held by the 

* “ Sole sajffidencyqf Scripture ” : — ^This is much too elliptical a way 
of expressing the Protestant meaning. Sufficiency for tchal t ** Suffi- 
ciency for salvation ” is the phrase of many, and I think elsewhere of 
P/til. But is objectionable on more grounds than one ; it is re- 
dundant, and it is aberrant from the true point contemplated. Sujfl- 
deucy for itself withoui alien helpSy is the thing contemplated. The 
Greek autarkda {adTapKeia)^ self-sufficiency, — or, because that phrase, 
in English, has received a deflection towards a bad meaning, the won! 
sdf'SViffidu/fneas — might answer : sufficiency for the exposition of iU 
own most secret meaning out of fountains within itself ; needing, there- 
fore, neither the supplementary aids of tradition, on the one hand, nor 

the <?oinplementary aids on the other (in the event of unprovided cases, 
or of dilonunas arising) from the Infallibility of a living expounder. 
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** jlifTfirent coinniimities of Proteslftiita” Why, no ; tliat 
won hi bf» a 6a<l ta^k for tlio most akilful of funainhnlists 
or theoloj^ofval tiuiihlcrs, aeeinp; that many of t]u*«o vari(*tioH 
stand related to e.Jich other afi ciitegoriail atlinnative and 
(intof^orical nejijative : it’s heavy work to make yes and no ])nll 
together in the wime ])ropo8ition. But tliia, fortunately for 
himself, Phil, decdines. You are to understand that he will 
not undertake the defence of rrotestantisin in its doctrines^ 
hut only in its princijdes. That won’t do ; that antithesis is 
as hollow as a drum ; and, if the objection were V(*rbal only, 
I would not make it. But the contradistinction fails to con- 
vey the real meaning. It is not that he has falsely (*xpressed 
his meaning, but that he has falsely develo])cd that meaning 
to his own consciousness. Not the word only is wrong ; but 
the wrong word is put forward for the sake of hiding the 
imperfect idea. What he calls principles might almost as 
well be called doctrines^ and what he calls doctrines as well he 
ci\lled principles. Out of these terms, apart from the recti lica- 
tions suggested by the conb‘xt, no man could collect his drift ; 
which is simply this : — Protestaiitism, we must recollect, is 
not an absolute and self-dependent idea ; it stands in relation 
to something antecedent, against which it protests — viz. Papal 
Rome. And under what phasis does it protest against Rome ? 
Not against the Christianity of Rome, because every Pro- 
testant Church, though disapproving a great deal of tJuitj 
di8ai)prove.s also a great deal in its own sister churches of the 
protesting household, and because every Protestant Church 
holds a great deal of Christian truth in common with Rome, 
But what furnishes the matter of protest is tlie deduction of 
the title upon which Rome plants the right to l)e a Church at 
all. This deduction is so managed by Rome as to make her- 
self not merely a true Church (which many Protestants 
grant), but the exclusive Church. Now, what Phil, in effect 
undertakes to defend is not principles by preference to 
doctrines (for they are pretty nearly the same thing), but the 
question of title to teach at all, in preference to the question 
of what is tlie thing taught. There is tlie distinction, ns I 
apprehend it. All these terms — “principle,” ‘^doctrine,” 
“system,” “theory, “hypothesis” — are used nearly always 
most licentiously, and as arbitrarily as a Newmarket jockey 
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selects the colours for his riding-dress. It is true that one 
shadow of justification offers itself for PhiUs distinction. 
All principles are doctrines, hut all doctrines are not prin- 
ciples. Which, then, in particular 1 Why, those properly 
are principles which contain the lyrindina^ the beginnings, 
or starting-points of evolution, out of which any system of 
truth is developed. Now, it may seem that the very start- 
ing-point of our Protestant pretensions is, first of all, to argue 
our iitU or right to be a Church sui juris ; apparimtly we 
must begin by making good our locus standi^ before we can be 
lieard upon our doctrines. And, upon this mode of approach, 
the pleadings about the tiile^ or right to teach at all, taking 
precedency of the pleadings about the particular things 
taught, would he the jrrincipidy or beginnings of the whole 
process, and so far would be entitled by preference to the 
name of principles. Put such a mode of approach is merely 
an accident, and contingent upon our being engaged in a 
polemical discussion of Protestantism in relation to Popery. 
7'Aa/., however, is a pure matter of choice. Protestantism 
may he discussed, as though Rome were not, in relation to its 
own absolute merits ; and this treatment is the logical treat- 
ment, applying itself to what is permanent in the nature of 
the object ; whereas the other treatment applies itself to 
what is ctvsual and vanishing in the history (or the origin) of 
Protestantism. For, after all, it would be no great triumph 
to Protestantism that she should prove her birthright to 
revolve as a p'vnuvry planet in the Christian system ; that 
she hod the same original right as Rome to wheel about the 
great central orb, undegraded to the rank of satellite or 
secondary projection — if, in the meantime, telescopes should 
reveal the fact that she was pretty nearly a sandy desert 
IVhat a Church teaches is true or not true, without reference 
to her independent right of teaching ; and eventually, when 
the imtationa of eartlily feuds and political schisms shall be 
tranquillised by time, the philoaojdiy of this whole question 
will take an inverse oixler. The credentials of a Church will 
not Ihj put in first and the quality of her doctrine discussed 
as a secondary question. On the contrary, her credentials 
will he sought in her doctrine. The protesting church will 
say, — 1 have the riyht to stand separa^ because 1 do stand ; 
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and from my holy teaching I deduce my title to teach. Jus 
est ihl sumruuvL doceudi uhi est fms purissimus dodrincc. That 
inversion of the Protestant plea with Koine is even now valid 
with many ; and, when it becomes universally current, tlien 
the lyrinciples^ or great iK'ginnings of the controveu’sy, will he 
transplanted from the centre, where Phil. ])laces them, to 
that very locus which he niiglects. One Church may say — 
My doc, trine must he holy, because it is admitted that T have 
the autlientic commission from Heaven to toch. But ecpially 
another Church may say — My commission to teach must be 
conceded, because my biaching is holy, ^fhe first d educes 
the purity of her doctrine from her divine commission to 
teach. But the second, with logic as forcible, deduces her 
divnie commission to teach from the purity of her doctrine. 

'^Idiere is another expression of VhiVs to which I object, 
lie describes the ihx’.trines held by all the separate Protestant 
Churches as docstrines of Prote.stantism. I would not delay 
either Phil, or myself for the sake of a trifle ; but an im- 
possibility is not a trifle. If from orthodox Turkey ^ you pass 
to heretic Persia, if from the rigour of the Sermiees (orthodox 
Mussulmans) to the laxity of the Sheeahs (Mahometan heretics), 
you could not, in explaining those schisms, go on to say, “ And 
these are the doctrines of Islamism ; for they destroy each 
other. Both are suppoiled by earthly powers ; but only one 
could be supported by a central organ of Islamism, if such 
there were. So of Calvinism and Arminianism : you cannot 
call them doctnnes of Protestantism, as if growing out of 
some reconciling Protestant principles ; one of the two, 
though not manifested to human eyes in its falsehood, must 
secretly be false ; and a falsehood cannot be a doctrine of 
Protestantism. It is more accurate to say that the separate 
creeds of Turkey and Persia are within Mahometanism ; such, 

^ “ Orthodox Turkey'* : — At Mecca, or more probably tlirou^hout 
the Mussulman world, the Ottoman Bultan Is rej^nrded as the true filial 
chami>ion ed deen (i.e. of the faith). He is the righlAoxTuX pillar; 
whereas the Shah of Persia is a heterodox believer, and tlierefore an 
unsound pillar. But it illustrate.^ powerfully the non-spirituality of 
tills religion ^though pirated chiefly from the Bible) that this great 
schism in Islamism does not turn upon any point of doctrine, but 
simply upon a most trivial question of historic fact — viz. who were de 
jure the immediate successors of Mahomet. 
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viz., as that neither excliulea a nuui from the name of Mussul- 
man ; and, again, that Calvinism and Arminianism are 
doctrines within tlie Protestant C'liurch — as a Church of 
general toleration for all religious doctrines not denwmtrahly 
hostile to any cardinal truth of Christianity. 

Phil.f then, we all understand, is not going to traverse 
the vast field of Protestant opinions as they are distributed 
through our many sects ; that would he endless ; and he 
illustrates the mazy character of the wilderness over which 
these seetj^ are wandering, 

“ Ul>l piiHsim 

Palantoa error recto de traniito pellit,” 

by the four wises of — 1, the Calvinist ; 2, the Newmanite^ ; 
3, the Romanist 2 ; 4, the Kvaiigcli cal enthusiast — as holding 

^ As Newtiiau was admitted into the Roman Catholic Church iu 
1845, the name “ Nowniauite ” must be supposed here to designate the 
systoTu of Anglican opinions, previously advocated by him, which had 
led him grudunlly to that step, and which found their exposition in 
1845 in his K&Haif on the /Jevelopmcnt qf (Jhrisiian Doctrine, — M. 

“ The lioimnist ” : — What, amongst Protestant sects ? Ay, even 
so. It’s Phil.^a mistake, not mine. He will endeavour to doctor 
tlio case, by pleading that lie was speaking universally of Clnistian 
error ; but the position of the clause forbids this plea. Not only iu 
relation to what immediately precedes the pavssage must lie supposed 
to contemplate Protestant error ; but the immediate inference from it, — 
viz. that “ the world may well be excused for doubting whether there 
is, after all, so much to be gained by that liberty of private judgment 
which is the essential characteristic of Protestantism, whether it be 
not, after all, merely a liberty to fall into error *' — nails Phil, to that 
construction — argues too strongly that it is an oversight of indolence. 
Phil, was sleeping for the moment ; which is excusable enough to- 
wards the end of a book, but hanlly iu section 1. — P.S. — I have since 
observed (which not to have observed is excused, perhaps, by the too 
complex machinery of hooks and eyes between the text and the notes, 
involving a double reference : first, to the section ; second, to the 
particular clause of the section) that PhiU has not here committed an 
inadvertency, or, if he has, is determined to fight himself through his 
inadvertency, rather than break up his quaternion of cases. “ In 
speaking of Romanism as arising from a misapplication of Protestant 
principles, we refer, not to those who were biuii, but to those who 
have become, members of the Church of Rome.^’ What is the name 
of those people f And where do they live I I have heard of many 
who think (and there are cases iu which most of ns that meddle with 
philosophy are apt to think) occasional principles of Protestantism 
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systems of doctrine no one of wihich is capable of recom- 
mending itself to the favourable opinion of an ini})artial 
judge.” Impartial ! but what Christian can be impartial { 
To be free from all bias, and to begin his review of sects in 
that temper, he must begin by being an infidel. Vainly a 
man endeavours to reserve in a state of neutrality any pre- 
conceptions that he may have formed for himself, or pre- 
possessions that he may have inherited from “ mamma” ; he 
cannot do it any more than he can dismiss his own shadow. 

available for the defence of certain Roman Catholic my.steries too in- 
discriminately assaulted by the Protestant zealot ; but, with this 
exception, I am not aware of any parties professing to derive their 
Popish leanings /rom Protestantism ; it is in sjnte of Protestantism, 
as seeming to Uum- not strong enough, or through principles omitted 
by Protestantism, wliich therefore seems to tfiefni not careful enough or 
not impartial enough, that Protestants have lapsed to Popery. Protes- 
tants have certainly been known to become Papists, not through Poi)iHh 
arguments, but simply through their own Protestant books ; yet never, 
that I heard of, through an affirraative process, as though any Pro- 
testant argument involved the rudiments of Popery, but by a negative 
process, as fancying the I^otostant reasons, though lying in the right 
direction, not going far enough ; or, again, though right partially, yet 
defective os a whole, I*hiL therefore seems to me absolutely caught 
in a sort of Fur cm Cauiiinm^ unless he has a dodge in reserve to puzzle 
us all. — In a dift'erent point, I, that hold mystdf a doctor seraphicus, 
and also ineapugnabilis upon quillets of logic, justify Fhil.t whilst also 
1 blame him. He defends himself rightly for distinguishing between 
the Romanist and Newmanite on the one hand, between the Calvinist 
and the Evangelical! nian on the other, though perhaps a young 
gentleman commencing his studies on the Orgamm will fancy that 
here ho has Phil, in a trap ; for these distinctions, he will say, do not 
entirely exclude each other, as they ought to do. The class calling 
itself Evangelical, for instance, may also be Calvinistic ; the New- 
raanite is not, ihtrefare^ auti-Romish. True, says Phil. ; I am quite 
aware of it. But to be aware of an objection is not to answer it 
The fact seems to be that the actual combinations of life, not conform- 
ing to the truth of abstractions, compel us to seeming breaches of 
logic. It would be right practically to distinguish the Radical from 
the Whig ; and yet it might shock DunSy or LombardvSf the magiaier 
sententiarurrii when he came to understand that partially the principles 
of Radicals and Whigs coincide. But, for all that, the logic which 
distinguishes them is right ; and the apparent error must be sought in 
the fact that all cases (political or religious), being cases of life, are 
concretes, which never conform to the exijuisite truth of abstractions. 
Practically, the Radical is opposed to the Whig, though casually the 
two are continually in conjunction ; for, as acting ]iartisans, they 
work from different centres, and, lini^y, for diffei*eut results. 
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Every man that lives has. (or has had) a mamma, who has 
nmd« it impossible for him to be neutral in religious beliefs. 
Ami it is sirangi! to contemplate the weakness of strong 
minds in fancying that they can. (Jalvin, whilst amiably 
engaged in hunting Servetus to death, and writing daily 
letters to his IViiinds in which he expresses his hope that the 
executive power would not think of burning the poor man, 
since really justice would be ijuite satisfied by cutting his 
licad off, meets with some correHjiondents who conceive 
(idiots that they were !) even that little amj)Utation not abso- 
lutely indispenwible. But Calvin soon settles their scruples. 
You don’t ])erceive, be tells them, what this man has been 
aljout. When a writer attacks Popery, it’s very wrong in 
the Papists to cut his head off; and why? Because he has 
only been attacking error. But here lies the difference in 
this case : Bervetus had been atUicking the truth. Do you 
sec tlie distinction, my friends ? Oonsider it, and I am sure 
you will be sensible that this quite alters the case. It is 
shocking, it is perfectly ridiculous, that the Bishop of Home 
slioiild touch a hair of any maids head for contradicting 
him ; and why '/ Because, do you sec, he is wrong. On the 
other hand, it is evidently agreeable to philosophy that I, 
John Calvin, should shave off the hair, and, indeed, the head 
itsedf (as I hcivrtily hope ^ will be done in this present case), 

' The reader may imagine that, in thus abstracting Calvin’s episto- 
lary sentiments, 1 am a little improving them. Certainly they would 
hrmr improvement, but that is not my business. What the reader 
sees here is but the result of bringing scattered passages into closer 
juxtaposition, whilst, us to the strongosl (viz. the most sanguinary) 
sentiments here ascribed to him, it will be a sufficient evidence of my 
lidelity to the literal truth if I cite three separate sentences. Writ- 
ing to Farel, he says, **iSpero capitale saltern fore judicium.” Sentence 
of the court, ho hopes, will, at any rate, reach the life of Servetus. 
Die he must, and die he shall. But why should he die a cruel death ? 
“ Poena) vero atrocitatem remitU cupio.” To the same purpose, when 
writing to Snltzer, he expresses his satisfaction in being able to assure 
him that a principal civic officer of Geneva was, in this case, entirely 
upright, and animated by the moat virtuous sentiments. Indeetl ! 
what an interesting character ! and in what way, now, might this good 
man show this beautifhl tenderness of conscience ? Why, by a fixed 
resolve that Servetus should not in any case escape the catastrophe 
which I, John CaWln, am longing for (‘‘ut saltern exitum quem 
optamuM non fugiat”). Finally, writing to the same Sultzer, he 
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of any man presumptuous enough to contmilict me ; but 
then, why 7 For a reason that makes all the dilference in 
the world, and which, one would think, idiocy itself could 
not overlook — viz. that I, John Calvin, am right — right 
through three degrees of comparison — right, righter or more 
right. Tightest or most right. 

The self-sullicinguess of the Bible, and the right of private 
judgment — here, then, are the two great clia^^acters in which 
Protestantism commences ; these are the bulwarks behind 
which it inti'enches itself against Rome. And it is remark- 
able that these two great preliminary laws, which soon 
diverge into fields so different, at the first are virtually one 
and the same law. 1'be refusal of a Delphic oracle at Rome 
alien to the Bible, extrinsic to the Bible, and claiming tlic 
sole interpretation of the Bible, — the refusal of an oracle that 
reduced the Bible to a hollow mask, underneath which 
fraudulently introducing itself any earthly voice could mimic 
a heavenly voice, — was in efi’cct to refuse the coercion of 
this false oracle over each man’s coiiBcientious judgment ; to 
make the Bible independent of the Pope was to make man 
independent of all religious controllers. The self-siiffi/dngriess 
of Scripture, its independency of any external interpreter, 
passed in one moment into the other great Protestant 
doctrine of Toleration, It was but the same triumphal 
monument under a new angle of sight, the golden and silver 
faces of the same heraldic shield. The very same act which 
denies the right of interpretation to a mysterious Papal 
phccnix, renewed from generation to generation, having the 
antiquity and the incomprehensible omniscience of the 
Simorg,' that ancient bird in Southey, transferred this right 

remarks that, when we see the Papists such avenging champions of 
their own snperstilious fables as not to falter in shedding innocent 
blood, ‘‘pudeat Christianos magintratus [as if the Roman Catholic 
magistrates were not Christians] in tuenda cvrta veritate nihil prorsns 
hal^re animi,*’ — “ Christian magistrates ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for manifesting no energy at all in the vindication of truth un- 
deniable.’* Yet, really, since these magistrates had at that time thv 
fdll design, which design not many days after they executed, of main- 
taining truth by fire and faggot, one does not see the call upon them 
for blushes so very deep as Calvin requiies. Hands so crimson with 
blood might compensate the absence of crimson cheeks. 

^ The Bmorg : — If the reader has not made the acquaintance 

you ym % 
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of mere necessity to the individuals of the whole human 
race. For wlicre else could it have been lodged ? Any 
attempt in any other direction was Init to restore the Papal 
power in a new impersoiiatioii. Every man, therefore, 
suddenly obtained the, right of interpreting the Bible for 
hiiiiself. But the word rigid** obtained a new sense. 
Every man lias the right, protected by the Queen’s Bench, 
of publishing an unlimited number of metaphysical systems ; 
and, under favour of the same indulgent Bench, we all enjoy 
the unlimited right of laughing at him. But not the whole 
race of man has a right to coerce^ in the exercise of his in- 
tellectual rights, the humblest of individuals. The rights of 
men are thus unspeakably elevated ; for, being now freed 
from all anxiety, being sacred as merely legal rights, they 
suddenly rise into a new mode of responsibility as intdkctual 
rights. As a Protestant, every mature man, the very 
humblest aud poorest, has the same dignified right over his 
own opinions and profession of faith that he has over his own 
hearth. But his hearth can rarely ho abused ; whereas his 
religious system, being a vast kingdom, opening by im- 
measurable gates upon worlds of light and worlds of dark- 
ness, now brings him within a new amenability — ctdled upon 
to answer new impeachments, aud to seek for new assistances. 
Formerly another was answerable for his belief ; if tliat were 
wrong, it was no fault of his. Now he has new rights, but 
these have burdened him with new obligations. Now he is 
crowned with the glory and the palms of an intellectual 
creature, but he is alarmed by tbe certainty of corresponding 
struggles. Protestantism it is that has created him into this 
child and heir of liberty ; Protestantism it is that has 
invested him with these unbounded privileges of private 
judgment, giving him in one moment the sublime powejrs of 
a Pope within one solitary conscience ; but Protestantism it is 
that has introduced him to the most dreadful ofresponsihilities. 

I repeat that the twin maxims, the columns of Hercules 
through which Protestantism entered the great sea of human 
activities, were originally but two a8i>ecte of one law : to 

of this niystorious bii-d, eldest of created thiuR;8, it is time he should. 
The Siinorg would help him out of all his troubles, if the reader could 
ftud him at home. Let him consult Southey's ** Hialaba.” 
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deny the Papal control over men’s conscience, being to allina 
man’s self-control, was, therefore, to aflirm man’s universal 
riglit to toleration, which again implied a corresponding 
duty of toleration. Under this bi-fronted law, geiieraUMl by 
Protestantism, but in its turn regulating Protestantism, 
Phil, undertakes to develop all the ])rinciple8 that belong to 
a Protestant Church. The seasunahleneas of such an investi- 
gation— its critical application to an evil now spreading like 
a fever Llirough Europe — lie perceives fully, and in the 
following terms he expresses this perception : — 

“ ’fhut W(i stand nu the brink of n great tliGologieal crisis, tliat tlic 
problem must soon be solved how far ortho<lox C'liristianity is possible 
for those who are, not behind their ago in scholarship and science ; 
this is a stdenm fact, whicli may be ignored by the partisans of short- 
sighted bigotry, but which is felt by all, and confessed by most of 
those win.) are capable of appreciating its reality and importance. The 
deep sibylline vaticinations of Coleridge's philosojddcal mind, the 
practical working of Aruold’K religious sentiiuentalism, ami the open 
acknowledgment of many divines who are living examples of the spirit 
of the age, have all, in different ways, foretold the advent of a Church of 
the Future.” 

This is from tlie preface, p. ix, where the phrase Church 
of the Future points to the Prussian minister’s (Bunsen’s) 
Kirche der Zidcunft ; but in the body of the work, and not 
far from its close (p. 1 1 4), he recurs to this crisis, and more 
circumstantially. 

Phil, embarrasses himself and his readers in this develop- 
ment of Protestant principles. His own view of the task 
before him rccpiires that be should separate himself from the 
consideration of any particular church, and lay aside all 
partisanship, plausible or not plausible. It is his own over- 
ture that warrants us in expecting this. And yet, before we 
have travelled three measured inches, he is found entangling 
himself with Church-of-Englandism. Let me not be mis- 
understood, ns though, borrowing a Bentham word, I were 
therefore a Jerry-Ben th ami te : I, that may describe myself 
generally as Philo-Phil.y am not less a son of the ‘‘ llcformed 
Anglican Church ” than Phil, Consequently, it is not likely 
that, in any vindication of that Church, simply as such, and 
separately for itself, I should he the man to find grounds of 
exception. Loving mo.st of what Phil, loves, loving PhiL 
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uud liating (1 grieve to say) with a tlieological 
hatred whatever Phil, hates, why should I demur at this 
particular point to a course of argument that travels in the 
line of my own partialities ? And yet I du demur. Having 
been promised a philosophic defence of the principles con- 
cerned in the great European schism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, suddenly we find ourselves collapsing from that altitude 
of speculation into a defence of one individual church. No- 
body would complain of Phil, if, after having deduced 
philosophically the principles upon which all Protestant 
separation from Home should revolve, lie had gone forward 
to show that in some one of the Protestant churches, more 
than in others, these principles had been asserted with 
peculiar strength, or carried through with special consistency, 
or associated ]»ix3-eniiuently with the other graces of a 
Christian Church, such as a ritual more impressive to the heart 
of man — where lies the defence for the sublime Anglican 
Liturgy — or a polity more symmetrical with the structure of 
Englisli society — where lies the defence of Episcopacy. 
Once having unfoldcxi from philosopliic grounds the primary 
conditions of a ymro scriptural Church, PhU. might then, 
without blame, have turned sharp round upon us, saying ; 
Such being the conditions under which the great idea of a 
true Christian Church must be constructed^ I now go on to 
show that the Church of England has conformed to those 
conditions more faithfully than any other. But to entangle 
the pure outlines of the idealising mind with the practical 
forms of any militant c.hni'ch, embarrassed (as we know all 
churches to have be-en) by pre-occupations of judgment 
derived from feuds too locsd and interests too politioa], — 
moving, also (as we know all churches to have moved) in a 
spirit of compromise, occasionally from mere necessities of 
position, — this is in the result to injure the object of the 
writer doubly ; first, as leaving an impression of partisan- 
ship (the reader is mistnistful from the first, as against a 
judge that in reality is an advocate) ; second, without refer- 
ence to the effect upon the reader, directly to Phil, it is 
injurious, by fettering the freedom of his speculations, or, if 
leaving their freetlom undisturbed, by narrowing their 
compass. 
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And, if Phil.^ as to the general movement of his Pro- 
testant pleadings, modulates too little in the transeendenUil 
key, sometimes he does so too much. For insUuice, at p. (i!), 
see. 36, we find him half calling upon Protestantism to 
account for her belief in God. How then? Is this belief 
special to Protestants ? Are Roman Catholics, are those of 
the Greek, the Armenian, and other Christian Churches, 
atheistic-ally given ? We used to be told that there is no 
royal road to geometry. I don’t know whether there is or 
not ; but I am sure there is no Protestant bye-naid, no 
lleformation short-cut, to the demonstration of Deity. It is 
true that PhiL exonerates his philosophic scholar, when 
throwing himself in Protestant freedom upon pure intel- 
lectual aids, from the vain labour of such an elfort. lie 
consigns him, however philosophic, to the evidence of “ in- 
evitable assumptions, upon axiomatic j)ostulate8, which the 
reflecting mind is compelled to accept, and which no mure 
admit of doubt and cavil than of establishment by formal 
proofs I am not sure whether I understand Phil, in this 
section. Apparently he is glancing at Kant. Kant was the 
first person, and perhaps the last, that ever undertook form- 
ally to deinonstiate the indemonstrability of God. He 
allowed that the three great arguments for the existence of 
the Deity were virtually one, inasmuch as the two weaker 
borrowed their value and vis a/podeictica from the more 
rigorous metaphysical argument. The physico- theological 
argument he forced to back, as it were, into the cosmological, 
and that into the ontological. After this reluctant regressus 
of the three into one, shutting up like a spy-glass, which 
(with the iron hand of Hercules forcing Cerberus up to day- 
light) the stern man of Kdnigsherg resolutely dragged to the 
front of the arena, nothing remained, now that he had this 
pet scholastic argument driven up into a corner, but to 
break its neck — which he did. Kant took the conceit out 
of all the three arguments ; but, if this is what Phil. 
alludes to, he should have added that these three, after all, 
were only the arguments of speculating or thecyretic reosdn. 
To this faculty Kant peremptorily denied the power of 
demonstrating the Deity ; but then that same apodeiadsy 
which he had thus inexorably torn from reason under one 
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Kiiut liiuiftelf restored to the reason in another 
(the frakiWhe. vernunft). God he asserts to be a postulate of 
the liiunau reJison, as speaking througli the conscience and 
will, not proved osteimvely^ hut indirectly proved as being 
wanted indispensably, and pre8uj)pofled in other necessities of 
our hunmn nature. This, probably, is what Phil, means by 
his shorthand expression of “axiomatic postulates/’ But 
then it sliould not have been said that the case does not 
“ admit of formal proof,” since the proof is as “ formal ” and 
rigorous by this new method of Kant as by the old obsolete 
nu'thods of Sam. Clarke^ and the schoolmen.^ 

But it is not the too high or the too low —the too much 
or the too little — of what one might cjill by analogy the 
tramcendmtal course, which I charge upon Phil. It is that 
he is too desultory — too eclectic. And the secret purpose 
which seems to me predominant throughout his work is, not 
so much the defence of Protestantism, or even of the 
Angli(?au Church, as a report of the latest novelties that 
have found a roosting-place in the English Church, amongst 
the most temperate of those churchmen who keep pace with 
modern philost)phy ; in short, it is a selection from the 
classical doctrines of religion, exlnbited under their newest 
revision ; or, generally, it is an attempt to show, from what 
is going on antongsl the moat moving orders in the English 
Church, how far it is possible that strict orthodoxy should 
bend, on the one side, to new impulses, derived from an 
advancing philosophy, and yet, on- the other side, should 
1 ‘econcile. itaelf, both verbally and in spirit, with ancient 
standards. But, if Phil, is eclectic, then I will be eclectic ; 
if Phil, bus a right to 1)6 desultory, then I liave a right, 
Phil, is my leader. I can’t in reason be expected to be 

^ Samuel Clarke, D.D., born 1675, died 1729, beat remembered 
now by his Demonstration qf the. Being and Attritnites qf Ood (1705), 
his Veritg and CertUttde o/ Natural and Revealed Religion (1705), 
and his Scripture Doctrine of live Trinity (1712). — M. 

* The method of Des Cartes was altogether separate and peculiar to 
himself ; it is a mere conjurer’s juggle ; and yet, what is strange, like 
some other audacious sophisms, it is capable of being so stated as 
most of all to balHe the suVitle dialectician ; and Kant himself, though 
not cheated, was never so much perplexed in his life as in the otTort 
to make its hollo wuess apparent. 
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better than he If Tm wnmg, Hiil. ought to pet me a 
better example. Aud here, before this honourable audience 
of the puhli(i, I charge all iny errors (whatever they may he, 
past or coining) upon Phil's iniHConduct. 

Having thus established my jiatent of vagrancy, and my 
licence for picking and choosing, 1 choose out these three 
articles to toy with : hret, Bibliolatry ; second, Development 
applied to the Bible and Christianity ; third, Philology, as 
tlie particular resource against false philosojihy relied on by 
Phil 

Bihliolatnj .- — We Protestants charge upon the Ponteficii, 
as the more learned of our fathers always called the B(jman 
Catholics, Mariolatry : they pay undue honours, say we, to 
the Virgin. They, in return, charge upon us liiblwldb'yy or 
a sii])er8titions allegiance — an idolatrous homage — to the 
words, to the syllables, and to the very punctuation of the 
Bible. They, according to u.% <leify a woman ; and we, 
according to them^ deify an arrangement of printer’s tyjies. 
As to their error, we need not mind that : let us attend to 
our own. And to this extent it is evident at a glance that 
Bibliolatrist-s must he wrong — viz. because, as a pun vanishes 
on being translated into another language, even so would 
and must melt away, like ice in a hot-bouse, a large majority 
of those conceits which every Christian nation is apt to 
ground upon the verbal text of the Scriptures in its own 
separate vernacular version. But, once aware that much of 
their Bibliolatry depends upon ignorance of Hebrew and 
Greek, and often depends upon peculiarity of idiom or 
structure in modern tongues, cautious people begin to 
suspect the whole. Here arises a very interesting, startling, 
and perplexing situation for all who venerate the Bible ; 
one which must always have existed for prying, inquisitive 
people, but which has been incalculably sharpened for the 
apprehension of these days by the extracjrdiuary advances 
made and being made in Oriental and Greek jrhilology. It 
is a situation of public scandal even to the deep revei’cncers 
of the Bible ; but a situation of much more than scandal,»of 
real grief, to the profound and sincere amongst religious 
people. On the one hand, viewing the Bible as the Word of 
God, and not merely so in the sense of its containing most 
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salutary counsels, but, in the highest sense, of its containing 
a revelation of the most awful secrets, they cannot for a 
moment listen to the pretence that the Bible has benefited 
by God’s inspiration only as other good IBooks may be said 
to have done. They are confident that in a much higher 
sense, and in a sense incommunicable to other books, it is 
inspired. Yet, on the other hand, as they will not tell lies, 
or countenance lies, even in what seems the service of reli- 
gion, they cannot hide from themselves that the materials of 
this imperishable book are perishable, frail, liable to crumble, 
and actually have crumbled to some extent in various in- 
stances. There is, therefore, lying broadly before us, some- 
thing like what Kant called an antinonjy — a case where two 
laws equally binding on the mind are, or seemed to be, in 
collision. Such coses occur in morals — cases which are 
carried out of the general rule, and the jurisdiction of tf at 
rule, by j)eculiar deflections; and from the word case we 
derive tlie word casuidryy as a gem^ral science dealing with 
such anomalous cases. There is a casuistry, also, for the 
speculative understendiiig, as well as for tlie moral (which 
in Kant’s terminology is the pracMcal) undei’standing. And 
this question as to the inspiration of the Bible, with its 
apparent conflict of forces, repelling it and yet alfirmiug it, 
is one of its most perplexing and most momentous problems. 

My own solution of the problem would reconcile all that 
is ui^ed against an inspiration with all that the internal 
necessity of the case would plead in behalf of an inspiration. 
So would PhiUs, His distinction, like mine, would sub- 
Btantially come down to this — that the grandeur and extent 
of religious truth is not of a nature to be aftected by verbal 
changes such as can be made by time, or accident, or without 
treacherous design. It is like lightning, which could not be 
mutilated, or truncated, or polluted. But it may be well to 
rehearse a little more in detail both PhUJs view and my 
own. Let my principal go first. Make way, I desire, for 
my leader : lot this honourable man PhiL^ whom 1, Philo- 
Phil.y now take by the right hand, and solemnly present to 
the public — let this Daniel >vho has come to judgment have 
precedency, as in all reason it is ray duty to see that ho 
has. 
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Whilst rejectinj' altogether any inspiration as att^^clling 
to the separate words and phrases of the Scriptures, PhiL 
insists upon such an inspiration as attaching to the spiritual 
truths and doctrines delivered in these Scriptures. And he 
places this theory in a striking light, equally for what it 
afiirinvS and for what it denies, by these two arguments : fii-st 
(in affirmation of the real spiritual inspiration), that a series 
of more than thirty writers, speaking in succession along a 
vast lino of time, and absolutely without means of concert, 
yet all combine unconsciously to one end — lock like parts of 
a great machine into one system — conspire to the unity of a 
very elaborate scheme without being at all aware of wliat 
was to come after. Here, for instance, is one, living nearly 
one thousand six hundred years before the last in the series, 
who lays a foundation (in reference to man’s ruin, to God’s 
promises and plan for human restoration) which is built 
upon and carried forward by all, without exception, that 
follow. Here come a multitude that prepare each for his 
successor — that unconsciously integrate each other — that, 
finally, when reviewed, make up a total drama, of which 
each writer’s separate share \voiild liave been uttcudy im- 
perfect without corresponding parts that he could not have 
foreseen. At length all is finished. A profound piece of 
music, a vast oratorio, perfect and of elaborate unity, has 
resulted from a long succession of strains, each for itself 
fragmentary. On such a final creation resulting from such 
a distraction of parts it is indispensable to suppose an over- 
ruling inspiration, in order at all to account for the final 
result of a most elaborate harmony. Besides, — which would 
argue some inconceivable magic if we did not assume a pro- 
vidential inspiration watching over the coherencies, tend- 
encies, and intertesselations (to use a learned word) of the 
whole, — it happens that, in many insUiuces, typical things 
are recorded, things ceremonial that could have no meaning 
to the person recording, prospective words that were 
reported and transmitted in a spirit of confiding faith, but 
that could have little meaning to the rejwrtiug i)artie3 far 
many hundreds of years. Briefly, a great mysterious woid 
is spelt as it were by the whole sura of the scriptural books 
— ^yery separate book forming a letter or syllable in that 
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secret and t.li/it iinfiniBlied word, as it was for so many ages. 
This co-operation of i»ot aUIe to communicate or concert 
aiTangenients with each other is neither more nor less an 
argunumt of an overruling inspiration than it* the separation 
of the contributing parties were by space, and not by time ; 
as if, for example, every island at the same moment were to 
send its contribution, without previous concert, to a sentence 
or chapter of a book ; in which case the result, if full of 
meaning, much more if full of awful and profound meaning, 
could not he explained rationally witiiout the assumption of 
a snpernatnral overruling of these nnconscious co-operators 
to a common result. So far on behalf of inspiration. Yet, 
on the otlier hand, os an argument in denial of any Idind 
mechanic insjnration cleaving to words and syllables, PhiL 
notices this (ionsequence as resulting from such au assump- 
tion— viz. that, if you adopt any one gospel, St. Jolin’s sup- 
pose, or any one narrative of a particular transaction, as 
insjdred in this minute and pedantic sense, then for every 
other report, which, adhering to the spiritual value of the 
circumstances, and virtually the same, should differ in the 
least of the details, there would instantly arise a solemn 
degradation. All ])art8 of Scripture, in fact, would thus be 
made active and operative in degrading each other. 

Such is J^hiUs way of explaining ^eoTrrcixma^ (th^o- 
pne^isiia) or divine promjding, so ns to reconcile the doctrine 
affirming a vifi'tual inspiration, an inspiration as to the 
truths revealed, with a perem]>tory denial of any inspiration 
at all as to the mere verbal vehicle of those revelations. 
He is evidently as sincere in regard to the inspiration which 
he upholds as in regard to tliat which he denies. PJdl, is 

^ “ Oeoirvevaria : — I mast point out to PhiL an oversiglit of his 
as to this word at page 46. lie there desorii)e« the doctrine of 
tJieopneusiia as being that of “plenary and verbal inspiration." But 
this he cannot nicaii, for obviously this word* theopneustia, compre- 
hends equally the verbal in8]dratiou which he is denouncing, and the 
inspiration of power or spiritual virtue which he is suiwtituting. 
Neither nor any one of his school, is to be understood as 

rejecting theopnenstia^ but as rejecting that particular mode of 
throjmeustia which appeals to the eye by mouldering symbols, in 
favotiT of that other mode whicli appeals to the heart by incorruptible 
radiations of inner truth. 
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honest., and Phil is able. Now comes my turn. T rise, to 
8\ip])ort niy leader, and shall attempt to wremdi this notion 
of a verbal inspiT'ation from tlie handH of its eliain[)ion8 by a 
reductio ad ahsardum. — viz. by showing the monstrous con- 
.sequences to which it leads : which form of logic Phil, also 
has employed; but mine, is different, and more elaborate. 

Yet, first of all, let me frankly confess to tlie reader that 
some people allege, a point-blank assertion by Scripture itself 
of its own verbal inspiration ; which assertion, if it really 
had any existence, would summarily ])ut down all cavils of 
human dialectics. That makes it necessary to review this 
jvssertion. This famous passage of Scripture, this locm 
rlu.'isicuSf or prerogative text, pleaded for the verbatim et 
literatim inspiration of the Bible, is the following ; and 1 
will 80 exhibit its very words as that the reader, even if no 
(Grecian, may umhjistand the j)oint in litigation. The pass- 
age is this : Ilaxra ypa(f)rj OcoTTViverros Kat ( 0 </>eAt/AO 9 , &c., — 
taken from St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. IG). Lei us construe it 
literally, expressing the Greek by Latin characters : Pasa 
yrajdidy all written lore (or every writing ) — theopnetLstoSy 
God - breathed, or God -prompted — kaiy and (or also) — 
ophrliinosy serviceable — jrroSy towards — duiashaliaiiy docti'inal 
truth. Now this sentence, when thus rendered into English 
according to the rigour of the Grecian letter, wants some- 
thing to complete its sense — it wants an is. There is a 
subject, as the logicians say, and there is a predicate (or some- 
thing affirmed of that subject) ; but there is no cojnda to 
connect them — we miss the is. This omission is common in 
Greek, hut cannot be allowed in English. The is must he 
supplied ; but where must it he supplied ? That's the very 
question, for there is a choice between two places ; and, 
according to the choice, will the word theopneustos l)ecoine 
part of the subject or part of the predicate : which will 
make a world of difference. Let us try it both ways : — 

1 . All writing inspired by God {i.€. being inspired by 

God, supposing it inspired, which makes theopneustos part of 
the subject) 18 also profitable for teaching, &c. • 

2 . All writing is inspired by God, and i)rofi table, &c. 
'which nmkes theopneustos part of the predicate). 

Now, in this last way of construing the text, which is the 
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way adopted by our autborised version, one objection strikes 
everybody at / glance — viz. that St. Paul could not possibly 
mean to say ' of all writing, indiscriminately, that it was 
divinely inspired, this being so revoltingly opposed to the 
truth. It follows, therefore, that, on this way of interpolating 
the w, we must understand the Apostle to use the wonl 
graphs, writing, in a restricted sense, not for writing 
generaUy, but for sacred writing, or (as our English phrasti 
Holy ITrit ” ; upon which will arise three separate 
dein^irs : — First, one already stated by Phil. — viz. that, when 
griph^ is used in this sense, it is accompanied by the article ; 
t/e phrase is either 17 ypa<\iyp ** the writing,” or else (as in St 
Haike) at ypa</jat, “the writings, just as in English it is 
ftaid “the Scripture,” or “ the Scriptures.” Secondly, that, 
according to the Greek usage, this would not be the natural 
place for introducing the 18 Thirdly, which disarms the 
whole objection from this text, hoiosoever construed — that, 
after all, it leaves the dispute with the bibliolaters wholly un- 
touched. We also, the anti-bibliolaters, say that all Scripture is 
inspired, though we may not therefore suppose the apostle to 
be here insisting on that doctrine. But no matter whether 
he is or not, in relation to this dispute. Both parties are 
contending for the inspiration — so far they are agreed ; 
tlie qtiostion between them arises upon quite another point — 
viz. as to the mods of that inspiration, whether incarnating 
its golden light in the corruptibilities of perishing syllables, 
or in the siuictities of indefeasible, word- transcending ideas. 
Now, upon that question the apostolic words, torture them 
how you please, say nothing at all. 

There is, then, no such dogma (or, to speak Germanick^ no 
such macht-spruch) in behalf of verl>al inspiration as has been 
ascribed to St Paul ; and I pass to my own argument against 
it Tliis argument turns upon the self- confounding tendency 
of the common form ascribed to ^eoTTvewria, or divine 
inspiration. When translated from its true and lofty sense 
of an inspiration brooding with outstretched wings over 
the mighty abyss of secret truth to the vulgar sense of an 
inspiration burrowing, like a rabbit or a worm, in gram- 
matical quillets and syllables, mark how it comes down to 
nothing at all ; mark how a stream pretending to derive 
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itself from a heavenly fountain is finally lost and confounded 
in a morass of human perplexities. 

First of all, at starting, we have the inspiration (No. 1) to 
the origimil composers of the sacred hooka That 1 grant, 
though distinguishing as to its nature. 

Next, we want another inspiration (No. 2) for the count- 
less translators of the Bihle. Of what use is it to a German, 
to a Swiss, or to a Scotsman, that, three thousand years (plus 
two hundred) before the Reformation, the author of the 
Pentateuch was kept from erring by a divine restraint over 
his words, if the authors of this R(dormation Luther, suj>pose, 
Zwiiigle, John Knox — either making translations themselves, 
or relyiiuj u])on translations made by others under no such 
verbal restraint, have heen left free to bias his mind pretty 
nearly as much as if the original Hcihrcw writer had been 
resigned to his own human discretion ? 

Thirdly, even if we adopt the in8j>i ration No. 2, that will 
not avail us ; because many different translators exist. Does 
the very earliest translation of the Law and the Prophets — 
viz. the Greek translation of the Septuagint — always agree 
verbally with the Hebrew? Or the Samaritan Pentateuch 
always with the Hebrew? Or do the earliest Jntin versions 
of the entire Bible agree verbally with modern Latin versions ? 
Jerome^s Latin version, for instance, memorable as being 
that adopted by the Romish Church, and known under the 
name of the Vulgale, does it agree verbally with the Latin 
versions of the Bible or parts of the Bible made since the 
Reformation ? In the- English, again, if we begin with the 
translation, still sleeping in MS., made five centuries ago — in 
fact, about Chaucer’s time ‘ — and, passing from that to the 
first printed translation (which was, I think, Coverdale’s, 
in 1535), if we thence travel down to our own day, so as 
to include all that have confined themsedves to separate 
versions of some one book, or even of some one cardinal text, 

^ The reference is to WyclilFe’s translation of the Bible from the 
Vulgate. Although it had been in existence in manuscript since 
the fourteenth century, no portion of it was accessible in print till 
1731, when copies of the New Testament portion of it were edited 
in folio by the Rev. John Lewis of Margate, Kent. Sir Frederic 
Madden’s edition of the whole, in 4 vols. quarto, was published 
by the Oxford University Press in 1860. — M. 
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— countless are the versions that (Utfer ; and to the idolater 
of words nil dillhrences are important. Here, then, on that 
doctrine of inspiration which ascribes so much to Uie power 
of verbal aecui'acy, we shall want a third ina])iration (No. 3) 
for tlie guidance of each separate Christian applyiiij' himself 
to the Scriptures in his ni other-ton j^ue. The man who seeks 
to l)euc(it by inspiration in hia choice of a translator will 
l.avc to select from a in\iltitiid(‘, since nobody contends that 
the trutli is uniformly exhil)iled tliroii<^hoiit any one version, 
l>ut j.;rant8 that it is dispersed in fractions through a mul- 
titinlc. 

Pourthly, as these diiferences of version arise often under 
tlie reading of the original text, but as, in tlie meantime, 
there are many different readings, here a fourth source of 
possible, error calls for a foiirtli inspiration overruling us tc 
the jirope,r choice amongst various readings. What may be 
called a “textual” inspiration for seketing the ciglit reading 
is iiupiisite for the very same reason, neither more nor less, 
whitdi su})})ose8 any verbal inspiration originally reejuisite 
for conMitutimj a right reading. It matters not in which stage 
of the Hi bio’s progress the error commences ; first stage and 
last stage arc all alike in the sight of God. There was, 
reader, as perhaps you know, about six-score years ago, 
another Phil.., not the sjime as this Phil, now before us (who 
would be quite vexed if you fancied him as old as all that 
coincfi to — oh dear, no ! he’s not near as old) : well, that 
earlier Phil, was Bentley, who wrote (under the name of 
Phikleutherm JApsiensu) a pamphlet connected with this very 
subject, partly against an English infidel of that day. In 
that pamphlet Phil, the first pauses to consider and value this 
very objection from textual variation to the validity of 
Scripture ; for the infidel, (as is usual with infidels) being 
no grei4 Bcholar, had argued as though it were impossible to 
urge anything whatever for the Word of God, since so vast a 
variety in tlie readings rendered it impossible to know what 
was the Word of God, Bentley, though rather rough, from 
having too often to deal with shallow coxcombs, was really and 
unaffectedly a pious man. 'He was shocked at this argument, 
and set himself seriously to consider it. Now, as till the 
various readings were Greek, aud as Bentley happened to be 
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the fii-st of Grecians, his deliberate review of this argument 
is entitled to great attention. There wen;, at that moment 
when Bentley s[»oke,^ Honiethiiig more (as 1 recollect) than ten 
thousand varielie.s of reading in the text of the New 'l\;sta- 
ment ; so many had been collected in the early part of Queen 
Anne’s reign by Wetstein, the Dutchman,- who was then at 
the head of tlie c<dlator.s. Mill, the linglishman,'" was at that 
very time making further collations. How many he added I 
cannot tell without conaulting books- a thing which I very 
seldom do. But since that day, and long after Bentley and 
Mill were in their graves, Qriesbach, the Gerniiin,^ rose to the 
top of the tree, by towering above them all in the accuracy of 
his collations. Yet, as the harvest comes bel'ore the gleanings, 
we jiiay be sure that Wetstein’s barn housed the very wealth 
of all this variety. Of this it was, then, that Bentley spoke. 
And what was it that he spoke ? Why, lie, the great scholar, 
pronounced, as with the authority of a Chancery decree, that 
the vast majority of various readings made no difference at 
all in the sense. In the seiisCf observe ; but many things 
might make a difference in the aeuse which would still leave 
the doctrine undisturbed. For instance, in the passage about 
a camel going through the eye of a needle, it will make a 
difference in the sense, and a very noticeable difference, 
whether you read in the Greek word for camel the oriental 
animal of that name, or a ship’s cable, sometimes so called ; 
but no difference at all arises in the spiritual doctrine. Or, 
illustrating the case out of Shakspere, it makes no difference 
as to the result whether you read in Hamlet " to take arms 
against a sea of troubles,” or (as has been suggested) 

^ Richard Bentley, born 1662, died 1732. — M, 

2 John Kedolph Wetstein of Basel (a Gferman Swiss, not a Dutch- 
man), born 1647, died 1711. It was his son, John James Wetstein, 
however (born 1693, died 1754), that became famous by his edition of 
the New Testament, with prolegomena, various readings, &c. — M. 

• John Mill, D.D,, Principal of 8t. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, born 
1646, died 1707. His eclition of the Greek New Testament, the work 
of thirty years, was published in 1707, a few days before his death. 
De Quincey’s dating of him, in connexion with Bentley and Welstaiu, 
seems a little wrong, — M. 

* John James Griosbach, born 1745, died 1812. His critical 
•ditiou of the New Testament, the great work of his life, appeared in 
1807.— M. 
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“ against a siege of troublfs ; but it makes a diffeience as to 
the integrity of the image. ^ What luis a sea to do with arms t 
Wliat has a camel, ^ the quadruped, to do witli a needle ? A 
prodigious minority, therefore, there is of such various read- 
ings as slightly affect the seme ; but this minority becomes 
next to nothing when we inquire for such as alhict any 
doctrine* This was Bentley’s opinion upon the possible dis- 
turbance offered to the Christian by various readings in the 
New Testament. You thought that the carelessness, or, at 
times, even the treachery of men, through so many centunes, 
must have ended in corrupting the original truth ; yet, after 
all, you see, the light burns as brightly and steadily as ever. 
We, now, that are not bibliolatrists, no more believe that, 
from the disturbance of a few words hen*, and there, any 
evangelical truth can have suffered a wound or mutilation 
than we believe that the burning of a wood, or even of a 
forest, — which ha2)pen8 in our vast Amei'icani 2)os8e8sion8, 

^ “ Integrity of the image ” ; — One of the heat notes ever written by 
Warbnrton wa.s in justification of the old reading, sea. It was true that 
against a ^ it would be idle to take amm. We, that have lived 
since Warburton’s day, liave learned, by the solemn example of Mrs. 
Partington (which, it is to be hoped, none of us will ever forget), how 
useless, how vain, it is to take up a mop against the Atlantic Ocean. 
Can it bo said that Mrs. Partington lived in vain, if she demonstrated 
this relation between mops and the Atlantic ? Great is the mop, great 
is Mrs. Partington, but gi'eater is the Atlantic. Yet, though all arms 
must bo idle against the sea considered literally, and Kara 
4>apra<ria¥ under that image, Warburton contended justly that all 
images much employed evanesce into the ideas which they represcut. 
A sea of troubles comes to mean only a multitude of troubles. No 
imago of the sea is 8uggc8te<l ; and arms, incongruous in relation to the 
litoral sea, Is not so in relation to a multitude ; besides that the image 
arms itself evanesces for the same reason into resistance. For this one 
note, which I cite from boyish remembrance, I have always admired 
the subtlety of Warburton, 

* Meantime, though using this cose as an Illustration, I believe that 
camd, is, after all, the true translation : first, on account of the un- 
doubted proverb in the East about the elephant going throngh the 
needle’s eye, — the relation is that of contrast as to magnitude, and tlie 
same relation holds as to the camel and the needle’s eye ; secondly, 
because the proper word for a cable, it has been alleged, is not 
“camclus,” but “canu’lus.” What has an elephant to do with a 
needle ! Why, ho has this to do ; the needle’s eye, under its narrow 
function, takes charge of physical magnitude in one extreme — the 
elephant of the same idea in another extreme* 
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sometimes from natural causes (lightning, or spontaneous 
combustion), sometimes from an Indian’s carelessness in 
lighting his culinary fires, sometimes from an Knglishnian’s 
carelessness when throwing away into a drift of dry leaves 
the fuming reliques of his cigar,— can seriously have injured 
lx)tany. But for him who conceives an inviolable sanctity 
to have settled upon each word and j)a]*ticle of the original 
record there should have been strictly require<l an inspiration 
(No. 5) to prevent the possibility of various readings arising. 
It is too late, however, to pray for that ; the various readings 
have arisen ; here they are, thirty thousand in amount ; and 
what’s to he done now ? The only resource for the hihlio- 
latrist is to invoke a new inspiration for lielping him out 
of his difticulty by guiding his choice. We antibihliolaters 
are not so foolish as to believe that God, havii^g once sent a 
deep message of truth to man, would sulFer it to lie at the 
mercy of a careless or a wicked copyist. Treasures so vast would 
not be left at the mercy of accidents so vile. Very little more 
than two hundred years ago, a London compositor, not wicked 
at all, but simply drunk, in printing Deuteronomy, left out 
the most critical of words : the seventh commandment he 
exhibited thus — ‘‘Thou shall commit adultery”; in which 
form the sheet was struck off. And, though in those days 
no practical mischief could arise from this singular erratum, 
which English Qriesbachs will hardly enter upon the roll of 
various readings, yet, harmless as it was, it met with punish- 
ment “ Scandalous ! ” said Laud ; “ shocking ! to tell men 
in the seventeenth century, as a biblical rule, that they 
p08itiv(3ly must commit adultery!” The brother -com- 
positors of this drunken biblical reviser being too honourable 
to betray the individual delinquent, the Star-Chamber fined 
the whole “ chapel.” ^ A black Monday that must have been 
for the self- accusing compositors. Now, the copyists of 
MSS. were as certain to be sometimes drunk as this com- 
positor — famous by his act, utterly forgotten in his person — 
whose crime is remembered, the i*ecord of who.se name has 
perished. ‘ Wc therefore hold that it never was in the power* 
or placed within the discretion, of any coi)yi8t, whether 

^ “ Chapel ” is the trade name for the whole staff of the compositors 
in a printing establishment. — M. 
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writer or printer, to injure the sacred oracles. But the 
Ijibliolutrist cannot stiy thit ; because, if he docs, then he is 
I’onnally unsaying the very principle which is meant by 
bibliolatry. He therefore must require anotlier supple- 
mentary inspiration — viz. No. 6, if I count right, to direct 
him in his choice of the true reading amongst so many as 
continually olfer themselves.^ 

Fiftlily, as all words cover ideas, and many a word covers 
a choice of ideas, and very many ideas split into a variety of 
iiiodilications, we shall, even after a fifth ins})iration has 
(|ualified us for selecting the true reading, still bo at a loss 
how, with regard to this right reading, to select the right 
ac(ie})tatioii. So Uiere^ at that fifth stage, in rushes the total 
ileluge of hiuiiaii tlieoh^gical coiitrovemes. One church, or 
one sect, insists upon one sense ; second churcli or second 
sect, “ to the end of time,” insists upon another. Babel is 
upon us ; and, to get rid of Babel, we shall need a sixth 
inspiration. No. 0 is clamorously called for.‘^ 

^ 1 recollect no variation in the text of Scripture which makes any 
BlarLling change, even to the amount of an eddy in its own circum- 
jacent waters, except that famous passage about the three witnosses - 
“ There are three that bear record in heavcyi^** &c. [1 John v. 7]. 
This has been denounced with perfect fury as an interpolation ; and 
it is impossible to sum up the quart bottles of ink, black and blue, 
that have been shed in tlie dreadful skirmish, Porson even, the all- 
aocomplished Grecian, in his letters to Archdoacon Travis, took a 
conspicuous part in the controversy. His wish was that men should 
think of him as a second Bentley tilting against Phalaris ; and he 
stung like a lioniet. To be a Cambridge man in those days was to bo 
a hater of all Establishments in England ; things and persons were hated 
alike. It may chance that on this subject Master Porson will get 
stung through his coffin, before he is many years deader. However, if 
this particular variation troubles the waters just around itself (for it 
would desolate a Popish village to withdraw its local saint), yet, carry- 
ing one’s eye from this Epistle to the whole domains of the New 
Testament — yet, looking away from that defrauded village to universal 
Christendom, — we must exclaim, What does one missf Surely 
Christendom Is not disturl>ed because a village suffers wrong ; the sea 
is not roused because an eddy in a corner is boiling ; the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not in danger because Mr. Porson is in a passion. 

* OiiM does not wish to be tedious ; or, if one has a gil t in tlmt way, 
naturally one does not wish to bestow it all upon a stranger, as “the 
roa»ler ” usually is, but to reserve part for the fireside, and the use of 
one’s moat beloved friends ; else I could torment the reader by a long 
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But we all know, each knowa by his own (*,xperience, that 
No. t) is iKjt forthcoming ; and, in the al>sciice of thaty wliat 
avail lor a.s the others ? “ Man overboard ! ” is the cry u})on 

deck ; but what avails it for the poor drowning creature that 
a rope being thi*owii to him is thoroughly secured at one end 
to the 8hi|), if the other end floats wide of his grasp ? We 
are in ])rison : we descend from our prison-roc »f, that seems 
high as the clouds, by knotting together all the prison bed- 
clothes, and all the aids from friends outside. But all is too 
short : after s\varming down the line, in nuddle air we find 
ourselves hanging: sixty feet of line are still wanting. To 
reascend — that is impcjssible : to drop boldly — alas I that is 
to die. 

Meantime, what need of this eternal machinery, that 
eternally is breaking like ropes of sand ? Or of this earth 
resting on an elephant, that rests on a tortoise, that, when 
all is done, must still consent to rest on the common atmo- 
sphere of God ? These chains of inspiration are needless. 
'1 he great ideas of the Bible juotect themselves. The heavenly 
truths, by their own imperishablcness, defeat the mortality 
of languages with which for a moment they are associated. 

succession of numbers. But one more of the series — viz. No. 7, as a 
parting d'amitU — ho must positively permit mo to drop into lii« 

pocket. {Supposing, then, that No. 6 were siumounted, and that, 
supernaturally, you knew the value to a hair’s-hreadth of every 
separate word (or, perhaps, composite phrase made up from a con- 
stellation of words), still you are lost again ; for oftentimes, and 
especially in St Paul, the words may be known, their sense may be 
known, but their logical rdatimi is still doubtful. The word X and 
the word Y are sejjarately clear ; hut has Y the dependency of a 
cousequonce upon X, or no depen<lency at all ? Docs Y modify X, or 
not ? Is the clause which stands cUwenth in the series a direct pro- 
longation of that which stands tenth ? nr is the tenth wholly inde- 
pendent and inMilated ? or does it occupy the place of a parenthesis, 
.so as to modify the ninth clause? People that have practised com- 
position with a vigilant eye know also, by tliousands of cases, how 
infinite ia the disturbance caused in the logic of a thought by the mere 
position of a word as despicable as the word even. A mote, that is 
itself invisible, shall darken the augu.st faculty of sight in a hui^n 
eye ; the heavens shall be hidden by a wretched atom that dares not 
show itself ; and the .station of a syllable .shall cloud the judgment of 
a council, Nay, even an ambiguous eiupha.sis falling to the right-hand 
word or the left-hand word shall confound a system. 
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Is the lightning dimmed or eniaficulated because for thousands 
of ye(Ar 8 it has blended with the tarnish of earth and the 
steams of earthly gravest Or light, which so long has 
travelled in the chambers of our sickly air, and searched the 
haunts of impurity - is that less pure than it was in the 
first chapter of Genesis ? Or that more holy light of truth 
- the truth, supf)08e, wiitten from his creation upon the 
tablets of man’s heart — which truth never was imprisoned 
in any Hebrew or Greek, but has ranged for ever through 
courts and camps, deserts an<l cities, tlie original lesson of 
justice to man, of piety to God, — has that become tainted 
by intercourse witli llcsh ? or has it become hard to decipher 
because the very heart, tliat human heart where it is in- 
scribed, is so often hlolte<l with falsehoods ? You are aware, 
perhaps, rtaider, that in the MediLuTaiiean Sea, olf the coast 
of Asia Minor (and, indeed, elsewhere), througli tlie very 
middle of the suit-sea billows rises up, in silvery hriglitness, 
an a 8 i)iriTig column of fresh waterd In the desert of the 
sea are found fountains — sister fountains to those of Ishrnael 
and Isaac in the Arabian 8 }in<ls I Are these fountains 
poisoned for the poor victim of fever because they have to 
travel through a contagion of waters not potable ? Oh no I 
They bound upwards like arrows, cleaving the seas above 
with 08 much })rojeetile force as the glittering waterworks of 
Versailles cleave tlie air, and rising as sweet to the lip as 
ever mountain torrent that comforted the hunted fawn. 

It is im[>o 8 sihlo to suppose that any truth launched by 
Qod upon the agitations of tilings so unsettled as languages 
can iMjrish. The very frailty of languages is the strongest 
proof of this ; because it is impossible to suppose that any- 

1 Sot* Mr. Yates’s “Annotations ujion Folio wes’s Resoarchos in Ana- 
tolia,” as one authority for this singular phenomenon, which has since 
been noticed in the Persian Qulf. This most interesting phenomenon 
.was witnessed by the 001161*818 Outram and Havelock, in company with 
mast of their army, on tlie expedition against Persia, within the lost 
twelve months (February 1858). In fact, if a fountain bursts out 
with the sudden impetus of a fiery projectile forced upwards by 
earilujiiako, — which may hapjHju on the barren floor of the ocean as 
probably as in many other situations, — then, supposing the column of 
water above not too dense, the fountain of fresh water will ^turally 
cleave th« marine water like an arrow. 
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tiling 80 great can have been comrnitb'd to the fidelity of 
anything so treaclieroiis. There is laughter in heaven when 
it is told of man that he fancies his earthly jargons, which 
to heavenly ears must sound like the chucklings of ])onltry, 
equal to the task of hiding or distorting any light of revela- 
tion. Had words possessed any authority or restraint over 
scriptural truth, a much worse danger would have threatened 
it than any malice in the human will, suborning false copyists, 
or surreptitiously favouring depraved copies. Even a general 
conspiracy of the human race for such a piupose would 
avail against the Bible only as a general conspiracy’ to com- 
mit suicide might avail against the drama of God’s providence. 
Either conspiracy would first become dangerous when either 
became possible. But a real danger seems to lie in the in- 
sensible corruption going on for ever within all languages, 
by ^eans of which they are eternally dying away from their 
own vital powers ; and that is a danger which is travelling 
fast after all the wisdom and the wit, the eloquence and the 
poetry of this earth, like a mountainous wave, and will 
finally overtake them — their very vehicles being lost and 
confounded to human sensibilities. But such a wave will 
break harmlessly against scriptural truth ; and not merely 
because that truth will for ever evade such a shock by its 
eternal transfer from language to language — from languages 
dying out to languages in vernal bloom — but also because, 
if it could rwt evade the shock, supreme truth would sur- 
mount it for a profounder reason. A danger analogous to 
this once existed in a different form. The languages into 
which the New Testament was first translated offered an 
apparent obstacle to the translation that seemed insurmount- 
able. The Ijatin, for instance, did not present the spiritual 
words which such a translation demanded ; and bow should 
it, when the corresponding ideas had no existence amongst 
the Homans 1 Yet, if not spiritual, the language of Rome 
was intellectual ; it was the language of a cultivated and 
noble race. But what shall be done if tlie New Testament 
seeks to drive a tunnel through a rude forest race, having*an 
undeveloped language, and understanding nothing but war ? 
Four centuries after Christ, such a case did actually occur : 
the Gothic Bishop Ulphilas set about translating the Gcsfoils 
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for liiH (Country men. ^ He. Lad no words for expressing 
Bpiritnal lelatLois or spiritual (t|)(‘rjil,ion8. Tlu^ now iiomon- 
e.latiiro of moral graces, humility, resignation, tlie s])irit of 
forgiveness, etc., liitherUj unrecognised for virtues amongst 
men, having first of (dl been shown as blossoms and flowers, 
and distinguished from weeds, by Christian gardening, had 
to be reproduced in the Gothic language, with api>arently no 
means whatever of effecting it. In this earliest of what we 
may call ancestral translations (for the Goths were of our 
own blood), and therefore, by many degrees, this most in- 
teresting of translations for may be seen to this day, 
when nearly fifteen centuries have jjasscd, how the good 
bishop succeeded, to what extent he succeeded, and by what 
means. I shall take a separabi op])ortiuiity for investigating 
that problem ; but at pn-simt 1 will content myself with 
noticing a romarkahle principle wliich applies to the case, 
and illustrating it by a remarkable anecdote. The principle 
is this — that in the grander parts of knowledge, which do 
not deal much with details, nearly all the huihling or 

constructive ideas (those ideas which build up the system of 
that i-Mirticular knowledge) lie involved within oacli other ; 
BO that any one of the series, being awakened in tlie mind, 
is sufllcient (given a multitude of minds) to lead backwards 
or forwards, analytic-ally or synthetically, into many of the 
rest. That is the principle ^ ; and the story which illustrates 

^ Ulphilas, born a.d. 318 among the Goths in Dacia, was con- 
serrated Bishop of the Gotha a.d. 348, and died a.d. 888. His 
translation of the New Testament from the Greek into Gothic and 
of port of the Old 'reslainent from the Septuugint seems to have been 
done before 360. Tlie surviving portion of it, in the famous Codex 
Arfff^fiteus or “Silver Manuscript*’ of the fifth or sixth century (now 
at Upsal), consists of fragments of the four gospels. — M. 

* That is the principle ** I am afraid, on reviewing this passage, 
that the reader may still say, “ What is the principle ?” 1 will add, 

therefore, the shortest explanation of my meaning. If into any Pagan 
language you had occasion to translate the word love^ or purity, or 
ftmitmee, etc., you could not do it. The Greek language itself, per- 
haps the finest (all things weighed and valued) that man has employed, 
could not do it The scaU was not so pitched as to make the transfer 
possible. It was to execute organ music on the guitar. And hereafter 
I will endeavour to show how scandalous an error has been committed 
on this subject, not by scholars only, but by religious philosophers. 
The relation of Christian ethics (whi^ word ethics, however, ia itself 
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it IB tin's : — A groat work of Apollonius, tlio siiMime gomnotor,' 
was snppoBprl in part to have jieriahed : seven of the eight 
books remained in the original Greek ; but the eighth was 
missing. The Greek, after much search, was not recovered ; 
but at length tliere W'as found (in the Bodleian, I think) an 
Arabic translation of it. An Knglish iiiatliematician (Halley), 
knowing not one word of Arabic, detonnined (without waiting 
for that Arabic key) to pick the lock of this MS. And he 
did so. Through strength of preconception, derived equally 
from Ids knowledge of the general subject and from his 
knowledge of this particular work in its earlier sections, 
using also to some extent the suhlle art of the decipherer,*^ 

most inHutficient) to natural or universal ethics is a field yet unculturiMl 
by a rational thought. The first word of sense lias yet to be spoken. 
There lies the difficulty ; and the principle which nieots it is this, tliat 
what any one idea could never cfiect for itself (insulated, it must re- 
main an unknown quality for over) the total system of the ideas 
developed from its centre would effect for each separately. To know 
the part, you must first know the whole, or know it, at least, hy some 
outline. The idea of purity^ for instance, in its Christian altitude, 
would be utterly Incomprehensible, and, besides, could not sustain 
itself for a moment if by auy glimpse it were a])proacbed. But, when 
a min was unfolded that liad effected the human race, and many things 
heretofore unobserved, because uncomhined^ were gathered into a unity 
of evidence to that ruin, spread through innumerable channels, the 
great altitude would begin dimly to reveal itself by means of the 
mighty depth in correspondence. One deep calleth to another. One 
after one, tlie powers lodged in the awful succession of uncoverings 
would react upon each other ; and thus the feeblest language would 
be as capable of receiving and reflecting the system of trutlis (because 
the system is an arch that supports itself ) as the richest and noblest ; 
and for the same reason that makes geometry careless of language. 
The vilest jargon that ever was used by a shivering savage of Terra 
del Fuego is as capable of dealing with the sublime and eternal affec- 
tions of space and quantity, with up and down, with more or less, 
with circle and radius, angle and tangent, as is the golden language of 
Athens. 

^ Apollonius of Perga, Greek geometer of the third century b,c. 
The work of his of which De Quincey goes on to speak was h<s 
Treatise on Conic Sections. — M. 

* "‘'‘Art of the decipherer — An art which, in the seventeenth 
century, had been greatly improved by Wallis, Savilian professor oi 
geometry at Oxford, the improver of analytic mathematics, and tne 
great historian of Algebra. Algebra it was that suggested to him his 
exquisite deciphering skill, and the Parliamentary War it was that 
furnished him with a sufficient field of practice. The king’s private 
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now become so powerful an instrument of analysis, he 
translated the whole Arabic MS. He printed it — he pub- 
lished it.^ He tore the hidden truth, he extorted it, from 
tlie darkness of a perfectly unknown language — he would 
not suffer the Arabic to hide a treasure from man. And 
the book remains a monument to this day that a system 
of ide^s, having internal coherency and interdependency, 
is vainly hidden under a mask of words ; that it may be 
illuminated and Restored chiefly through the reciprocal in- 
volutions of the hidden ideiis themselves. The same prin- 
ciple ap]di(>R, and a fortiori applies, to religious truth, as one 
which lies far deeper than geometry in the spirit of man, 
one to which the inner attestation is profounder, and to 
which the key-nobis of Scripture (once awakened on the great 
organ of the human heart) are sure to call up corresponding 
echoes. It is not in the |K)wer of language to arrest or to 
defeat this niode of truth ; because, when once the funda- 
mental base is furnished by revelation, the human heart 
itself is able to co-operaU^ in developing the gi-t'at harmonies 
of the sysUun, without aid from language, and in defiance of 
language,— without aid from human learning, and in defiance 
of hunuui learning, — by a machinery of spiriUial counter- 
point. 

Finally, there is another security against the suppression 
or distortion of any great biblical truth by false readiitgs, 
which I will state in the briefest terms. The reader is 
awai*e of the boyish sport sometimes called “ drake-stone ” ; 
a flattish stone is thrown by a little dexterity so as to graze 
the surface of a river, but so also as in grazing it to dip 
slightly below the surface, to rise again from this dip, again 
to dip, 'again to rise, and so on, alternately dipping and 

cabinet of papers, nil written In cipher, and captv^red In the royal 
coach on the deciaivo day of Naseby (June 1646), was (I believe) de- 
clphere<l by Wallis propria marie ; that is to say, without assistance. 
[Wallis was then clerk or assistant secretary to the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. — M.] 

^ In this account of the feat of Edmund Halley (born 1656, died 
1742) there seems to be a confusion of Halley’s complete edition of 
the Conics of Apollonius in 1710 with his prior publication in 1706 ol 
a separate tract of Apollonius. It was in the latter, I think, that he 
had performed the feat of deciphering a lost Greek original through ao 
Arabic translation. — M. 
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rising A phmeurs reprises. In the same way, with the same 
effect of alternate resurrections, all scriptural tiuths rever- 
berate and diffuse themselves along the pages of the Bible ; 
none is confined to one text, or to one. mode of enunciation ; 
all parts of the sclienie are (‘ternally chasing each other, like 
the parts of a fugue ; they hide themselves in one chapter, 
only to restore themselves in another ; they diverge, only to 
recombine, and under such a vast variety of expressions that 
even in that way, supposing language to have powers over 
religious truth -which it never had, or can liave — any abuse, 
of such a power would he thoroughly neutralised. The case 
resembles the diffusion of vegetable seeds through the air 
and through the waters : draw a cordon sanitaire against 
dandelion or thistledown, and see if the armie.s of earth 
would suffice to interrupt this process of mdiation, which 
y(it is but the distribution of weeds. Suppose, for instance, 
the text about the three hmvenly witnesses to have been elimi- 
nated finally as an interpolation. The first thought is — 
there goes to wreck a great doctrine ! Not at all That 
text occupied but a corner of the garden. The truth, and 
the secret implications of the truth, have escaped at a 
thousand points in vast arches above our heads, rising 
high above the garden wall, and have sown the earth with 
memorials of the mystery which they envelop. 

Tlie final inference is this — that scriptural truth is 
endowed with a self- conservative and a self-restorative virtue ; 
it needs no long successions of verbal protection by inspira- 
tion ; it is self-protected ; first, internally, by the complex 
power which belongs to the Christian system of involving its 
own integrations, in the same way as a musical chord in- 
volves its own successions of sound, and its own technical 
resolutions ; secondly, in an external and obvious way, it is 
protected by prodigious iteration, and secret presupposed in all 
varieties of form. Consequently, as the peril connected with 
language is thus effectually neutralised, the call for any 
verbal inspiration (which, on separate grounds, appears to be 
self-confounding) shows itself now, in a second form, to b8P a 
gratuitous and superfluous delusion, since, in effect, it is a 
call for protection against a danger which cannot have any 
existence. 
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Tliorc is another variety of hibliolatry, arising in a dif- 
ferent way — not upon errors of language inciihuit to hinnan 
iulinnity, hut upon deliherate emus iinlispensahle to divine 
purposes. The case is one whicli lias been considered with 
far too little attention ; else it could never have been thought 
strange that Christ should comply in things inditferent with 
p()])uhir errors. A few words will ])ut the reader in posses- 
sion of my view. Speaking of the Bible, Phil, says, “We 
“ a<lmit that its separate parts are the work of frail and 
“ fallible human beings. We do not seek to build upon it 
“ systems of cosmogony, chronology, astronomy, and natural 
“ history. We know no reason of internal or external proh- 
“ ability which should induce ns to believe that such matters 
“ could ever liave been the subjects of direct revelation.” 
Is that all ? There is no reason, certainly, for expectations 
so unreflecting ; but is there no a<lainiintine reason against 
them ? It is no business of the Bible, we are told, to teach 
science. Certainly not ; but that is far too little. It is an 
obligation resting upon the Bible, if it is to he consistent 
with itself, that it should refn^e to tejich science ; and, if the 
Bible ever hM taught any one art, science, or process of life, 
capital doubts woidd liave clouded our coulidence in the 
authority of the hook. By what caprice, it would have been 
asked, is a divine mission abandoned suddenly for a human 
mission ? By what caprice is this one science taught, and 
others not ? Or these two, suppose, and not all 1 But an 
objection even deadlier would have followed. It is clear as 
is the purpose of daylight that the whole body of the arts 
and sciences composes one vast machinery for the irritation 
and development of the hutnan intellect. For this end they 
exist. To see God, therefore, descending into the arena of 
science, and contending, as it were, for his own prizes, by 
teaching science in the Bible, would be to see him intercepting 
from their self-evident destination (viz. man*s intellectual 
benefit) his own problems by solving them himself No 
spectacle could more dishonour the divine idea — could more 
injure man under the mask of aiding him. The Bible must 
not tfuch anything that man. can teach himself. Does a doctrine 
require a revelation? — then nobody but God can teach it 
Does it require none ? — then, in whatever case God has 
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qualified man to do a tliiiif^ for liiniaelf, he liap in that very 
qualitieation silently laid an injiinetion nj^en man to do it. 
But it i^ laTieied that a divine teacln^r, without desiumdinj^^ to 
the unworthy otlie.e of teacliiiij< .science, might yet have ke])t 
his own language free from all collusion with human error. 
Hence, for instance, it has been argued that any language in 
the Bible implying the earth to lie stationary and central to 
our system could not exjiress a mere compliance with the 
popular eiTcji's of the time, but must he taken to indicate the 
al)Rolut(‘. truth. And so grew tlie anti -(lalilean fanaticsd 
Out of similar notions have ri.sen the absurdities of a polemic 
Bible chronology, &c.^ Meantime, if a man sets himself 
steadily to contemplate the consequences which must in- 
evitably liave followed any deviation from the customary 
erroneous phraseology of the people, he will see the utter 
impossibility that a teacher (pleading a he^ivcnly mission) 
could allow himself to deviate by one hair’s-breadth (and 
why should he wish to deviate ?) from the ordinary language 

^ Viz. the fauatical ()pj)()uents of Galileo. — M. 

* The Bible cosmology stands upon another footing. That is not 
gathered from a casual expres.sion, shaped to meet popular coinprc- 
hensiou, but is delivered directly, formally, and elaborately, as a 
natural preface to the history of man and his habitation. Here, ac- 
cordingly, there should be no call for accommodation to vulgar ignorance, 
because the igiioraut popiilace starts with no creed or preconceptions, 
false or true. In fact, what most disturbs the grandeur and soloimiity 
of the Mosaical cosmogony is the perverseness of the bibliolater. He, 
finding the English wonl day employed in the measurement of the 
intervals, takes it for granted that this must mean a nychthe.meron of 
twenty -four liours j imports, therefore, into the biblical text this 
conceit ; fights for this conceit as for a revelation from lieaven ; and 
thus disfigure-s the great inaugural chapter of human history with this 
feature of a fairy tale. But this word, which so ignorantly he presumes 
to be an ordinary human day, bears that meaning biblically only in 
common historical transactions between man and irian — never once in 
the great prophetic writings, where God comes forward as himself the 
principal agent. It then means always a vast and mysterious duration 
— undetermined even to this hour. The heptameron^ or seven days’ 
work of Creation and Rest, is not a week, hut a shadowy aduiribration 
of a week, comprising perhaps millions of years. Let mo ask this 
question : In Daniel, — whether considered as (in past ages he wa») a 
prophet, or (aa in this generation he is, even by pious men like Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby) simply a writer of history, and posterior to the 
events contemplated, — has any man been foolish enough to regard his 
12fi0 days as literally such, viz. as no more than 180 weeks ? 
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of the times. To have uttered one syllahle, for instance, 
that implied motion in the earth would have issued into the 
following ruins ; — First, it would have tainted the. teacher 
with tlio reputation of lunacy. Secondly, it would have 
placed him in this inextricable dilemma : on the one hand, 
to answer the questions prompted by his own perplexing 
language would have opened upon him, as a necessity, one 
stage after another of scientific cross-examination, until his 
spiritual mission would have been forcibly swallowed up in 
the mission of natural philosopher; but, on the other hand, 
to pause resolutely at any one stage of this public examina- 
tion, and to refuse all further advance, would be, in the 
jjopular opinion, to retreat as a baffled disputant from insane 
paradoxes which it had not been found possible to support. 
One step taken in that direction was fatal, whether the great 
heavenly envoy retreated from his own words to leave 
behind the impression that he was defeated as a rash specu- 
lator, or stood to these words, and thus fatally entangled 
himself in the inexhaustible succession of explanations and 
justifiwitions. In either event the spiritual mission was at 
an end : it would have perished in shouts of derision, from 
which there could have been no retreat, and no retrieval of 
character. The greatest of astronomers, rather than seem 
ostentatious or unseasonably learned, will stoop to the popular 
phrase of the sun’s rising, or the sun’s motion in the ecliptic. 
But God, for a purp)8e commensurate with man’s eternal 
welfare, is by these critics supposed incapable of the same 
l)etty abstinence,^ 

A similar line of argument applies to all the compliances 
of Christ with the Jewish prejudices (partly import^ from 
the Euphrates) as to demonology, witchcraft, &c. By the 
way, in this last word “ witchcraft,” and the too memorable 
histories connected with it, lies a perfect mine of bibliolatrous 
madness. As it illustrates the folly and the wickedness of 
the bibliolaters, let ns pause u|>on it 

The word these bibliolaters take it for granted, 

' There is a repetition here of the views idroady oxpres8e<i, 
pp. 85-41, in the postscript to the paper System of the Heavens, 
But that postscript was written later than the present paper, on 
Jhrotestantism, — M, 
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must mean exactly what the original Hebrew means, or the 
Greek word chosen by the LXX ; so inucli, and neither 
more nor less. That is, from total ignonince of the 
machinery by wliicli language moves, they fancy that every 
idea and word which exists, or has existed, for any nation, 
ancient or modem, must have a direct interchangeable 
equivalent in all other languages, and that, if the dictionaries 
do not show it, that must be because the dictionaries are bad. 
Will these worthy people have the goodness, then, to trans- 
late coq'iiette into Hebrew, and post-office into Greek? The 
fact is that all languages, and in the ratio of their develop- 
nu'nt, offer ideas absolutely separate and exclusive to them- 
selves. In the highly -cultured languages of England, 
France, aii<l Germany, are words, by thousands, which are 
strictly untraiislutahle. They may be approached, but 
cannot be reflected as from a mirror. To take an image 
from the language of eclipses, the correspondence between 
the disk of the original word and its translated rej^resentative 
is, in thousands of instances, not annular ; the centres do not 
coincide ; the words ov(;rlap ; and this arises from the vary- 
ing modes in which different nations combine ideas. The 
French word shall combine the elements, ly m, o — the 

nearest English word, perhaps, m, w, o, p — by one element 
richer, by one element poorer. For instance, in all words 
applied to the ntumces of manners, and generally to social 
differences, how prodigious is the wealth of the French 
language 1 How merely untranslatable for all Euroj>e ! In 
the language of high passion how bare and beggarly is tlie 
French ! how incapable of rendering Shakspere I I suppose, 
my bibliolater, you have not yet finished your Hebrew or 
Arabic ti-anslation of coquette} Well, you shall be excused 
from thaty if yoa will only translate it into English. You 
cannot ; you are obliged to keep the French word ; and yet 
you take for granted, without inquiry, that in the word 
witchcraft,'* and in the word “witch,” applied to the 
sorceress of Endor, our authorised English Bible of King 

^ Coquette *' : — Virgil comes near to one phasis of this idea— 
** Malo me Galatea petit lasciva puella, et fugit ad salices, et ae cupit 
ante videri/* Lasciva is merely /roltcaojne : in the last line appears 
the coquette. 
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James’s day must be correct And your wicked bibliolatroue 
ancestors 2:)rocee(led on tliat idea llirouf^diout Cljristendom to 
murder baritiless, friendless, and oftentimes crazy old women. 
Meantime tbe witch of End«.r in no respect resembled our 
modern domestic witch. ^ There w’tis as much difFereiice as 
between a Koman Proconsul, surj’ounded with eagle-bearers, 

^ “ The domestic •m.ich ” : — It i.s the common notion that tlic siiper- 
slition of the eml eye, so widely dilViistMl in southern lands, and in 
some, as Pojtuf^al, for example, not a shimherini;, hut a tiercely 
operative fiiijicu-.stiticn, is unknown in England and other northern 
latitudes. On the contrary, to my thinking, the regular old vulgar 
witch of England and Scotland was but an imperaonatrix of the very 
same superstitiou. Virgil expresses this mode of sorcery to tbe letter 
when his she.])hcrd says — 

“ Nescio quia teneros ocuhia mihl fascinat agnos.” 

ITceifloly in that way it was tliat the British witch operated. She, by 
her ey«, was aupposed to blight the natural powers of growth and fer 
tility. By the way, I ought to mention, as a case parallel to that of 
the Bible’s recogni.siiig witchcraft, and of enligliteiied nalioua continu- 
ing to punish it, tliat St. Paul hiinsidf, in an eijual degree, recognises 
the evil eye ; that is, he uses the i<lea (though certainly not meaning to 
accredit such an idea) as one that briefly and energetically conveyed 
his meaning to those whom he was adressing. “ Oh, foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you?” That is, literally, who has fascinated 
your souses by the evil eye ? For the Greek is, tis umas ebaskaneM ? 
Now the wonl chashmen is a past tense of the verb boskainoy which 
WHS the technical term for the action of the evil eye. Without having 
written a treatise on the dilolic digamma, probably the. reader is 
aware that F is V, and that in many languages B and V are inter- 
changeable letters through thou.sands of words, as the Italian tavola 
from the Latin tahvlay diawlo iVom the Greek dioholoSy &c. Under 
that little process it was that the Greek baskaino trau.smigratod into 
the Latin fascino ; so that St. Paul’s word, in speaking to the Gala- 
tians, is the very same word a.H Virgil’s, in speaking of the shepherd’s 
flock as charmed by the evil eye. For, flrst of all, St. PauVs word 
Baskaino was undoubtedly pronounced Vaskaino ; just as ^bastopol 
is orientally pronounced Soiwistopol, and as Sebasiosy which is the 
Greek equivalent for the Homan AuguMuSy was always pronounced 
Sowstos. By this process, the Grecian wonl Baskaino became 
Vaskaino, and then, with hardly any change, the Latin Fascino pro- 
nounced “Posiklno.” For the Roman “c” had in aU situations the 
force of Thus Cresar was always Keysar (therefore in Greek 

Kaierap ) ; and our wicked friend Cicero was always Kikero (In Greek 
therefore Ktxepwi'). En'opt for the accent on the fii-st ayllable of 
Fascino, the Greek and the Roman word were therefore identical to 
the ear, though slightly different to the eye. 
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and a commercial ConauPs clerk, with a pen l)ehind his ear. 
Ap})areMlly alie was not so much a Medea as an Firichtho. 
(See the Fharsulia.) She was an Evocatrix^ or female necro- 
mancer, evoking phantoms that stood in some unknown 
relation to dead men, and then, by some artilice (it has been 
supposed) of ventriloquism,^ causing these phantoms to 
deliver oracular answers upon great political questions. Oh, 
that one had lived in the times of those New England 
wretcihes that desolated whole districts and terrified vast 
[)rovincea by their judicial murders of wdtclies under plea of 
a bibliolatrous warrant, until at last the fiery furnace, which 
they had heated for women and children, shot forth flames 
that, like those of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, seizing upon 
the very agents of his cruelty, began to reach the murderous 
judges tlieinselves and the denouncers I Oh, glory of retri- 
bution to see the wicked judge of New England roiisted in 
the lire which himself had kindled — to see the cruel biblio- 
later, in Handet’s words, “ hoist by his own petard.” ^ 

Yet, after all, are there not express directions in Scripture 
to extenniiiate witches from the land] Certainly ; but that 
does not argue any scriptural recognition of witchcraft as a 
possible offence. An imaginary crime may imply a criminal 
intention that is not imaginary ; but also, which much more 
directly concerns the interests of a state, a criminal purpose 
that rests upon a ])ure delusion may work by means that are 
felonious for ends that are fatal. At this moment we 
English and the Spaniards have laws, and severe ones, 
against witchcraft — viz. in the West Indies ; and indisi>en8- 
able it is that we should. Tlie Obeah man from Africa can 
do no mischief to one of us. The proud and enlightened 
white man despises his arts ; and for hi/ni, therefore, these 
arts have no existence, for they work only through strong 
preconceptions of their reality, €ind through trembling faith 
in their ellicacy. But by that very agency they are all- 

^ I am not referring to German infidels. Very pious commontators 
have connected her with the engastrimiUhoi (e 77 a<rT/t)t/xn^ot) or ven- 
triloquists. «» 

* The reference is to the collapse of the witch- burning mania in 
New England about 1692, caused by the enormous multii)IiGatiou of 
the numbers accused and the extension of the accusations into the most 
respectable families, — M. 
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Bufficiont for the min of the poor credulous negro ; he is 
imiHtered by original faith, and has perished by a languisliing 
decay thousands of times under the knowledge that Obi had 
been set for him. Justly, thercfoie, do our colonial courts 
punish tlie Obeah sorcerer, who (though an impostor) is not 
the less a murderer. Now, the Hebrew witchcraft was prob- 
ably even worse ; etpially resting on delusions, etpially 
nevertheless it worked for unlawful ends, and (whicli cliielly 
made it an object of divine wrath) it worked th/rough idola- 
trous agencies. All the spells, the rites, the iiivoaitious 
were doubtless Pagan. The witchcraft of Judea therefore 
must have kept up that connexion with idolatry which it 
was the uncejisiiig effort of the Hebrew polity to exterminate 
from the land. Oon8e(j[uently, the Hebrew commonwealth 
might, as consistently tvs our own in Trinidad and Jamaica, 
denounce and punish witchcraft without liability to the 
infcrencti that it therefore recognised the pretensions of 
witches as real in the sense of working their bad ends by 
the means which they alleged. Their magic was causatively 
of no virtue at all ; but, being believed in, like the equally 
false but equally operative belief of the African negro in 
Ohiy it became, through and by that potent belief, the 
occasional means of exciting the imagination of its victims ; 
after which the consequences were the same as if the magic 
had acted physically according to its pretences.^ 

^ Does that argument not cover “the New England wretches,” so 
unreservedly denounced in a preceding paragraph ? — American Ed. — 
Answer from this side qf the Atlantic . — No ; surely the diflorence is 
vast between the two cases. The persons denounced and arrested in 
New England were entirely passive, or were so generally ; they did 
nothing at all — they were not seeking to injure others. But the 
Obeah man never moved except for evil purposes, either as an agent 
iu the service of some other man’s malice, or in the service of his own 
ra)>aoity as an extortioner relying upon the mystic terrors of his negro 
victims. Let the reader consult Bryan E<lwar^ in his “West Indies ” 
— a well-known book of 60 years back. Or, os I now dimly remem- 
ber, iu Mis.s Edgeworth’s earliest novel of “Belinda" he will lind a 
lively sketch embodying most of the features characterising the 
African form of magic ; that is, the special magic of Obi (which, by 
the way* was popularised in Loudon and Liverpool some 50 years 
back by the picturesque drama of “Obi, or Three-fingered Jack”). 
But, for a larger view of African magic, not limited to the Koroman- 
tyn form of Obi^ I would refer the r^er to some interesting dis* 
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2. Development^ as applicable to Christianity, is a doctrine 
of the very days that are passing over onr heads, and dini to 
Mr. Newniaii, originally tlic able.st son ot* ]^is(‘visni, but now 
a powerful architext of religious philosopliy on his own 
account^ I sliould have described him nioje brielly as a 
“master-builder,” liad my ear becm able to endure; a sentence 
ending with two consecutive trochees, and each of these 
trochees ending with the same syllable er. Ah, reader ! I 
would the gods had made tlua; rhythmical, that thou inightest 
compreh(;nd the thousamltli part of my labours in file 
evasion of cacojdiony/^ Phil, has a general dislike to the 
Puscyites, though he is too learned to he ignorant (as are 
often the Low-Church, or Evangelical, party in England) 
that in many of their supposed innovations the Puseyites 
were really only restoring what the torpor of the eighteenth 
century had suffered to go into disuse. They were irformimj 
the Church in the sense sometimes belonging to the particle 
re, — viz. retroforming it, moulding it back into compliance 
with its original form and model. It is true that this effort 
for quickening the Cliurch, and for adorning her exterior 
service, moved under the impulse of too undisguised a 
sympathy with Papal Rome. But there is no great reason 
to mind that in our age and our country. Protestant 
zealotry may be safely relied on in this island as a mat(di for 
Popish bigotry. There will be no love lost between them — 
be assured of that — and justice will be done to both, though 
neither should do it to her rival ; for philosophy, which has 

closures (founded on personal experience) in the “African Memoranda” 
of Captain Beaver. The hook belongs to the last generation, and 
must be more than 40 years old. [It was published in 1805. — M.] 
The author was a Post-captain in our navy ; and I may mention 
incidentally that he was greatly admired by Coleridge and Words- 
worth for the meditative and philosophic style of mind exhibited in 
bis book. [I infer from the opening of this note that in the lirst 
American reprint of the paper on Protestaniwni the editor ha<l inserted 
the comment on which De Quincey thought it worth while thus to 
retort in 1868. In the later American editions the whole note is 
coi)ied exactly as it stands now, without return to the controverted 
point. — M.] « 

^ Newman’s Essay on the Devdopment of Christian Doctrine 
appeared in 1846. See footnote, ante, p. 254. — M. 

* A most characteristic lesson from De Quincey on the delicacies of 
sentence-making 1 — M. 
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00 long sought only amusement in either, is in these latter 
days of growing profundity applying lufrself steadily to the 
profound truths wliich dimly arc descri(ul lurking in both. 
It is these which Mr. Newman is likely to illuminate, and 
not the faded forms of an obsolete cercunonial that cannot 
now be restored effectually, were it even imixjrtaut that they 
should. Strange it is, however, that he should open his 
career by offering to Rome, as a mode of homage, this 
doctrine of development, which is the direct inversion of her 
own. Rome founds herself upon the idea that to her, by 
tradition and exclusive privilege, was communicated, once 
for all, the whole truth from the beginning. Mr. Newman 
lays his corner-stone in the very opposite idea of a gradual 
development given to Christianity by the motion of time, by 
experience, by expanding occasions, and by the progress of 
civilisation. Is Ncwmanism likely to prosper ? l^et me tell 
a little anecdote. Twenty years ago, roaming one day (as so 
often I did) with our immortal Wordsworth, I took the 
liberty of telling him, at a point of our walk where nobody 
could possibly overhear me, unless it were old Father Hel- 
vellyn, that I feared his theological principles were not quite 
so sound as his friends would wish. They wanted tinkering 
a little. But, what was worse, 1 did not see how they could 
be tinkered in the ])articular case which prompted my 
remark ; for in that place to tinker, or in any respect to 
alter, was to destroy. It was a passage in the “ Excursion 
where the Solitary liad described the baptismal rite as wash- 
ing away the taint of original sin, and, in fact, working the 
effect which is called technically regeneration. In the 
“Excursion” this view was advanced, not as the poet^s 
separate opinion, hut as the avowed doctrine of the English 
Church, — to which church Wordsworth and myself yielded* 
gladly a filial reverence. ^ But was this the doctrine of the 


^ The passage, which occurs in the Fifth Book of the Excursion, is 
ns follows : — 


“ And, when the pure 
And consecrating elemeut hath cleansed 
Tlie original stain, the child is thus i-ecoivcd 
Into the second ark, Christ’s Chui-ch, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeemed, therein shall lloat 
Over the billows of this troublesome world 
To the fair laud of everlasting life.“ — M. 
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Englisli Church ? That I doubted ; and, jndging by iny 
own casual experience, I fancied that a considerable majority 
in the Church gave an interpndation to this sacrament 
differing by much from that in the “Excursion.’' Words- 
worth was startled and disturbed at lieai-ing it whispertid 
even before Ilidvellyn, who is old eiiougli to keep a secret, 
that his theology might possil)ly limp a little. I, on my 
part, was not sure that it did^ but 1 f(‘arcd so ; and, as there 
was no chance that I sliould be murdered for speaking freely 
(though the place was lonely, an<l the evening getting dusky, 
and AV. W. had a natural resemblance to Mrs. Ratclilht’s 
Schedoni and other assassins roaming through prose and 
verse), I stood to my disagreeable communication with the 
courage of a martyr. The question between us being one of 
mere fact (not what otufhi to be the doctrine, but what was 
the doctrine of our English Church at that time), there was 
no opening for much discussion ; and, on Wordsworth’s sug- 
gestion, it was agreed to refer the point to his bsarned 
brother, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, just then meditating 
a visit to his native lakes.^ That visit in a short time 
“ came off,^^ and then, without delay, our dispute “ came on ” 
for judgment. I had no bets upon the issue ; one can’t bet 
with Wordsworth, and I don’t know that I should have 
ventured to back myself in a case of that nature. However, 
I felt a slight anxiety on the subject, which was very soon 
and kindly removed by Dr. Wordsworth's deciding, “sans 
phrase,” that I, the original mover of the strife, was wrong; 
wrong as wrong could be ; without an opening in fact to any 
possibility of being more wrong. To this decision I bowed 
at once, on a principle of courtesy. One ought always to 
presume a man right within his own 'profession^ even if 
privately one should think him wrong. But I could not 
think that of Dr. AVordsworth. He was a D.D. ; he was 
head of Trinity College, which has my entire pennission to 
hold its head up amongst twenty colleges, as the leading one 
in Cambridge (provided it can also obtain St. John’s per- 

^ Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., was four years younger than his 
brother the poet, but predeceased him by four years (bom 1774, died 
1S46). He was Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1820 to 

1841.— M. 
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mission), ^‘and which,” says PhU.^ ‘^has done more than any 
other foundation in Europe for the enlightenment of the 
world, and for the overthrow of literary, philosophical, and 
religious supciratitions.” I quarrel not with this bold appre- 
ciation, remembering reverentially that Isaac Barrow, that 
Isaac Newton, that Jlichard Bentley belonged to Trinity ; 
but I wish to understand it. The total pretensions of the* 
college can be known only to its members ; and therefore 
]*hiL should have explained himself more fully. He caii do 
HO, for Phil, is certainly a Trinity man. If the police are in 
search of him, beyond a doubt they’ll hear of him at 
Trinity. Suddenly it strikes me as a dream that Lord 
Bacon also belonged to this college. As to Dr. Wordsworth, 
lie was, or had be(‘n, an examining chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Now, to suppose Lambeth in fault on 
such a question is equivalent to the old Roman formula of 
Solem dicere falsum. What other a)urt of appeal was known 
to man ? So I submitted as cheerfully as if the learned 
doctor, instead of kicking me out of court, had been handing 
me in. Yet, for all that, as I returned musing past Rydal 
Water, I could not help muttering to myself — Ay, now, 
what rebellious thought was it that I muttei'ed ? You fancy, 
reader, that perhaps I said, “ But yet, doctor, in spite of your 
wig, I am in the riglit.” No ; you’re quite wrong ; I said 
nothing of the sort. What I did mutter was this : — “ The 
prevailing doctrine of the Church must be what Dr. Words- 
worth says — viz. that baptism is regeneration ; he cannot be 
mistaken as to that ; and I have been misled by the unfair 
proi>ortion of evangelical people, bishops and others, whom 
accident has thrown in my way at Barley Wood (Hannah 
More’s).' These, doubtless, form a minority in the Church ; 
and yet, from the strength of their opinions, from their being 
a moving party, as also from their being a growing party, I 
prophesy this issue, that many years will not pass before 
this very question, now -slumbering, will rouse a feud within 
the English Church. There is a quarrel brewing. Such 
feuds, long after they are ripe for explosion, sometimes 
slumber on, until accident kindles them into flame.” That 
accident was furnished by the tracts of the Puseyites ; 

' See aiUe, Vol. H, p. 446.— M. 
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and since then, according to the word which I spoke on 
Rydul Water, there has Leen oj[)cn war raging upon tliis 
very point 

At preseiit, witli even more certainty, I pro})he8y Unit 
iiiiTO necessity, a luicessity arising out of continual collisions 
with sceptical ])ljiloso 2 )hy, will, in a few years, carry all 
churches enjoying a learned i)ricsthootl into the disputes 
connected with this doctrine of develo^Jineait. Phil, inean- 
time is no friend to that Newman ian doctrine ; and in sect. 
31, p. 66, he thus describes it; — ‘‘According to these 
“writers” [viz. the writers “who advocate the theory ol’ 
development”], “the progressive and gradual development of 
“ religious truth, which apjiears to [us in the mouth of 
an auti-Newmanile meaning the 0/d-mannians] “to have 
“ been terminated by the final revelation of the Gospel, has 
“ been going on ever since the foundation of the Church, is 
“ going on still, and must continue to advance. This theory 
“ 2 >re 8 ume 8 that the Bible does not contain a full ami final 
“ exposition of a complete system of religion ; that the 
“ Church haa developed from th<‘ 8cri]dure8 true doctrines 
“ not explicitly contained therein ” ; &c. &c. 

But, without meaning to undertake a defence f)f Mr. 
Newmau (whoso book I am as yet too slenderly acquainted 
with), may I be allowed, at this point, to intercept a falla- 
cious view of that do(drine, as though essentially it proclaimed 
some imperfection in Christianity. The imperfection is in 
us, the Christians, not in Christianity. The impression given 
by Phil, to the hasty reader is that, according to Newmanism, 
the Scriptures make a good beginning, to which we ourselves 
are continually adding — furnish a foundation, on which we 
ourselves build the superstructure. Not so. In the course 
of a day, or a year, the sun passes through a wide variety of 
positions, aspects, and corresponding powers, in relation to 
ourselves. Daily and annually he is developed to us~he 
runs a cycle of development. Yet, after all, this pmctical 
result does not argue any change or imperfection, growth or 
decay, in the sun. This great orb is stationary as regards 
hifl place, and unchanging as regards his power. It is the 
subjective change in ourselves that projects itself into this 
endless succession of appamU changes in the object. Not 
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otherwise on the scheme of religious development. The 
Christian theory and system are perfect from the beginning ; 
in itself, Christianity changes not, neither waxing nor wan- 
ing ; but the motions of time and the evolutions of experi- 
ence continually uncover new parts of its unchaiu/ing disk 
The orb growSy bo far as practically we are speaking of oiu 
own beneiitor our own perceptions; but absolutely, as regards 
itself in its essence, the orb, eternally the same, has simply 
more or fewer of its digits exposed. Christianity, perfect 
from the beginning, had in its earlier stages a curtain over 
rnucb of its disk, which Time and Social Progress are con- 
tinually withdrawing. This I say not as any deliberate 
judgment on develoiunent, but merely os a suspending or ad 
intenm idea, by way of barring too summary an interdict 
against tlm doctrine at this premature stage. Phily however, 
hardens his luce against Newman and all his works. Him 
and them he defies, and would consign, perhaps secretly, to 
the care of a well-known (not new, but) old gentleman, if 
only he had any faith in that old gentleman’s existence. On 
that |><fint he is a fixed infidel, and quotes with applause the 
answer of liol)inson, the once celebrated Baptist clergyman ; 
who, being asked if he believed in the devil, 1 ‘eplied, “ Oh 
no : /, for my part, believe in Go<l — don’t youV* as if each 
belief altijrnately involved a negation of the other. 

Fhil.y therefore, as we have seen, in effect condemns develop- 
ment. But at p, 33, when as yet he is not thinking of Mr. 
Newman, he says, If knowledge is progressive, the develop- 
ment of Cliristian doctrine must be progressive likewise.” 1 
do not see the most ; but I see the Newmanian cloven foot. 
As to the rrmetf knowledge is certainly progressive ; but the 
development of the multiplication table is not therefore pro- 
gressive, nor of anything else that is finished from the 
beginning. My reason, however, for quoting the sentence is 
because here we suddenly detect Phil, laying down in his 
own peMon that doctrine which in Mr. Newman he had 
regarded as heterodox. Phil, is taken red-hand, as the 
English law expresses it, crimson with the blood of his 
otfeuce ; assuming, in fact, an original imperfection quoad 
the setrr, though not quoad the esse ; as to the “ exposition of 
the system,” though not os to the system^* itself of Christ- 
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ianity. Mr. Newman, after all, asserts (I believe) only <me 
mode of development as aj>plieal)le to C’liiistiaiiily. iVaV., 
having broke the ice, may now be willing to allow of two 
developments; whilst T, that am always for going to extremes, 
finding moderation to be the worst thing in this present 
world, should be disposed to assert three, viz. — 

Kii’st, tin; Philoloijical development. And this is a point 
on which I, Philo-PkiL (or, as for brevity yon may call me, 
PhiL-i‘hil.\ shall, without wishing to do so, vex Phil. It’s 

shocking that one should vex the author of one’s existence, 

which Phil, certainly is in relation to me, when considere<l 
as Phil.-PhiL] for 1, iii my incarnation of iVa^/7w7., certainly 
could not have existed had not rhil. pre-ex iste<l. Still, it is 
past all denial that, to a certain extent, the Scriptures must 
benefit, like any other book, by an increasing accuracy and 
comjKiss of learning in the exegesis applied to them. But, if 
all the world denied this, PhiL^ my parent, is the man that 
cannot; since he it is that relies upon philological knowledge 
as the one resource of Christian philosophy in all circum- 
stances of difliculty for any of its interests, positive or negative. 
Philology, according to Phil.y is the sheet-anchor of Christ- 
ianity. Already it is the author of a Christianity more in 
harmony with philosophy ; and, as regards the future, Phil. 
it is that charges Philology with the whole service of divinity. 
Wherever anything, being right, needs to he defended — 
wherever anything, being amiss, needs to be improved — on 
Philology it is that the burden rests. Oh, what a life he 
will lead this poor Philology ! Philology, with PhiL^ is the 
great benefactress for the past, and the sole trustee for the 
future. Philology is the Mrs. Partington that not only engages 
in single duel with the Atlantic Ocean, armed simply with 
her mop, but also undertakes to mop out the Atlantic froru 
all trespass or intrusion througli all time coming. Here, 
therefore, Phil, is caught in a lix ; halmnus confitenicm. He 
denounces development when dealing with the Newmauites ; 
he relies on it when vaunting the functions of Philology ; 
and the only evasion for him would be to distinguish abojit 
the modes of development, were it not that, by insinuation, 
be has apparently denied all modes. 

Secondly, there is the Philosophic development, from that 
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consLint miction upon the Bible wliicli ia maintained by 
advancing knowledge. This is a mode of development con- 
tinually going on, and reversing the steps of ])!ist human 
follies. In every age, man has im|)()rted his own crazes into 
the Bible, fancied that he saw tlimn there, and then drawn 
sanctions to his wickedness or absurdity from what were 
nothing else than leflexes })rojected from his own monstrous 
errors, or, at best, puerile conceits of adventurous ignorance. 
Thus dill the Papists draw a plenary justification of intoler- 
ance, or even of atrocious persecution, from the evangelical 
“ Uompd them to come m” I The right of unlimited coercion 
was read in those words. People, again, that were demo- 
cratically given, or had a fancy for treason, heard a trumpet 
of insurrection in the words “To your tents^ 0 Israel^' \ But 
far beyond these in multitude were those that drew from the 
Bible the most extravagant claims for kings and rulers. 

“ llebellion was as the sin of witchcraft.” This was a jewel 
of a text ; it killed two birds with one stone — viz. simul- 
taneously condemning all constitutional resistance, the most 
wise and indispensable, to the most prolligate of kings, and 
also consecrating the filthiest of man’s follies as to witchcraft. 
Broomsticks, as aerial horses, were proved out of it most 
clearly, and also the atrocity of representative government. 
What a little text to contain so much ! Look into Algernon 
Sidney, or into Locke’s controversy with Sir Robert Filmer’s 
“ Patriarcha,” ^ or into any books of those days on political 
principles, and it wdll be found that Scripture was so used as 
to form an absolute bar against human progress. All public 
benelits were, in tlio most verbal sense, made to be precarioiLSy 
as depending upon prayers (preces — whence precor^ and our 
own ^yrecarious) to those who had on interest in refusing 
them. All improvements were eleemosynaiy ; for the initial 
step in all cases belonged to the crown ; and, except as bounty 
or lordly alms from the crown, no reform was possible. 
*‘The right divine of kings to govern wrong” was in those 

* “ FUmer^a Patriarcha “ : — I mention the hook as the antagonist, 
and not the man, because (according to my impression) Sir Roiwrt was 
ilead when Locke was answering him, [Filiner’a Patriarcha had 
appeared in 1680 ; ho died in 1688; Locke’s answer to him was in 
1690.-M.1 
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flays wliat many a man would have died for — what many a 
man did die for, and all in pure simplicity of heart-r-faithful 
to the Bible, but to the Bible of misinterpretation. They 
obeyed (and most sincerely, because often to their own ruin) 
an order which they had misread. Their sincerity, the dis- 
interestedness of their folly, is evident ; and in that degree is 
evident the o])ening for Scripture develo])ment. Nobody 
could better obey Scripture as they had understood it. 
Change in tlie t)ljedience there could bo none for the better ; 
it demanded only that there should be a change in the inter- 
pretation, and that change would be what is meant by a 
development of Scripture. Two centuries of enormous pro- 
gress in tlie relations between subjects and rulers have altered 
the whole reading. How readest thouV^ was the question 
of Christ himself ; that is, in what meaning dost thou read 
the particular Scripture that applies to this case, so as to 
escape a superstitious obedience to its mere letter y which so 
often “ killeth ” ? All the texts and all the cases remain at 
this hour just as they were for our ancestors ; and our rever- 
ence for these texts is as absolute as theirs ; but wt‘, applying 
lights of e.xperiencc which tJisy had not, construe these texts 
by a different logic. There now is develo2)inent applied to 
the Bible in one of its many strata — that particular stratum 
which connects itself most with civil polity. Again, what a 
development have we made of Christian truth, how differently 
do wo now rea<l our Bibles in relation to the poor tenants of 
dungeons that once were thought, even by Cliristian nations, 
to have no rights at all ! — in relation to “ all prisoners and 
captives ^ ; and in relation, above all, to slaves I The New 
Testament had said nothing directly upon the question of 
slavery ; nay, by the misreadcr it was rather supposed inr 
directly to countenance that institution. But mark — it is 
Mahometanism, having little hiith in its own Sfpiritual power 
of rectification, that dares not confide in its children for 
developing anything, but must tie them up for every con- 
tingency by the letter of a rule. Christianity — how differ- 
ently does she proceed ! She throws herself broadly upon 
the pervading spirit which burns within her morals. “ Let 

^ Words from one of the beautiful petitions in the Litany of the 
Anglican Church. 
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them iiloiie,” .she Biiyn of iit'ilionM ; “loave tliem to themselves. 

1 luive put a new law into tlieir hearts, ami a new heart (a 
heart of llesli, where Ix'fore was a stony heart) into all my 
children; and, if it is really there, and really eherisluid, that 
law, rea<l by that luiart, will tell tluun — will develop for 
them — what it is that they ouj^ht to do in every case as it 
arises, though never noticed in words, when once its con- 
se<[uences are conquehended.” No need, therefore, for the 
New Teslaiiieiit explicitly to forhiti slavery ; silently and 
iwpUcitly it is forbidden in many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and it is at war with tin*, spirit of all. Besides, the 
religion which trusts to formal and literal rules breaks down 
the very moment that a new case arises not described in the 
rules. Such a case is virtually unprovided for, unless it 
answer circumstantially to a type laid down by anticipation 
in some great j)remoniiory model of legislation ; whereas 
every case, together with its moral relations, is expounded 
by a religion that speaks through a spiritual organ to an 
appnihension spiritually trained in man. Accordingly, wo 
fmd that, when a new mode of intoxication is introduced, or 
a mode which, not being new, was unknown to Mahomet (or 
at least was overlooked by him), devout Mussulmans hold 
themselves absolved from the interdict of the Koran as to 
strong drink, on the ground that this interdict applied itself 
to the fermentations of grapes, and scandalously \iuaware, in 
its bee-like limitation of prophetic vision,^ that such blessings 

^ “ Bee4ike liviitation of prophet ic vision ” : — Grosser ignorance than 
my own in most sections of natural history is not easily imagined. I 
retreat in panic from a cross-examination upon sucli themes by a child 
of five years. But, nevertheless, 1 am possessed of various odd frag- 
ments in this hold of learning, mostly achieved by my own casual 
observation up and down iunumerablo solitary roamings. I am also 
possessed of one solitary zoological fact, borrowed, and uot self- originated 
(which I fear may turn out to be a falsehood), as to the optics of the 
bee. 1 picked it up about fifty years ago in a most unlikely quarter 
— viz. tlie little work of a sentimentaliat and a discounting poet — 
namely, Samuel llogei-s ; which is my chief reason for viewing it 
sceptically. He, In his “ PleasiU'ea of Memory,’' asserts that the bee, 
too busy for star-gazing, sees only to the extent of half-an-inch beyond 
his own eye. I know people with a range of vision considerably less. 
Will the reader permit me to pro.sent him with this little contribution 
to his stores of zoological science, before it has time to explode (in the 
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would arise in the Christian world as brown stout and Bass’s 
medicinal ale, which the Prophet hiniseH' iniglit have found 
useful as a viaiicum on his flight to (or fromy was it 1) Medina. 

And so it would have been with Christians if the New 
Testament had contented itself with literal prohibitions of 
slavery, or of the commerce in slaves. Thousands of verbal 
variations would have been introduced, wliich no letter of the 
Scriptures could have been comprehensive enough to inter- 
cept. For instance, did servants, prandial and household, 
such us the Greeks termed (Tfietes)^ fall within tlie 

description of Aon Aot (i.c. slaves)? Were serfs, again, to be 
accounted slaves, or the bondsmen and ascripti ykbee of feudal 
Europe ? At what point was the line to be drawn ? or what 
was the essential and logical distinction by which Greek and 
Ilouiau slavery determined its own more or less of assimila- 
tion to the modern negro slavery in the West Indies for the 
tliree-and-a-half last centuries, and (in tlie Spanish South 
Americtin colonies) to the Indian slavery ? Or, again, speak- 
ing more frankly and nationally, of those amongst our own 
brothers and sister’s, both in England and Scotland, that 
until very lately were born and bred subterrancously, and 
passed their whole lives subterraneously, in mines or collieries. 
Scutch or English alike, and were by lawyers regarded as 
ascrijjti metalloy borne iijH)n the establishment as regular 
working tools, indorsed upon the machinery as so many 
spokes in a mighty wheel, shafts and tubes in the plant ” 
of the concern, and liable to be pursued as fugitive slaves in 
the case of their coming up to daylight and walking off to 
some other district.^ Would these poor Pariahs, Scotch and 

event of being unsound) ? I expect uo premium or hmua by way of 
commission on fifty years’ porterage. 

^ [In Lord Cockburu’s Memorials of his TimCy publi.shed in 185(5, 
it is explained that to as late as 1799 there wore native slaves in 
Scotland. “Twenty-five years before,— -that is in 1776, — there must 
have been thousands of them,” he says ; “for this was then the con- 
dition of all our colliers and salters. ’J'hey could not be killed, nor 
directly tortured ; but they belonged, like the serfs of an older tivte, 
to their respective works, with which tliey were sold as part of the 
gearing.” In 1775, indeed, by an Act of George III, it was provided 
that all who should thenceforth begin to work in tlie Scottish coal- 
mines or salt-works should lie free labourers, and also that the bondage 
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English, have stood within the benefit of any scriptural 
ju’ivilegc, had the New Testament legislated in their bcliaU', 
and contented itself with the mere verbal letter of their 
description as AovXol (slaves) ? Ten thousand evatnons, 
distinctions^' and subdistinctions, wouhl have neutralised the 
intended ^(jlief ; and a verbal relincmeiit would for ever have 
defeatetj^ a merely verbal concession. Endless would be the 
virtiniy restorations to slavery under a Mahometan appeal to 
ihQy^etter of the scriptural command : endless would be the 
(l^fcatR of these restorations umhir a Christian appeal to the 
/{lervading spirit of God’s revealed command, and under an 
appeal to the direct voice of God, ventriloquising through tJie 
secret whispers of man’s conscience. Meantime, this sort of 
development (it may be objected) is not so mut'b a light which 

of the oxiating colliors aval salters sliould cease after certain terms of 
years, according to their ages ; imt, as the jn'ocess of emancipation 
involved flome trouble and cost, the Act operated but partially ; 
and it was not till June 1799 that, by another Act of George III, 
the last relics of the mining-servitude wore formally abolished. — M.J 
— The.se liidcouvS abuses, which worked for generations through the 
silent aid of dense ignorance in some quarters, and of old traditional 
imixiins in others, nnder the ilarkness of general credulity, and riveted 
locally by brazen impudence in lawyers, gave way (I believe), not to 
any ex))rcss iulerfereiice of the legislature (for in these monstrous 
inroads u[fou human rights the old proverbial saying was exemjdilLed 
— Out of sight, out of mind ; and no bastille can be so much out of 
sight as a miue or a colliery), but simply to the instincts of truth and 
knovvh‘dgo slowly diflusing their contagious liglit. Latterly, indeed, 
the House of Commons interfered powerfully to protect women from 
woiking in mines, and the poor creatures most fervently returned 
thunks to the House, — but, as I saw and said at the time, under tlie 
unfortunate misconception that the gracious and paternal senate would 
send a snpplinuenlary stream of gold and silver, in lieu of that ]»ar- 
ticular stream wiiich the honourable House liad seen cause suddenly to 
freeze up for over. Not that I would iusiminto the reasonableness, or 
even Uie possibility, of Parliament’s paying permanent wages to those 
poor mining women ; but I do contend that, in the act of correcting a 
ruinous social evil that never could have reached its climax unless 
under the criminal negligence of Parliament, naturally and justly the 
duty fell upon that purblind Parliament of awarding to these poor 
mining families such an indomuification, once for all, as might lighten 
and facilitate the hai'sh transition from double pay to single pay winch 
tlio now law had suddenly exacted. As a sum to be paid by a mighty 
nation, it was nothing at all: as a sum to be received by a few hundreds 
of working honsehohls, at a moment of unavoidable hardship and un- 
foi’iMieen change, it would have been a serious and seasonable relief^ 
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Scripture throws out upon human life as inversely a light 
which human life and its eternal evolutions throw back upon 
ScTipturo. True : but then the very possibility of such 
ilovelopments for life, and for the deciphering intellect of 
man, was first of all oj)ened by the spirit of Christianity. 
Christianity, for instance, brings to bear seasonably upon 
some op(;ning, offered by a new phasis in the aspects of 
society, a new and kindling truth. This truth, caught up 
by .some inlluential organ of social life, is prodigiously ex- 
panded by human experience, and subsequently, when 
travelling back to the Bible as an improved or illustratetl 
■ text, is found to be made up in its details of many human 
developments. Does that argue any disj)aragement to Christ- 
ianity, as though she contributed little, and man contributtul 

acknowledged with gratitude. Meantime, I am not able to say whether 
aU the evils of female participation in mining labour, as contemplated 
by the wisdom of Parliament, so fearfully disturbing the system of 
their nat\iral household functions, and lowering so painfully the dignity 
of their sexual po.sition, have even yet been juirlfled. Mr. Bald, a 
Scottish engineer, chiefly applying his science to collieries, describe.^ a 
state of degradations as pros.sing upon the female co-operators in the 
.system of some collieries which is likely enough to prevail at this 
hour (February 1858), inasmuch as the substitution of male labour 
would often prove too co.stly, be.sides that the special difficulty of the 
case would thus he aggravated. I speak of cases whore the avenues of 
descent into the mine are too low to admit of horses, and the worneu, 
whom it is found nece.ssary to substitute, being obliged to n.s.sume a 
cowering attitude, gradually subside into this unnatural i)osturo as a 
fixed memorial of their brutal degradation. The sjiine in these poor 
women, slaving on behalf of their children, becomes permanently 
horizontal, and at right angles to their leg.s. In process of time they 
lose the power of bending back into the perpendicular attitude con- 
ferred by imturo as a symbolic privilege of grandeur upon the Ininian 
race ; at least if we believe the Homan poet, who tells us that She 
(meaning Nature) 

“ Os homini sublime dedit, coelumquo tneri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus 

t.^., to the race of man she gave an aspiring coimtenancc, and laid her 
commands upon that race to fix hi.s gaze upon the heaven.s overhead, 
and to lift up all faces erect and Ijold to the imperishable stars. But 
these faitliful mothers, loyal to their duties in scorn of their own per- 
sonal interests, oftentimes exulted in tossing away from them, as a 
worthless derelict, their womanly graces of figure and motion — dedi- 
cating and using up these graces as a fund for ransoming their daughters 
from all similar degradation in time to come. 
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much ? On the contrary, man would have contributed 
nothing at all, but for that first elementary impulse by 
which Gliristianity awakened man’s attention to the slumber- 
ing instincts of trulli, started man’s movement in the new 
direction, and moulded man’s regenerated principles. To 
give one instance ; — Public charity, the charity that grows 
out of tender an<l aj)prehensive sym])athy with human sufier- 
ings — when did it commence, and where ? Who first thought 
of it as a paramount duty for all who had any available 
power — as nn awful right, clamorously ])leading it;s pangs 
night and day in the car of God and man ? What voice, 
melodious as the harps of Parjulise, — voice which “all the 
company of heaven ” must have echoed with a choral anti- 
phony, — first of all insisted on cold and hunger as dreadful’ 
realities afllicting poor women and innocent children ? It 
was the voi(je of one that sat upon a throne ; and he was 
the first man, having power to realise his benign purposes, 
that read in the rubric of man’s duties any call for such 
purposes. But why it was that he first read the secret 
writing which the whole 2>agan world, Rome and insolent 
Greece, had so obstinately ignored, suddenly becomes clear as 
daylight, when we learn that he — the inaugurator of elee- 
mosynary aid to the afflictions of man — W'os the first son of 
Christianity that sat upon a throne. Yes, Constantine it 
was, earliest of Christian princes, that first ^ of all invested 

^ “ Constnntive that first ” : — But let me warn the reader not to fancy 
that the publici hirgessas of corn to the hnmbler citizens of Rome had 
interrupted the possibility of this precedency for Constantin© by many 
generations before he was known, or even before Christianity was 
revealed. There was no vestige of charity in the Roman distributions 
of grain. These distributions moved upon the same impulse as the 
spm'tuias of the great oligarchic houses, and the donatives of princely 
otliccrs to thoir victorious sohliery upon gj’eat anniversaries, or upon 
accessions to the throne, or upon adoptions of successors, &c. All 
were political, oftentimes rolling through the narrojvest grooves of 
intrigue, and so far from contemplating any collateral or secondary 
purpose of charity that the most earuest inquiry on such occasions 
was— to find pretexts for excluding men from the benefit of the 
bounty. The primary thought was — who should not be admitted to 
participate in the dole. And at any rate none v>ere admitted but 
citizens in the most rigorous and the narrowest sense. Constantine it 
was ! -I do not certainly know that I have anywhere called the reader’s 
attention to another great monument which connected the name of 
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Panperism with the inajesty of an organ amongst political 
forces, on the scriptural warrant that the poor should never 
cease out of the land, — Constantine that conferred upon 
misery, as a mighty potentate dwelling for ever in the skirts 

Constantine by a separate and hardly noticed tie wiili the propagation 
of Christianity. What name is it that, being still verdant and most 
interesting to all the nations of Christendom, serves as a daily memorial 
to refresh our reverence for the emperor Constantine ? What but his 
immortal foundation of Constantinople^ imposed upon the ruins ol‘ tlie 
ehler city Byzantium, in the year of Christ 313, now therefore in ilie 
1565th year of its age ; whieh city of Constantiuoj)le is usually regarded, 
by those who have science comprehensive enough for valuing its 
various merits, as enjoying the most august site, and circumstantial 
advantages in reference to climate, commerce, navigation, sovereign 
policy, and centralisation, on this planet — with the doubtful reservation 
of one single South American station, viz. that of the Brazilian city 
Rio Janeiro (or, as wo usually call it, Rio). Doubtless these 
nuignificeut natural endowments did much to influence the choice of 
Constantine ; and yet I believe that no economic advantages, oven 
though greater and more palpable, would have been sufficient to dis- 
engage his affections from a scene so consecrated by grand historical 
recollections as Romo, had not one overwhelming repulsion, ineradic- 
ahly Roman, violently disenchanted him for ever. This turned upon 
religion. Jiaine^ it was found, could not he depaganised. Too pro- 
found, too inveteratoly entangled with the very soil and deep substruc- 
tions of Latium, were the old traditional records, promises, auguries, 
and mysterious splendours of concentrated Heathenism in, and on, anil 
nine times round dbout^ and 60 fathoms heUnv, and countless fathonis 
ill upper air above, this most memorable of capital cities. Jupiter 
Capitolinus, the Sibyl’s Books, which for Roman minds wore authentic, 
the dread cloister of Vestal Virgins, Jupiter Stator, and the undeni- 
able omen of the Twelve Vultures, ^ — centuries of mysterious sympathy 
between dim records and dim inquiries, — could no more be washed away 
from the credulous heart of the Roman plebs than the predictions of 
Nostradamus from the expecting and listening faith of Catherine de’ 
Medici and her superstitious court. In short, fifty baptisms could 


of the twelve vultures'* :—T\ie reader must not allow liimself to 
be repelled from the plain historic truth by foolish reproaches of superstition 
or credulity. The fact of twelve vultures having appeared under cereinoninl 
circumstances, at what may be considered the inauguration of Rome, and was 
so understooil at the time, is as certain as any fact the best attested in the 
history of Rome. And, as it repeatedly announced Itself during tlie lapse of 
these twelve conturies, when as vet they were for from being comjdcted, there 
cannot be a reasonable doubt that a most ImpresBivo coincidence did oeqj^r 
between the early prophecy and its extraordinary fulfilment. In a gross 
general statement, such as can be ma^lo In a single sentence, we may describe 
the duration of Koine, from Romulus to Christ, as 760 years ; which leaves 
about 450 to bo accounted for, in oixler to make up the tale of the twelve 
vultures. And pretty exactly that nninbcr of 450, plus 2 or 8 suppose, measures 
the interval between Christ and Augustnloa. 
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of populous cities, the privilege of appearing by a representa- 
tive and a spokesman in the council-chamber of the Kiiipire. 

Had, then, the Pagans of all generations before Constantine, 
or more strictly before the Christian era, no charity, no pity, 
neither money nor verbal sympathy at the service of despair- 
ing poverty ? No, none at all. Supposing, for instance, any 
Gentile establishments to have existed up and down Greece, 
or Egypt, or the Grecianised regions of Asia Minor and 
Syria, at the Apostolic era, these would undoubtedly have 
been referred to by the apostles as furnishing models to 
emulate, or to copy with improvements, or utterly and 
earnestly to ignore, under terror of contagion from some of 
those fundamental errors in their plan theoretically, or in 
their administration practically, which might be counted on 
as pretty certain to pollute the executive details, however 
decent in their first originating purpose. Upon any one of 
some half-dozen motives, St. Paul, in his boundless activity 
of inquiry and comparisou, would have found cause to men- 
tion such institutions. And, again, in the next generation, 
under the Emperor Trajan, Pliny would have had abundant 
ground for dwelling on this early commiinism and system of 
reciprocal charity established amongst the Christians, had he 
not recoiled from thus emblazoning the beneficence of an 
obnoxious sect, when conscious that no parallel public 
bounty could be pleaded as a set-otf on the side of those who 
desired to persecute this new-born sect. Tliere remains, 
moreover, a damnatory evidence on this point, much more 
unequivocal and direct, in the formal systems of ethics still 
surviving from the Pagan world under the noonday splendour 
of its civilisation : Aristotle^s, for example, at the epoch of 

not have washed away the deep-seated scrofula of Paganism in R<ime. 
Constantine therefore wisely drew away a select section of the popula- 
tion to the quiet waters of the Propontis {the Sea of MarmUra^ whi(di 
oblige me by pronouncing os if an imperfect rhyme to armoury y not as 
if the 0 in the penult, were accented). — And thus, by a double service 
to Christianity — viz. by a solemn institution of charitable contribn- 
tions to the poor, as their absolute right under the Christian law, and 
by a wise shepherd’s segregation of diseased members from his flock— 
he earne<l meritoriously, and did not win by luck, that fortunate 
destiny which has locked up his name into that of the regenerated 
Rome, the earliest Christian city, and the mother of the ^cond, or 
tho Oriental, Roman Empire. 
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A^lexander the Great ; and Cicero’s, at a corresjwnding period 
of refinement three centuries later in Home. Now, in these 
elaborate systems, which have come down to us nnmutilated, 
no traces are to be fonnd of any recognised duty moving in 
the direction of piddic aid and relief to the sufferers from 
poverty. Our wicked friend Kikero,^ for instance, who was 
so bad, but wi'ote so well, who did such naughty things, but 
said such ])retty things, has himself noticed in one of his 
letters, with petrifying coolness, that he knew of destitute 
old women in Rome wh<» went without tasting food for one, 
two, or even three days. After making such a statement, 
did Kikero not tumble down-stairs, and l)reak at least three 
of his l(igs, in his liurry to call a public mecd-ing for the 
redressing of so cruel a grievance*? Not he: the man con- 
tinued to strut up and down his library, in a toga as big as 
the “ Times ” newspaper, singing out— 

“ Cedant arma togio ; coiicedat lanrea laudi.” 

And, if Kikero noticed the case at all, it was only as a fact 
that might be interesting to natural philosophers, or to 
speculators on the theories of a plenum and a vacuum^ or to 
Greek physicians investigating the ])owerR of the human 
stomach, or to connoisseurs in old women. No drachma or 
denarius, be well assured, ever left the secret lockers or hidden 
fobs of this discreet barrister upon so blind a commission as 
that of carrying consolation to a superfiuous old woman — not 
enjoying so much as the jus suffira/jU. By a thousand indirect 
notices, it might be shown that an act of charity would, in 

^ It is intcrostiiig to observe, at this moment, how the proofs 
ftcr.iinmlato from the ends of the earth that. the Roman C was always 
in value equal to K. T)»e imperial name of Cojsar lias survived in two 
separate functions. It is found as a family name rooted amongst 
oriental peoples, and is always Keyser. But also it has survived as an 
ojfheial title, indicating the sovereign ruler. At this moment, from 
Milan, under the shadow of the Alps, to Lucknow, under the shadow 
of the Himalayas, this immortal Roman name popularly expresses the 
office of the supreme magistrate. Keyser is the current titular desigrik- 
tion of the king who till lately reiguetl over Oiide ; and der Kayser^ on 
the Action which made the Empire of Germany a true lineal successor 
to the Western Roman Empire, has always indicated the Emperor, — • 
once German, now simidy Austrian. 
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the eyes of Pagan moralists, have taken rank as an act of 
druTikcDnesB. 

Yes, the great planetary orb of charity in its most com- 
prehensive range — not that cliarity only which interprets for 
the best all doubtful symptoms, not that charity only which 
“ hopeth all things,” and which, even to the relenting 
criminal, gives back an opening for recovering his lost position 
hy sliovving that for him also there is shining in the distance 
a reversionary hope - Init that charity alfl(j which brings aid 
that is effectual, and sympathy that is unaffected, to the 
households sitting in darkness : this great diffusive orb and 
magnetic centre of every perfect social system first wheeled 
into its place and functions on that day wlien CMiristianity 
shot above the honzon. But the idea, hut the principle, but 
the great revolutionary fountain of benediction, was all that 
CMiristianity furnished, or needed to furnish. The executive 
arrangements, tin*, (uidless machinery, for ditrusing, regulating, 
multiplying, exalting this fountain — all tliis belongs no longer 
to tlie Bible, but to man. And why not ? What blindness 
to imagine that revelation would have promoted its own 
purposes by exonerating man ftom Im share in the total work. 
So far from that^ thus and no otherwise it was — viz. by laying 
upon man a necessity for co-operating with heaven — that 
the coir^iound object of this great revolution bad any chance 
of being accomplished, it was as much the object of Christi- 
anity that he who exercised charity should be bettered a.s be 
that benefited by charity — the agent equally with the object 
Oidy in that w'ay is Shakspere’s fine anticipation realised of 
a twofold harvest, and a double moral won ; for the fountain 
itself 

is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

But, if Providence had reserved to itself the whole of the 
work — not merely the first suggestion of a new and divine 
magjvetism for interlinking reciprocally all members of the 
human family, but had also apiiropriatcd the whole process 
uf deducing and distributing into separate rills the irrigation 
of Gud’s garden upon earth, — in that act it would have defeated 
on the largest scale its own scheme of training for man ; just 
08 much as if (according to a former speculation of mine) 
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God, by condescending to teach science in the Bible (astronomy 
suppose, chronology, or geology), had thus at oni; blow, besides 
defrauding the true and avowe<l mission of tlie Bible, self- 
couuteractingly stepped in to solve his own problems, and 
thus had violently intercepted those very difticulties which 
had been strewed in man’s j>ath seriatim.^ and so as to advance 
by measured increments of difficulty, for the s])ccific purpose 
of applying giad Mated irrifations to the stimulation of man’s 
intellect. E(|ually in the training of bis moral habits and in 
tb(‘, development by successive steps of bis inltdlect, man and 
the religion of man must move by co-operation ; and it cannot 
1)0 tlie policy or tlie trnc meaning of revelation to work 
towards any great purpose in mail’s destiny otberwisii than 
through the co-ageucy of man’s faculties, improviid in the 
wliole extent of tlieir capacities. This case, therefore (of 
charity arising suddenly as a new coinmaml to man), teaches 
three great inference.s : — 

First, the power of a religion to stimulate vast develop- 
ments in man, when itself stimulated by a social condition 
not sleeping and passive, but in a vigilant state of healthy 
activity. 

Secondly, that, if all continued cases of interchangeahle 
development — that is, of the Bible downwards upon man, or 
reversely of man upwards upon the Bible and its interpreta- 
tion — may be presumed to argue a concurrent action between 
Providence and man, it follows that the huvian clement in 
the co-agency will always account for any admixture of evil 
or error, without impeaching in any degree the doctrine of a 
general overriding inspiration. For instance, I see little 
reason to doubt that economically the Apostles bad erred, and 
through their very simplicity of heart had erred, as to that 
joint-stock company which they, so ignorant of the world, 
had formed in an early stage of the infant church, and that 
Ananias and Sapphira had fallen victims to a perplexity and 
a collision between their engagements and their ' natural 
rights, such as overthrew their too delicate sensibilities. But, 
if this were really so, the human element carries away frori! 
the divine all taint of reproach. There lies one mode of 
benefit from this joint agency of man and Providence.^ 

* Coleridge, as may be seen in his ‘‘Notes on English Divines/’ 
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Tliirdly, we see here illustrated one amongst innumerable 
cases of development applicable to the Bible. And this 
power of development in general proves one other thing, of 
Uic last importance to prove — viz. the power of Christianity 
to work in co-operation with time and social progress — to 
work variably, according to the endless variation of time and 
place. And this is the exact shibboleth of a spiritual religion. 

For, in conclusion, here lies a consitleration of deadliest 
imj)ortanco. On reviewing the history of false religions, and 
iiKpiiring what it was that ruined them, or cau.sed them to 
tremble, or to exhibit premonitory signs of coming declension, 
rarely or never amongst such causes has been found any open 
exhibition of violence. The gay mythologic religion of 
Oree(ie melted away in silence ; that of Kgypt, more revolting 
to nnlamiliarised sensibilities, more gloomy, and apparently 
rc^posing on some basis of more solemn and less allegoric 
iMiality, exhaled like a dream — i.e. without violence, by 
internal decay. I mean, that no violence existed where the 
i’«‘ligion fell, and there was violence where it did not. For 
(iven the dreadful fanaticism of the early Mahometan 
sultans in Hindostan, before the accession of Baber and his 
Mogul succe.ssors from the house of Timour, failed to crush 
the monstrous idolatries of the Hindoos. All false religions 
have peyishetl by their own hollowne.ss, and by internal 
decay, under the searching trials a]>plied by life and the 
chaiig('s of life, by social mechanism and the changes of social 
mechanism, whicli wait in ambush upon every mode of religion. 
False modes of religion could not respond to the demands 
exacted from them, or the questions emerging. One after 
one they have collap.sed, as if by palsy, and have sunk away 
under new aspects of society and new necessities of man whicli 
they were not able to face. Commencing in one condition 
of society, in one set of feelings, and in one system of ideas, 
they sank instinctively under any groat change in these 

though free iu a remarkable degree, for one so cloudy in Ida speculative 
flights, from any spirit of licentious tampering with the text of the 
New Testament, or with its orthodox explanation, was yet deeply 
impressed with the belief that the apostles had gone far a.stray iu their 
first provision for the pecuniary necessities of the infant Church ; and 
lie went so far as to think that they haii even seriously crippled its 
movements by accumulations of debt that might have been evt^ed. 
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elements, to which they had no natural power of plastic self- 
accommodation. A false religion furnished always a key to 
one subordinate lock ; but a religion that is true will prove 
H master-key fur all locks alike. This transcendental j)rinciple, 
through which Christianity transfers herself so readily from 
climate to climate,^ from land to land, from century to 
century, from the simplicity of shepluirds to the utmost 
refinement of philosophers, carries with it a corresponding 
necessity (corresponding, I mean, to such infinite flexibility) 
of ail infinite development. The Pagaiiisin of Rome, so 
flattering and so sustaining to the Roman nationality and 
pride, satisfied no spiritual necessity : dear to the Romans as 
citizens, it was at last killing to them as men. 

^ “ From climate to climate ” : — Sagacious Mahometans are oftcni 
troubled and scandalised by the secret misgiving that, after all, tlicir 
Pi’ophet must have been au ignorant man. It is clear that the case of 
a cold climate liad never occurred to him ; and even a hot one was 
conceived by him under conditions too jjalpahly limited. Many of 
the Bedouin Arabs complaiu of ablutions incompatible with their 
half- waterless position. Mahomet, coming from tlie Hcifjas, a ricli 
tract, and through that benefit the fruitfiu motlier of noble horse.s, 
knew no more of the arid deserts and Zaarrahs tlian do T. These 
oversiglits of its founder would Iiavo proved fatal to Islamisni liad 
lalamism succeeded in producing a high civilisation. 
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Part I 

It is remarkable, iu the Bcnse of being noticeable and 
interesting, but not in the sense of iH ing sur])riHing, that 
(Casuistry bos I'allen into disrepute througliout all Pi'otesUint 
lands. This disrepute is a result partly due to the healthier 
morality which usuaUy^ follows in the train of the Protest- 
ant faith. So far it is honourable, and an evidence of 
superior illumination. But, in the excess to which it has 
been pushed, we may trace also a blind and fanatical 
reaction of the horror inspired by the abuses of the Popish 
Confessional, Unfortunately for the interests of scientific 
ethics, the first cultivators of Cusuistry had been those who 
kept in view the professional service of auricular confession, 
I’lieir purpose was to assist the reverend confessor in 
appraising the quality of doubtful actions, in order that ho 
might properly adjust his scale of counsel, of warning, of 
reproof, and of penance. Some, therefore, in pure simplicity 
and conscientious discharge of the duty they had assumed, 

^ Appeared originally in Blachwood for October 1889 and Feb- 
ruary 1840 : reprinted by De Quincey in 1868, In vol. viii of his 
Collected Writings, — M, 

* Usually'* : — We Protestants, being generally bigots where we 
happen to be sincere and earnest, have assumed it as a settled point 
that, wheresoever Protestant and Popish provinces lie intermingled 
with each other (as in Germany and in Switzerland), the transition 
from the first to second, in all that argues order, industry, social 
activity, and public welfare, leaves an impression so powerfully 
advaTitageouB to Protestantism as to resemble the alternate successions 
of sunlight and twilight. But candid observers, amongst whom is to 
be reckoned the late Dr, Arnold of Rugby, do not admit the truth of 
this represeaUtion-— at least so far as I'oganls Switzerland, 
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but others from lubricity of morals or the irritatious of 
sensual curiosity, pushed their investigations into unhallowed 
paths of specuilatioii. They hehi aloft a torch for ex])loring 
guilty recesses of human life which it is far better for us all 
to leave in tlieir original darkness. Crimes that were often 
all but imaginary, extravagancies of erring ])assion that 
would never have been known as ])(»ssibilities to the young 
and the innocent, were thus published in their most odious 
details. At first, it is true, the decent draj)eries of a dead 
language were suspended before these abominations : but 
sooner or later some knave was found, on mercenary motives, 
to tear away this partial veil ; and thus the venfacular 
literature of most nations in Southern Europe was gradually 
polluted with revelations that had been originally made in 
the avowed service of religion. Indeed, there was one 
aspect of such books which proved even more extensively 
disgusting. Speculations pointed to monstrous oiTetices bore 
upon their very face and frontispiece the intimation that 
they related to cases rare an<l anomalous. But sometimes 
Casuistry pressed into the most hallowed recesses of common 
domestic life. The delicacy of youthful wives, for example, 
was often not less grievously shocked than the manliness of 
husbands, by refinements of monkish subtlety ai)plied to 
cases never meant for religious cognisance — but far better 
left to the decision of good feeling, of nature, and of pure 
household morality. Even this revolting use of Casuistry, 
however, did less to injure its name and pretensions than a 
persuasion, pretty generally dill'used, that the main purpose 
and drift of this science was a sort of hair-splitting process, 
by which doubts might be applied to the j)lainest duties of 
life, or questions raised as to the extent of their obligations, 
for the single benefit of those who sought to evade them. A 
casuist was viewed, in short, a.s a kind of law’yer or special 
pleader in morals, such as those who, in London, are known 
^as Old Bailey practitioners, called in to manage desperate 
cases, to suggest all available advantages, to raise doubt or 
distinctions where simple morality saw no room for either,* 
and generally to teach the art, in nautical phrase, of sailing 
as near the wind as might be found possible without abso* 
lately foundering. 
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Meantime it is certain that Casuistry, when soberly 
applied, is nut unly a benelicial as well as a very interesting 
Hiudy, but that, by whatever title, it is absolutely indispens- 
able to the practical treatment of morals. We may reject 
the name ; the thing we cannot reject. And accordingly the 
custom ha.s been, in all English treatises on Ethics, to intro- 
duce a good deal of Oasuistiy under the idea of special 
illustration, but without any reference to Casuistry as a 
formal branch of research. Indeed, as society grows com- 
plex, the uses of Casuistry become more urgent. Even 
Cicero could not pursue his theme through such barren 
generalisations as CTitindy to evade all notice of special case.g ; 
and Paley has given the chief intereiit to his very loose 
investigations of morality by scattering a selection of such 
cases over the whole held of his discussion. 

The necessity of Casuistry might, in fact, be deduced 
from the very origin and genesis of the word. First came 
the general law or rule of action. This was like the major 
])ro position of a syllogism. But next came a special 
instance or case^ so stated as to indicate whether it did 
or did not fall under the general rule. This, again, was 
exactly the minor proposition in a syllogism. For 
example, in logic we say, as the major proposition in 
a syllogism, Man w mortal. This is the rule. And 
then “ subsuming ” (such is the technical phrase — subsum- 
ing) Socrates under the rule by a minor proposition — viz, 
Socrates is a man— we are able mediately to connect him 
with the predicate of that rule — viz. ergo Socrates is mortal.^ 
Precisely upon this model arose Casuistry. A general rule, 
or major proposition, was laid down : suppose that he who 
killed any human being, except under the palliations X, Y, 

^ The ludicrous blunder of Reid (as first publislied by Lord Karnes 
in his “Sketches”), and of countless others through the last seventy 
or eighty years, in their critiques on the Logic of Aristotle, has been 
to imagine that such illustrations of syllogism as these were meant for 
Hj>ecimeu8 of what syllogism could perform. What an elaborate 
machinery, it was said, for bringing out the merest self-evident 
truisms 1 Put just as reasonably it might have been objected, when a 
mathematician illustrated the proce.ss of addition by saying 3-f-4 = 7, 
behold wliat pompous nothings 1 Those Aristotelian illustrations were 
puraosf/i/ draw n from cusesa not open to dispute, and simply as excm* 
pliliculiuim of the meaning : they were intentionally self-evident. 
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Z, was a mimlerer. Then, in a minor proposition, the 
special case of the suicide was considered. It was affirmed, 
or it was dtmied, tliat his case fell under some one of the 
palliations assigmid. And then, filially, according to the 
negative or affirmative shape of this minor proposition, it 
was argued, in the conclusion, that the suicide was or was 
not a murderer. Out of these cases — i.e,. oblique deflexions 
from the universal rule (which is also the grammarian’s sense 
of the word case ) — arose Casuistry. 

After morality has done its very utmost in clearing u]) 
the grounds iqioii which it rests its decisions — after it has 
multiplied its rules to any possible ])oint of circumstantiality 
— there will always continue to arisii ciises without end, in 
the shifting combinations of human action, about which a 
question will remain whether they do or do not fall under 
any of these rules. And the best way for seeing this truth 
illustrated on a broad scale, the shortest way, and the most 
decisive, is to point our attention to one striking fact : viz. 
that all law, as it exists in every civilised land, is nothmg 
but casuistry. Simply because new cases are for ever arising 
to raise new doubts whether they do or do not fall under the 
rule of law, therefore it is that law is so inexhaustible. 'The 
law terminates a dispute for the present by a decision of a 
court (which constitutes our common or by an 

express act of the legislature (which constitutes our statute 
law'^). For a month or two matters flow on smoothly. 
But then comes a new case, not contemplated or not verbally 
provided for in the previous rule. It is varied by some 
feature of difference. This feature, it is suspected, makes no 
essential difference : substantially it may be the old case. 
Ay, but that is the very point to be decided. And so arises 
a fresh suit at law, and a fresh decision. For example, after 
many a decision and many a statute (all arising out of cases 
supervening upon cases), suppose that great subdivision 
of jurisprudence called the Bankrupt Laws to have been 
gradually matured. It has been settled, suppose, that he 
who exercises a trade, and no other whatsoever, shall Se 
entitled to the benefit of the Bankrupt Laws. So far is 
fixed ; and people vainly imagine that at length a station of 
rest is reached, and that in this direction at least the onwaid 
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march of law in barred. Not at all. Suddenly a school 
mafiter becomes insolvent, and atteiapts to avail himself oi 
privileges as a technical bankrupt. Hut then arises a resist- 
ance on the part of those who are interested in resisting ; 
and the question is raised whether the calling of a school- 
master can be legally considered a trade. This also is 
settled ; it is solemnly determined that a schoolmaster is a 
tradesman. But next arises a case, in which, from peculiar 
variation of the circumstances, it is doubtful whether the 
teacher can techniwilly be considered a schoolmaster. Sup- 
pose that case settled : a schoolmaster, sub-distinguished Jis 
an X Y schoolmaster, is adjudged to come within the mean- 
ing of the law. But scarcely is this sub-variety disposeil of 
when up rises some de-complex case which is a sub-variety of 
this sub-variety : and so on for ever. 

Hence, tlu'.rcfore, we may see the shortsightedness of 
Paley, in quoting w’ith approbation, and as if it implied a 
reproach, that the Mussulman religious code contains “not 
less than seventy-five thousand traditional precepts.” True : 
but, if this statement shows an excess of circumstantiality in 
the moral systems of Mussulmans, that result expresses a 
fact which Paley overlooks — viz. that their moral code is in 
reality their legal code. It is by aggregation of cases, by the 
everlasting depull illation of fresh sprouts and shoots from old 
boughs, that this enormous accumulation takes place ; and, 
therefoi*e, the apparent anomaly is exactly paialleled in our 
own unmanageable superstructure of law, and in the French 
supplements to their Code, which have already far overbuilt 
the Code itself. If names were disregarded, we and the 
Mahometans are sailing in the very same boat. 

Casuistry, therefore, is the science of cases, or of those 
sjiecial varieties which are for ever changing the face of 
actions as contemplated in general rules. The tendency of 
such variations is, in all states of complex civilisation, to 
absolute infinity.^ It is my present purpose to state a few 

^ To ahsoliUe infinity ” ; — I have noticed our own vast pile of law, 
and that of the French. But neither of us has yet reached the alarm- 
ing amount of Uie Roman law, under which the very powers of social 
movement threatened to break down. Courts could not decide, 
advocates could not counsel, so interminable was becouiing the task 
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of such coses, in order to fix attention upon the interest and 
the importance wiiich surround them. No modern book of 
Ethics can be worlli notice luiless in so far as it HclecU and 
argues the more iinjininent of such cases, as they olfer them- 
selves in the economy of daily life. For I repeat that the 
name, the word, Casuistry, may be evade<l, but the thing 
cannot j nor is it evaded in our daily conversations. 

1. The Case of the Jajlfa Massacre . — No case in the whole 
comfiass of Casuistry has been so much argued to and fri^ — 
none has been argued with so little profit ; for, in fact, the 
main elements of the moral decision have been left out of 
view. Let me state the circumstances: — On the 11th of 
February 1709, Napoleon, then and for seven months before 
in military j) 08 se 88 ion of Egyj)t, began his inarch from Cairo 
to Syria, llis ol^ject was to br(‘ak the force of any Turkish 
invasion, by taking it in fractions. It had become notorious 
to every person in Egyjit that the Porte rejected tlie Frencli 
pretence of having come for the purpose of quelling Mame- 
luke rebellion, — the absurdity of which, apart from its 
ludicrous Quixotism, was evident in the most practical way, 
viz. by the fact that the whole revenues of Egypt were more 
than swallowed up by the pay and maintenance of the 
French Army. What could the Mamelukes have done 
worse ? Hence it had become certain that the Turks would 
send an expedition to Egypt ; and Napoleon, viewing tlie 
garrisons in Syria as the advanced guard of such an expedi- 
tion, saw the best chance for general victory in meeting 
these troops beforehand and destroying them in detail. 
About nineteen days brought him within view of the Syrian 
fields. On the last day of February he slept at the Arima- 
thea of the Gospel. In a day or two later his army was 
before Jaffa (the Joppa of the Crusaders) — a weak place, but 
of some military interest,^ from the accident of being the 

of Investigation. This led to the great Digest of Justinian. But, had 
Roman society advanced in wealth, extent, and social developmeatt 
Instead of retrograding, the same result would have returned in a 
worse shape. The same result now menaces England, and will soon 
menace her much more. 

* “ 0/ some fnililary interest ** : — It is singular that some peculiar 
Interest has always settled upon Jaffa, no matter who was the military 
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very first fortified town to those entering Palestine from the 
sidf of Egyf)t. On tlie 4th of March this place was invested ; 
on tlie ()th, barely forty-eight hours after, it was taken l)y 
storm. This fact is in itself important ; because it puts an 
end to the j)retence so often brought forward that the 
French army had been irribited by a long resistance. Yet, 
supposing the fact to have been so, how often in the history 
of war must every reader have met with cases where honour- 
able terms were granted to an emuny merely on account of 
hifl obstinate resistance ? But tlien here, it is said, the 
rijsistance was wilfully pushed to the arbitration of a storm. 
Even that might be otherwise stated ; but, suppose it true, a 
storm in militixry law confers some rights u])on the assailants 
which else they would not have had, — rights, however, 
which cease with the day of storming. Nobody denies that 
the Frcmch army might have massacred all wliom they met 
in arms at the time and during the agony of storming. But 
the (piestion is. Whether a resistance of forty-eight hours 
could create the right, or in tlie least degree palliate the 
atrocity, of putting prisoners to death in cold blood ? Four 
days after the storming, when all things had settled back into 
the quiet ro\itinc of ordinary life, men going about their 
affairs as usual, confidence restored, and, above all things, 
after the faith of a Christian army had been pledged to these 
]n’isoner8 tliat not a hair of their heads should be touched, 
the imagination is appalled by this wholesale butchery ; even 
the apologists of Napoleon are shocked by the amount of 
murder, though justifying its principle. They admit that 
there were two divisions of the prisoners — one of fifteen 
hundred, the other of two thousand five hundred.^ Their 

leader of the time, or what the object of the struggle. From Julius 
Otusar Joppa enjoyed some special privileges and immunities. About 
a century after, in the latter years of Nero, a most tragical catastrophe 
liappened at Joppa to the Syrian pirates, by which the very same 
number perished os in the Napoleon massacre — viz. something about 
4000. In the 200 years of the Crusades Joppa revived again into 
military verdure. The fact is that the shore of Syria is pre-eminently 
deficient in natural harbours, or facilities for harbours : those which 
exist have been formed by art, and after severe contest with the 
opposition of nature. Hence their extreme paucity, and hence their 
disproportionate importance in every possible war, 

^ But this was a merely popular computation, adapted to ordinary 
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combined amount is equal to a little army ; in fact, numeri- 
cally^ it repeats pretty exactly that noble little army of ours 
which oj)ened the great Titan war waged with Napoleon by 
winning the battle of Alaida in Calabria. They composed a 
force equal to about six English regiments of infantry on the 
common establishment. Every man of these four thousand 
soldiers, chiefly brave Albanians — every man of this little 
army was basely, brutally, in the very spirit of abject 
poltroonery, murdered — murdered ns foully as the infants of 
Bethlehem ; resisUince being quite hopeless, not only because 
they had surrendered their arms, but also because, in 
reliance on Christian honour, they ha<l tiuietly submitted to 
have their hands coiitiried with ropes behind their backs. If 
this blood did not lie heavy on Napoleon’s heart in liis 
dying hours, it must have been because a conscience origin- 
ally callous had been seanai by the very number of his 
atrocities. 

Now, having .stated the case, let me review the casui.stical 
apologies put forward. What, it is demanded, was to be 
done with these ]>risoner8 ? What could be done ? There 
lay the difficulty, ('ould they be retained in confinement, 
according to the common usage with regard to prisoners 1 
No ; for there wa.s a scarcity of provisions, barely sufheieut 
for the French ai’iny itself. Could they he transported l.o 
Egypt by scii I No ; for two English line-of-baltle ships, 
the Theseus and the Tiger, each ([ believe) carrying eighty 
guns, were cruising in the offing, and watching the interjacent 
seas of Egypt and Syi'ia. Could they he transported to 
Egypt by land I No ; for it was not possible to spare a 
sufficient escort ; besides, this plan would have included the 
separate difficulty as to food. Finally, then, as the sole 
resource left, could they be turned adrift ? No ; for this was 
but another mode of saying, ‘‘ Let us fight the matter over 
again ; reinstate yourselves as our enemies ; let us leave 
Jaffa re infectfij and let all hegin again de novo^^ — since, 
assuredly, say the French apologists, within a fortnight^ or 

oircomstances, wfdch rendered pauctilions ac{!uracy useless, or, unless 
with a special justifying purpo.se, pedantic. The true number 
massacred was 4200 : counting by the common military scale, that 
means seven battalions. 
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lesH from that (late, tlio i^'isoners would have been swelling 
the ranks of tljose Turkish forces whom Napoleon had reason 
to expect in front. 

Before taking one step in reply to these arguments, let 
me cite two parallel cases from history ; already for them- 
selves separaUdy the cases are interesting ; and they have an 
occtmoiial interest beside appropriate to the casuistical <lifti- 
culty before us, as showing how other armies, not Christian, 
have treated the self-wime dilhculty in practice. The first 
shall be a leaf taken from the great book of Pagan cxperi* 
cnee ; the second from Mahometan *. and both were cases, be 
it observed, in which the parties called on to cut the knot 
had been irritated to madnes.s by the parties concerned in 
their decision. 

1. The Pagan Decision. — In that Jewish War of more 
than three years’ duration which terminated in the memorable 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem [a.d. G7 — A.n. 70], two 
cities on the Lake of Gennesaret were besieged by Vespasian. 
One of these was Tiberia.s, the other Taricht©. Both had 
been defended with desperation ; and from their peculiar 
situation upon water and amongst profound precipices, the 
Homan battering apparatus had not been found applicable 
to their walls. Consequently the resistance and the loss" 
to the Homans had been unexampled. At the latter siege 
Vespasian was present in person. Six thousand five hundred 
had perished of the enemy. A number of prisoners remained, 
amounting to about forty thousand. What was to be done 
with them I A great council was held, at which the com- 
mander -in -chief presided, assisted (as we shall soon find 
Napoleon to have been) by his whole staff. Many of the 
officers were urgent for having the whole put to death ; they 
used the very arguments of the French — “ that, being people 
now destitute of habitations, they would infallibly persecute 
into war, by daily importunities, any cities which might 
receive them ; fighting, in fact, henceforward upon a double 
impulse — viz. the original one of insurrection, and a new one 
of revenge. Vespasian was sensible of all this ; and he him- 
self remarked that, if they had any indulgence of flight 
conceded, they would assuredly abuse that indulgence into a 
malicious advantage against its magnanimous authors. But 
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still, as an answer to all objections, as a paramount ar^imeiit, 
he insisted on the solitary fact that he had pledged the 
Roman faith for the security of their lives ; “ and to offer 
violence after he had given them his right hand was what 
he could not hear to think of.” Such are the simple words 
ascribed to him. In th(* end, overpowercal by his council, 
Vespasian made a sort of com])romise. Twelve Inindred, as 
persons who could not have faced the hardships of Ciiptivity 
and travel, he gave up to the sword. Six thousand select 
young men were transporkd as labourers into (Ireece, — in 
fact, iis navvies^ with a view to Nero’s scheme, tlum in agita- 
tion, for cutting through the Isthmus of (hudnth ; the main 
body, amounting to thirty thousand, wcto sold for .slaves ; 
and all the rest, who happentid to be subjects of Agripj)a,^ 
as a mark of courte.sy to that prince, were placed at his 
disposal. — Now, in this case it will be allegial that, perhaps, 
the main feature of Napoleon’s case was not realised — viz. 
the want of provisions. Every Roman soldier cai ried on his 
shoulder a load of seventeen days’ provisions, e.vpressly in 
preparation for such dilemmas ; and Palestine was tlion rank 
with population gathered into towns. This objection will be 
noticed immediately ; but, meantime, let it be remembered 
that the prisoners personally appeared before their conquerors 
in far worse circumstances than the garrison of Jalla, except 
as to the one circumstance (in which Loth parties stood tni 
equal groiind) of having had their lives guaranteed. For tlie 
prisoners of Gennesaret were chiefly aliens and fugitives from 
justice, who had no national or local interest in the cities 
which they had tempted or forced into insurrection ; they 

^ **0/ Agrippa*' : — i.e. not that Agrippa who married the sole 
daughter of Augu.stus Cresar — he had long been in his grave — but of 
Herod Agrippa, grandson to that originul Herod who seems to have 
been as pretty a murderer and as tiger-like as any ruffian tliat you 
would wish not to meet in u lonely lam^ Ilis amlntion might seriously 
have seemed to form a bright model for the future sepoy. At Beth- 
lehem he showed them how to murder infants valiantly ; hut subse- 
quently he improved, for he rose lo the bright idea of murdering 
grown ■ up women, his wife Mariamue for one, and even men — 
Mariamne’s brother, and two of his own sons. This man history 
denominates Herod the Great : obviously for his artistic merit as a 
first-rate murderer, since of other accomplishments be had confessedly 
none at all 
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were clothed with no military character whatever ; in short, 
they were pure vagrant incendiaries ; or, in short (to say the 
worst thing possible), they were the budmashes of Syria, — 
which means (as onr Sepoy Apocalypse has taught iis^) the 
lioiiseless ruffians of Asiatic cities, such as Delhi, the ferocious 
hut cowardly Ishmaels of imperfect civilisation. And the 
populous condition of Palestine availed little towards the 
execution of Vespasian’s sentence ; nobody in that land 
would have bought such ])ri8oners ; nor, if they would, were 
there any means available, in the agitated state of the Jewish 
people, for maintaining their purchase. It would therefore 
be necessary to escort them to Ca'sarca, as the nearest Roman 
port for shipping them ; thence, perhaps, to Alexandria, in 
order to benefit by the corn vessels ; and from Alexandria 
the voyage to remoter places would be pursued at great cost 
and labour — all so many objections exactly corresponding to 
those of Napoleon, and yet all overruled by the single con- 
sideration of a Roman (viz. a Pagan) right hand pledged to 
the sacred fulfilment of a promise. As to the twelve hundred 
old and helpless people massacred in cold blood, as regarded 
themselves it was a merciful doom, and one which many of 
the Jerusalem captives afterwards eagerly courted. But still 
it was a shocking necessity. It was felt to be such by many 
Romans themselves. Vespasian, not yet emperor, was in that 
instance overruled ; but with a beneficial effect that perhaps 
long outlived that transitory Flavian family. For the horror 
which settled upon the mind of Titus, his eldest son, from 
that very case, made him tender of human life ever after ; 
miule him anxiously merciful, through the great tragedies 
which were now beginning to unrol themselves; and, although 
hA personally was an apparition of brightness and of vernal 
promise that passed away too early for his own generation, 
nevertludess through succeeding generations his example 
availed to plant kindness and mercy amongst imperatorial 
virtues. 

' The “Sei>oy Apocal)rpse” is, of course, the Indian Mutiny of 
1867*8. J)e Quiricey was full of that subject when he was revising 
this paper in 1858 (see antet Vol. IV, p. 10) ; and he modified the 
original language of the paper at this point so as to bring in the 
allusion. —M. 
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2. The Mahometan Decision. — The Emperor Charles V, 
at different peritKis, twice invaded the piratical states in the 
north of Africa. The last of these invasions, directed af^ainst 
Algiers, failed miserably, covering the emperor wdth shame, 
and strewing both land and sea with the wrecks of his great 
armament. But, six years before, he had conducted a most 
splendid and successful expedition against Tunis, once the 
seat of mighty Carthage, but then occu]>ied by Heyradin 
Barbarossa, a valiant corsair and a prosperous usurper. 
Barbarossa had an irregular force of fifty thousand men ; 
the Emperor had a veteran army, but not acclimatised, and 
not much above one -half as numerous. Things tended, 
therefore, strongly to an equilibrium. Such were the 
circumstances — such was the position on each side : Bar- 
barossa, with his usual adventurous courage, and wdth 
Mahometan insolence, was drawing out of Tunis in order 
to assail the assailant ; precisely at that moment occurred 
the question of what should be done with the Christian 
slaves. A stronger case cannot be imagined : they were ten 
thousand fighting men ; and, the more horrible it seemed to 
murder so many defenceless people, the more dreadfully did 
the danger strike upon the imagination. It was their number 
which appalled the conscience of those who speculated on 
their murder ; but precisely ikai it was — the formidable 
number, when pressed upon the recollection, — which appalled 
the prudence of their Moorish masters. Barbarossa himself, 
familiar with bloody actions, never hesitated for a moment 
about the proper course ; " massacre to the last man ” was 
hU proposal. But his officers thought otherwise ; they were 
brave men ; “ and,^’ says Robertson, “ they all approved 
warmly of his intention to fight ; but, inured as they were 
to scenes of bloodshed, the barbarity of his proposal filled 
them with horror ; and Barbarossa, from the dread of 
irritating themy consented to spare the lives of the slaves.” 
Now, in this case, the penalty attached to mercy, on the 
assumption that it should turn out unhappily for those who» 
m nobly determined to stand the risk, cannot be more 
tragically expressed than • by saying that it did turn out ^ 
unhappily. We need not doubt that the merciful officers 
were otherwise rewarded; but for this world, and for the 

VOL. VTTI Y 
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successes of this world, the ruin was total. Barbarossa was 
defeated in the battle which ensued ; flying pell-mell to 
Tunis with the wrecks of his army, he found these very ten 
thousand Christians in possession of the fort and town ; they 
turned his own artillery upon himself ; and his overthrow 
was sealed by that one act of mercy — so unwelcome from the 
very first to his own Napolconish teni})er. 

Thus we see how this very case of Jaffa had been settled 
by Pagan and Mahometan casuists, where courage and 
generosity happened to be habitually prevalent. Now, turn- 
ing back to the pseudo-Christian army, let us very briefly 
review the arguments for them. First, there were no pro- 
visions. But how ha])[)ened that ? or how is it proved 1 
Feeding the prisoners from the 6th to the 10th inclusively 
of March proves that there was no instant want. And 
how was it, then, that Napoleon had run his calculations 
so narrowly? The prisoners were just 33 per cent on the 
total French army as originally detached from Cairo. Some 
had already perished of that French detachment ; and in a 
few weeks more one-half of it had perished, or six thousand 
men, whose rations were hourly becoming disposable for 
the prisoners. Secondly (a most important consideration !), 
resources must have been found in Jaffa ; if not, why not ? 
But, thirdly, if Jaffa were so ill provisioned, how had Jaffa 
ever dreamed of standing a siege ? And, knowing its con- 
dition, as Napoleon must have done from deserters and other- 
wise, how came he to adopt so needless a measure as that of 
storming the place ? Three days must have compelled it to 
surrender upon any terms, if it could be really true that, 
after losing vast numbers of its population in the assault (for 
it was the bloodshed of the assault which originally suggested 
the interference of the aides-de-camp^), Jaffa was not able to 

^ “ Aide8-d€-C€mp ” : — Thoir names were, to the best of my remem- 
brance, Oroisier, and a Pole, whose name began with Sulkj/, and no 
doubt it ended in ishi or owski. Or, according to the witty 8ugge.stion 
of the late Lord Robertson (a ScoUish judge), for a genertU Polish 
name that should save all trouble of special and individual punctilios, 
you might call him Count Caak-o*- WhUky — [De Quiucey had here in 
his mind one of the many stories told of the Scottish judge Lord 
Rol>ert8on (1794-1865) in those days of his more riotous jocularity 
when he was still but Patrick Robertson, the Falstaff of the Scottish 
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allow half-rations even to a part of its garrison for a few 
weeks. What was it meant that the whole of this garrison 
should have done, had Napoleon simply blockaded it ? 
Through all these contradictions we see the truth looming 

bar. Standing, it is said, just inside the door of an Edinburgh 
assembly room, when it was filling for a great Polish dinner or ball 
to which not a few titled Polish refugees had been invited, and seeing 
among tbe late arrivals, in the wake of a cluster of these, two well- 
known Edinburgh citizens, — one of them a dentist and the other a 
spirit-dealer, — he relieved the usher of the trouble of the two expected 
additiojial Polish names by himself announcing mischievously at the 
top of his voice Pnnee PuUatuski and Count Ca^hnniski." — M.] — 
The mention of those young men, both of whom came to a premature 
end, through consequences growing out of this diabolical massacre, 
reminds me of some subordinate incidents connected with the main 
event that merit a distinct notice. These two officers (upon what 
errand I could never certainly ascortaiu, if it were not to invite the 
Albanians to a timely surrender, upon such terms as must have been 
conceded to so large a body of men in possession of such manifest 
advantages) found the enemy occupying an immense barrack. From 
windows innumerable, and from openings drilled by tbe men for the 
momentary purpose, were levelled muskets without end at the two 
young emissaries. Tlie story tells itself. The aides-de-camp were 
apparently uo fire-eaters : but it is fair to recollect that even men who 
were such habitually and by a second nature would not liave acknow- 
ledged any call for putting forth their gallantry on this occ.asion. 
What had they been sent for ? Not surely to say, “ Albanians, come 
out and be killed I ’* An idiot would not have surrendered such advan- 
tages for defence, without uuderstauding that he was to receive some 
equivalent in return. The two oflScers, therefore, were perfectly right 
in the silent overture which they made : having uo common language 
for expressing their message more distinctly, they hung out a white 
handkerchief. Now, is that a conventional symbol of pacific overtures, 
or is it notl If not, we British are sadly to blame : for a number of 
heavy-built Chinese have carried in their stem quarters, ever since 
1842, some leaden remembrances of ours, which we were obliged to 
fire after them when runuing away from our white flag, and for having 
previously fired upon that flag. If we had not punished the brutes for 
refusing to receive the sole symbol agreed upon amongst nations for 
requesting a suspension of arms, we should not have delivered our 
important message, which concerned the whole Chinese people, to tbe 
end of the century. Had the Albanians fired upon the two bearers of 
this symbol, they would rightfully have suffered the death of criminals^ 
Not firing, and voluntarily resigning all the means which they possessed 
for a desperate defence, such as must have cost the French two thousand 
lives at the least, they were understood to have made a bargain — to 
have sold a present advantage for a reversionary gain. Napoleon 
must have known this as well as they : perfectly ho knew beforehand 
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large as the sun from behind a mist : it was not because 
provisions failed that Napoleon butchered four thousand 
young men in cold blood ; it was because he wished to 
signalise his entrance into Palestine by a sanguinary act, 

that this would be, and could not but be, the result of that else 
unintelligible misaioTi which he hml inipose<l upon his aides. Yet, as 
soon as they went back to head-cjuarters, and reported what had 
passed, he pretended to fall into a violent passion ; and, in order to 
colour this simulated rage with an air of sincerity, lie upbraided the 
young men in such tenu« of insult as impelled both to seek death. 
Sulkowski’s particular fate I do not recollect ; only the fact that he 
soon perished : Oroisier courted and found ?ii8 in the act of suddenly 
leaping on a wall or conspicuous eminence at the very moment when 
the gunners on the walls of A(iro were presenting their port-fires ; 
Napoleon, who saw the action, loudly commanded him to come down ; 
but the sound of earthly commands had now become an empty terror 
for the poor aide-de-camp ; he heard a deeper summons from a para- 
mount Commander in other worlds ; and in the next moment he was 
blown to atoms. Napoleon was, as regards moral capacities even for 
common generosity, much more for magnanimity, about the poorest 
creature ever known. Ho knew himself to have been grossly in the 
wrong as regarded the two aides^ and yet he wa.s never able to summon 
self-comiuost enough to beg their pardon. Meantime, what had he 
really expected of them ? Simply this : he had counted on it as a 
certainty that between two parties unable to communicate fireely from 
want of a common language hot misunderstandings would arise, and 
that amongst so many impatient tempers, and so much boiling youthful 
blood, shots iu showers would be tired, and the two aides-de-camp 
would iwrlsh. This was what he expected from them : and he meant 
to use this colourable pretence of a violated international usage as a 
summary plea for putting to death every man of the Albanians. Cruel 
was his disappointment when he found himself suddenly stripped of 
this anticipated plea, and, on the contrary, bound by a horrid pledge 
to some disgusting act of merciful indulgence. His first words of 
reproach to these two members of “ his family ” (such is the technical 
language) acknowledged this result. His very complaint, as against 
theMf confessed by implication his obligation as regarded the Albanians. 
ITiey (the two aides-de-camp) had lauded him in difficulties inextricable. 
But, If he were still free to shoot the Albanians, how had they landed 
him iu any difficulty at all ? Iu the very torrent of his wrath he con- 
fessed the debt contracted to the enemy ; and the wrath was solely on 
account of that debt. Yet, after all, ho contrives, under cover of the 
feeble moral sense existing in the French array, to trample on this 
confessed contract. He calls together the leading officers of the army ; 
he propounds the case, and the separate difficulties which met each 
variety of actions. The extra trouble, and the sacrifices, which would 
have accompanied any attempt on the part of eleven thousand men^ 
having before them the bloody labours of a siege the most desperatsb 
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such as might strike panic and ghastly horror far and wide, 
might resound through Syria as well as Egypt, and might 
paralyse the nerves of his enemies. Fourthly, it is urged 
that, if he had turned the prisoners loose, they would have 

to watch and tend more than four tliousand captives, were glaringly 
manifest : and iiiidor the temptations to perfidy, which disclosed tliem- 
selves too highly and broadly, the French sense of honour was not 
strong enough to hold : the storm was mighty, and the anchors of their 
good faith all drove and “came home.” 

The closing scene is frightful : it might well be left to the reader’s 
imagination, were it not for an incident which adds a crest and novelty 
of preternatural foulness to a drama which already offered a scenical 
display of wjong that Abana and Pluirpar could never wash away, and 
no Jordan will ever cleanse. The Albanians, all young, of ages ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-two, easily divined their coming fate. Easily 
they read in the consciona eyes of their guilty jailors the horror which 
rose before them. No man (tan hear without affliction a case where, 
without the pretence of any crime, so ample a capacity of joy and 
ebullient life was summoneci in one hour to take their last look of a 
Bun that pours down upon Syria such eternity of splendour. Scarcely 
to have tasted from the cup of life before it was torn from their grasp 
by hellisli fraud, and all the while to feel their unexhausted energies 
jubilating along their youthful veins, was an atrocity and an anomaly 
of suffering for which the bare ordinary justice aud truthfulness of 
human nature has not left any gate open once in five centuries. They 
were shot down by platoons ; aud of course, in such a mode of executing 
the sentence, it happened unavoidably that a considerable number were 
not^ mortally wounded, or not so wounded as to cause instant death, 
or, in some instances, not wounded at all. Of these, some were de- 
spatched by a seconcl, some by a third, fusillade. But a few, a 
dwindling arrear, escaped the bullets after all. And from this sad 
arrear, sighing, supplicating, languishing, rose up, as from a closing 
grave, the last narrowing scene of anguish, that furnished the last 
stings of torment, on the one side, to departing agony, and, on the 
other, to any repenting accomplice perhaps the first-born stings of 
remorse. Some, by those same bullets which had spared their persons, 
found their bonds cut asunder, and themselves suddenly liberated. 
Could not even this poor relic of the ghastly crowd have found mercy ? 
No ; mercy in no case ; but for these was reserved a separate and 
parting fraud. The prisoners, having no other refuge, saw one (though 
but momentary) in the sea. The weltering billows might at least hide 
them from their enemievS ; those hellish faces, triumphing and laughing 
through the gathering mists of death, they might at least shut out. ^ 
Not 80 : not thus were they to be dismissed. The Syrian sea Is an * 
inhospitable chamber of the great central Christian lake. Nothing 
rose to view but a barren rock. To this the despairing few swam out. 
Boats there , were none for pursuit ; and, had the Albanians maintidned 
their hold till night, the merciful darkness would have covered their 
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faced him aj^ain in hiB next battle. How sol Prisoners 
without arms I But then, ])erhap8, they could have retreated 
upon Acre, where it is known that Djezzar, the Turkish 
pacha, had a great magazine of arms. That might have 
been dangerous, if any such retreat had been open. But 
surely the French army, itself under orders for Acre, could 
at least have intercepted the Acre route from the prisoners. 
No other remained but that through the defiles of Naplous. 
In that direction, however, there was no want of men. 
Beyond the mountains cavalry only were in use ; and the 
prisoners hod no horses, nor equestrian training, nor habits 
of acting as cavalry. In the defiles it was rifiemen who 
wei’e wanted, and tlie prisoners had no rifles ; besides which, 
the line of the Frencli operations never came near to that 
route. Then, again, if provisions were univei'sally so scarce, 
how were the disarmed prisoners to obtain tliem (which the 
French allege that they would have done if turned adrift) 
on the simple allegation that they had fought unsuccessfully 
against the French ? 

But, finally, one conclusive argument there is against this 
damnable atrocity of Napoleon’s, which in all future lives of 
him one may expect to see noticed — viz. that, if the circum- 
stances of Palestine were such as to forbid the ordinary 


return to land, and possibly their final evasion. But this was not to 
bo : the French, if they could not pursue, could still persecute. Seeing 
the risk, they saw also a means for baflling it. By significant gestures 
they notified to the tenants of the rook an entire amnesty as regarde<l 
the past. Wliat was done was done, and could not be recalled ; but, 
for the future, let the fugitive prisoners put their trust in French 
honour, and come back to laud. The fugitives did so ; they came 
back — some trusting, some doubting. But strictly impartial was their 
welcome on siiore. To the trusting there was no special favour ; to 
the doubting no separate severity. All were massacred alike ; and in 
one brief half-hour a loose scattering of soil rose as a winding-sheet 
over the forty-two hundred corpses that heaved convulsively here and 
there for a moment, and then all was still. 

Frenchmen, this atrocity belongs to the holy soil of Palestine ! 
Bethlehem is near, and sees it. Jerusalem is not far off, and reports 
it to the heavens. That man errs who believes that such deeds perish. 
They are found again in other generations. And, so long as France 
makes the author of that awful crime her idol, so long she makes his 
deeds her own. 
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usages of war, if (wliicli I am far from believing) want of 
provisions made it indispensable to murder prisoners in cold 
blood, in that case a Syrian war became imj)n88iblc to a man 
of honour, and the guilt commences from a higher point than 
Jaffa. If mercy were notoriously impossible in a Syrian 
war, in that case none but a ruftiun would be found to offer 
his services for such a war. Already at Cairo, and in the 
elder stages of the expedition, planned in face of such afflict- 
ing necessities, we read the counsels of a murderer ; of one 
carrying appropnately such a style of warfare towards the 
ancient country of the Assassins ; of one not an apostate 
merely from Christian humanity, but from the lowest 
standard of soldierly honour. He and his friends abuse 
the upright and ill-used Sir Hudson Lowe as a jailer. 
But better a thousand times over to be a jailer, and 
faithful to one’s trust, than to he the cut-throat of unarmed 
men. 

One consideration remains, which I reserve to the end ; 
because it has been universally overlooked, and because it 
is conclusive against Napoleon, even on his own hypothesis 
of an absolute necessity. In Vespasian’s case — the case of 
having given his right hand as the symbolic pledge of an 
engagement to show mercy — it does not appear that he had 
gained anything for himself, or for his aniiy, by his promise 
of safety to the enemy whose lives had been guaranteed, and 
who, on the faith of that guarantee, had surrendered their 
arms : he had simply gratified his own feelings, by holding 
out prospects of final escape. But Napoleon had absolutely 
seduced the four thousand men from a situation of power, 
from vantage-ground, by his treacherous promise. And, 
when the French apologists plead — If we had dismissed 
the prisoners, we should soon have had to fight the battle 
over again ” — they totally forget the state of the facts : they 
had not fought the battle at all : they had literally evaded 
the battle as to these prisoners ; as many enemies as could 
have faced them de novo (viz. four thousand and two hundred), 
which constituted the temptation, so many had they bought* 
off from fighting. Forty-two centuries of armed men, brave 
and despairing, and firing from windows, must have made 
prodigious havoc ; and this havoc the French evaded by 
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a trick, by a perfidy, perliape unexampled in the aniials of 
honourable warfare.^ 

II. Piracy . — It is interesting to trace the revolutions of 
moral feeling. In tlie early stages of history we find piracy 
ill high esteem. Thucydides tells us that At^o-rcta, or robbery, 
when conducted at sea {i.e. robbery on non-Grecian people), 
was held in honour by his countrymen through elder ages. 
And this, in fact, is the true station, this point of feeling for 
primitive man, 1‘rom which we ought to view the robberies 
and larcenies of savages. Captain Cook, though a good and 
often a wise man, erred exceedingly in this point. He took 
a ])hiin Old Bailey view of the case, and very sincerely 
believed (as all sea-captains ever have done) that a savage 
must bo a bad man, who would purloin anything that was 
not his own. Yet it is evident that the poor child of un- 
cultured nature, who saw strangers descending, as it were 
from the moon, upon his aboriginal forests and lawns, must 
have viewed them under the same angle as the Greeks of old. 
They were no part of any system to which he belonged ; and 
why should he not plunder them 1 By force if he could : 
but, where that was out of the question, why should he not 
take the same credit for an undetected theft that the Spartan 
gloried in taking To be detected was both shame and 
loss ; but he was certainly entitled to any glory which might 
seem to settle upon success, not at all less than the more 
msolent and conceited savage of Grecian Sparta. Besides all 
which, amongst us civilised men the rule obtains universally 
— that the state and duties of peace are to be presumed until 
war is proclaimed.® Whereas, amongst rude nations, war is 

^ The French have learned since then, by the bloody experience ol 
1830 and of 1848 in I'aris, what is the fearful power of street and 
house firing. 

* It is singular that this Spartan glory from non-detection exists in 
full blow amongst ourselves. The resurrectionist, or body-snatcher, is, 
or was, regarded as a public l)enefactor and an ally of science, if un- 
detect^ ; being detect^, he was punished severely by the magistrate, 
and had to fly for his life from the mob. 

® The public proclamation, with man civilised, first of all opens and 
inaugurates war. It is peace, until otherwise ordered. But with the 
savage logic is reversed ; the very opposite case obtains : vrar is so 
entirely the natural state of man with man that it needs a special, 
resonant, and thundering contract to make it otherwise^ 
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understood to be the rule — war, open or covert, until sus- 
pended by express contract War is the natural state of 
things for all, except those who view themselves as brothers 
by natural affinity, by local neighbourhood, by common 
descent, or who make tlieinselves brothers by artihcial con- 
tracts. Peace needs a proclamation. Captain Cook, who 
overlooked all this, should have begun by arranging a solemn 
treaty with the savages amongst whom he meant to reside for 
any length of time. This would have prevented many an 
angry broil then, and since then : it would also have prevented 
his own tragical fate. Meantime the savage is calumniated 
and misrepresented) for want of being undemtood. 

There is, however, amongst civilised nations a mode of 
piracy still tolerated, or which was tolerated in the last war, 
but is now ripe for extinction. It is that war of private men 
upon ))rivate men which goes on under the name of privateer- 
ing. Great changes have taken place in our modes of thinking 
within the last twenty-five ^ years ; and the greatest change 
of all lies in the thoughtful spirit which we now bring to the 
investigation of all public questions. I have no doubt at all 
that, when next a war arises at sea, the whole system of 
privateering will be condemned by the public voice. And 
the next step after that will be to explode all war whatsoever, 
public or private, upon commerce. War will be conducted 
by belligerents and upon belligerents exclusively.^ To imagine 
the extinction of war itself, in the present stage of human 

^ This, let me admonish the reader, was written about twelve years 
ago. [As it was written in 1839, and this note was appended in 1858, 
De Quincey ought to have said ** about nineteen years ago.” — M.] 

* At a meeting of the Political Economy Club of Loudon, at which 
I chanced to be present a good many years ago, the question that had 
been arranged for the usual after-dinner discussion by the members 
was whether in time of war it would not be better to exempt 
commerce and all private property at sea from war-risks. The late 
Lord Iddesleigh, then Sir Stafford Northcote, opened the question on 
the affirmative side ; and the chief speaker on the other side was Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. Mr. Mill began by saying that the company might 
be surprised that he^ a Radical, should be found arguing for the reten- 
tion of the traditional war-system in all its severity while a Conservative* 
statesman ai^ed for a mitigation of the system j and the reason he 
gave was this peculiar one, — that, war being such a horrible thing in 
itself, the retention of its worst horrors might, by accumulating disgust 
with it, lead perhaps to its speedier extinction. — M. 
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advance, is, I fear, idle. Higher modes of civilisation, ai\ 
earth more universally colonised, the lumo sapiens of Lin- 
iiffius more developed, and other improvements, must pave 
the way for fhat : but amongst the earliest of those improve- 
ments will be the abolition of war carried into quarters 
where the spirit of war never ought to penetrate. Privateer- 
ing will be abolished. War, on a national scale, is often 
ennobling, and one great instrument of pioneering for 
civilisation ; but war of private citizen upon his fellow in 
another land is always demoralising. 

III. Usury , — This ancient subject of casuistry T place 
next to piracy^ for a significant reason : the two practices 
have both changed their public reputation os civilisation has 
advanced, but inversely — they have exactly interchanged 
their places. Beginning in honour, piracy has ended in 
infamy : and at this moment it happens to be the sole olTence 
against society in which all the accomplices, without pity or 
intercession, let them be ever so numerous, are punished 
capitally. Elsewhere we decimate, or even centesimate : 
here we are all children of llhadamanthus. Usury, on the 
other hand, beginning in utter infamy, has travelled up- 
wards into considerable esteem ; and Mr. “10 per shent ** 
stands a very fair chance of being pricked for sheriff next 
year, and, in one generation more, of passing for a great 
patriot. Charles Lamb complained that, by gradual changes, 
not on his part, but in the spirit of refinement, he found 
himself growing insensibly into “an indecent character.” 
The same changes which carry some downwards carry others 
up ; and Shylock himself will soon bo viewed as an eminent 
martyr or confessor for the truth as it is in the Alley. 
Seriously, however, there is nothing more remarkable in the 
history of casuistical ethics than the utter revolution in 
human estimates of usury. In this one point the Hebrew 
legislator agreed with the Roman — Deuteronomy with the 
Twelve Tables. Cicero mentions that the elder Cato, being 
questioned on various actions, and how he ranked them in 
his esteem, was at length asked. Quid fosnerari t — how did he 
rank usury ? His indignant answer was by a retorted 
question, Quid hominem occideref — what do I think of 
murder ? In this particular case, as in some others, we must 
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allow tliat our wortliy anoestors and forerunners upon this 
terraqueous planet were enormous blockheads. And their 
‘^exquisite reason” for this opinion on usury was quite 
worthy of Sir Andrew Aguecheek : — ‘‘ Money.” they argued, 
“ could not breed money : one. guinea was neither fatlier nor 
mother to another guinea : and where could be the justice of 
making a man pay for the use of a thing some supposed 
equivalent which that thing could never produce?” But, 
venerable blockheads, that argument applies to the cose of 
him who locks up his borrowed guinea. Sup])08e him not 
to lock it up, but to buy a hen, and the hen to lay a dozen 
eggs ; one of those eggs will be so much per cent ; and 
the thing borrowed has then produced its owm fosnus. A 
stiU greater inconsistency was this ; — Our ancestors would 
have rejoined that many people did not borrow in order to 
produce {i.e. to use the money as capital), but in order to 
spend (i.e. to use it as income). In that case, at least, the 
borrowers must derive the /(mius from some other fund than 
the thing borrowed ; for, by the supposition, the thing bor- 
rowed has been B})ent. True ; but on the same principle 
these ancestors ought to have forbidden every man to sell any 
article whatsoever to him who paid for it out of other funds 
than those produced by the article sold. Mere logical con- 
sistency required this : it happens, indeed, to be impossible ; 
but that only argues their entire non-comprehension of their 
own doctrines. 

The whole history of usury teems with instruction : Ist, 
comes the monstrous absurdity in which the proscription of 
usury anchored ; 2 dly, the absolute compulsion and down- 
right unevadable pressure of realities in forcing men into a 
timid abandonment of their own ridiculous doctrines ; 3 dly, 
the unconquerable power of sympathy, which humbled adl 
minds to one level, and forced the strongest no less than the 
feeblest intellects into the same inhituation of stupidity. 
The casuistry of ancient moralists on this question, especially 
of the scholastic moralists, such as Suarez, &c. — the oscilla- 
tions by which they alternately relaxed and tied up the law,* 
just as their erring conscience or the necessities of social life 
happened alternately to prevail — would compose one of the 
most interesting chapters in this science. But the Jewish re- 
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laxation is tlie most amusing : it coincides altogetiier with the 
theory of savages as to pro]>erty, as a thing made sacred from 
robbery only by a special treaty. All men on earth, exce})t 
Jews, w(‘re held to be fair subje.cts for usury ; not as though 
usury were a just or humane practice : no — it was a belU- 
gerent jmictice : but then all foreigners in the Jewish eye 
were enemies, for the same reason that the elder Komana 
hod one common term for an enemy and a stranger. And it 
is probable that many Jews at this day, in exercising usury, 
conceive themselves to be seriously making war, in a priva- 
teering fashion, upon Christendom, and practising reprisals 
on the Gentiles for the capture of Jerusalem hy Titus. 

1 V. Bishop Oihson's ^ Chronicon Preciosum. — Many people 
are aware that this book is a record of prices, so far as tliey 
were recoverable, pursued through six centuries of English 
history. But they arc not aware that tliis whole inqury is 
simply the inacliinery for determining a casuistical question. 
The question was this : — An English college — but I cannot 
at this moment say in which of our universities — had beeii 
founded in the reign of Henry VI, and between 1440 and 
1 460 ; proViably it might be King’s College, Cambiidge.® 
Now, the statutes of this college, whatever be its name, make 
it imperative upon every candidate for a fellowship to swear 
that he does not possess an estate in land of inheritance, nor 
a perpetual pension, amounting to five pounds per annum. 
It is certain, however, that the founder did not mean super- 
stitiously so much gold or silver as made nominally the sum 
of five pounds, hut so much as virtually represented the five 
pounds of Henry Vi’s time — so much as would buy the 
same quantity of ordinary comforts. Upon this, therefore, 
arose two questions for the casuist ; — (1.) What sum did sub- 
stantially represent in 1706 (the year of publishing the 
‘‘ Chron. Preciosum ” ) that nominal JLb of 1 440 ? (2.) 

Supposing this ascertained, might a man with safe conscience 
retain his fellowship by swearing that he had not £b a-year, 

^ Edmund Gibson, born 1669, died 1748 (bishop succe^ssively of 
Lincoln and London), a voluminous historical writer and antiquarian. 
— M. 

* Eton, which everybody knows from Gray’s “ Ode *’ to have been 
certainly founded by Henry VI. is in close connexion with King's 
College. 
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whcm perhaps he had .£20, provided that £20 were proved 
to be less in efficacy than the £5 of the elder period ? Verb- 
ally this was perjury : wiis it such in virtue, and for the 
responsibilities of the conscience ? 

The Chronicle is not, as by its title the reader might 
suppose, a large folio ; on the contrary, it is a small octavo 
of less than 200 pages. But it is exceedingly interesting, 
very ably reasoned, and as circumstantial in its illustrations 
as the good bishop^s opportunities allowed him to make it. 
In one thing he was more liberal than Sir William Petty, 
Dr. Davenant, &c., or any elder economists of the preceding 
generation ; he would have statistics treated as a classical or 
scholar-like study ; and he shows a most laudable curiosity 
in all the questions arising out of his main one. His answer 
to that is os follows : 1. That £5 in Henry VPb time con- 
tained forty ounces of silver, whereas in Queen Anne’s it 
contained only nineteen ounces and one-third ; so that, in 
reality, the £5 of 1440 was, even formally, as to weight of 
silver, without needing to plead its virtuality, rather more 
than £10 of 1706. 2. As to the efficacy of £10 in Henry 

VPs reign : upon reviewing the main items of common 
household (and therefore of common academic) expenditure, 
and pursuing this review through bad years and good years, 
the bishop decides that it is about equal to £26 or £30 of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Sir George Shuckburgh has since 
treated this casuistical problem more elaborately (see the 
** London Philosophical Transactions ”) ; but Bishop Gibson it 
was who, in his “ Chronicon Preciosum,” first broke the ice. 

After this, he adds an ingenious question upon the ap- 
parently parallel case of a freeholder swearing himself worth 
40a per annum as a qualification for an electoral vote : 
ought not he to hold himself perjured in voting upon on 
estate often so much below the original 408. contemplated by 
Parliament, for the very same reason ^ that a collegian is not 
perjured in holding a fellowship, whilst, in fact, he may have 
four or five times the nominal sum privileged by the founder 

^ ** For the very same reason ” : — The reader may fail to see this. 
[iCt him consider that the point of conscience is exactly reversed for 
the two men : for the college man it is to prove his poverty, lor the 
freeholder to prove his wealth. 
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The bishop says no ; and he distinguishes the case thus : the 
college £5 must always mean a virtual £6 — a £5 in eflicacy, 
and not merely in name. But the freeholder’s 408. is not so 
restricted ; and for the following reason — that this sum is 
constantly coming under the review of Parliament. It is 
clear, therefore, from the fact of not having altered it, that 
Parliament is satisfied with a merely nominal 408., and sees 
no reason to alter it. True, it was a rule enacted by the 
Parliament of 1430 ; at which time 408. was even in weight 
of silver equal to 80s. of 1706 ; and in virtue or power of 
purchasing equal to £12 at the least. The qualification of 
a freeholder was, therefore, much lower in Queen Anne’s days 
than in those of Henry VI. But what of that ? Parliament, 
it must be presumed, sees good reason why it should be 
lower. And, at all events, till the law operates injuriously, 
there can be no reiisori to alter it. 

A case of the same kind with those argued by Bishop 
Gibson hits oftentimes arisen in trials of larceny — I mean 
in construing that enactment which fixed the minimum for 
a capital offence. This case is noticed by the bishop ; and 
juries of late years habitually took the casuistry into their 
own hands. They were generally held to act with no more 
than a proper humanity to the prisoner ; but still people 
thought such juries, in the extreme rigour of ethics, incor- 
rect Whereas, if Bishop Gibson is right, w'ho allows a 
man to swear positively that he has not £5 a-year when 
nominally he has much more, such juries were even techni- 
cally right. However, this point is now, by Sir Robert 
Peel’s reforms, adjusted in coidhrmity to the equities of the 
cose, and so as to meet the noble sensibilities of juries more 
thoughtful, and the Christian scruples of those who are 
jealous not only of human life, but of human suffering in 
every degree. But there are other cases, and especially 
those which arise, not between different times, but between 
different places, which will often require the same kind of 
casuistry as that which is so ably applied by the good and 
learned bishop.^ 

^ The following paragraph In D© Quincey’s preface in 1 858 to the 
volume of his Collective Works which contains the reprint of hls 
paper on Casuistry may come in here properly as a footnote, inasmuch 
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V. Suicide. — It seems passing strange that the main 
argument upon which Pagan moralists relied in their un- 
conditional condemnation of suicide — viz. the supposed 
analogy of our situation in life to that of a sentinel mount- 
ing guard, who cannot, without a capital offence, quit his 
station until called off by his commanding officer — is dis- 
missed with contempt by a Christian moralist — viz. Paley. 
But a stranger thing still is that the only man who ever 
wrote a book in palliation of suicide should have been not 
only a Christian, not only an official minister and dignitary 
of a metropolitan Christian church, but also a scrupulously 
pious man. I allude, as the reader will suppose, to Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. PauVs, one of the subtlest intellects that 
England has produced.^ His opinion is worthy of solemn 
consideration. Not that 1 inysell* would willingly diminish, 

as it does not concern the paper as a whole, but only this particnlai 
portion of it : — “In speaking of the equation between the expenditure 
“ of a family In two remote times, or two remote places (as France 
“ and England) on the suggestion of the Chronicon Preeioaumy I 
“ omitted to fix the reader’s attention (as properly I shonld have done) 
“ upon a common oversight affecting such equations : viz. that very 
“ often a large share of the difference forms no exponent of the mere 
“ price scale ruling In the two countries compared ; since much of the 
“ difference should be often charged upon varying usages of life. For 
“ instance, about twenty-five years ago [about 1833] I saw a letter 
“ from a poor baronet, who had fixed his residence in Southern 
“ France, vaunting the prodigious cheapness of his own neighbourhood 
“ by comparison with any part of Great Britain. He had a large 
“ family of daughters, and an income of very little more than £600 
“ per annum ; and yet he descrifiod himself os keei)ing (and ordinarily 
“ using for the benefit of his five daughters) a coach -and-four. But, 
“ on fhrthor explanation, it came out that the usage of that province 
“ allowed him a large social intercourse without the cost of dinner- 
“ parties. Otherwise, in several points, England was the cheaper 
“ land. To A, therefore, on a review of all the circumstances, per- 
“ sonal as well as local, France might he much the cheaper ; to B, 
“ with very different habits, or a household very differently composed, 
“ England.”— M. 

1 John Donne, D.D., poet and theologian, horn 1573, died 1631. 
The particular work of Donne referred to is his ‘ * BiathaTiatos : A 
Declaralum of that Paradox or Thesis^ that Self-Homicide is not so 
naturally Sin that it may not be otherwise"' It was a posthumous 
publication in liondon in 1644 ; but Anthony Wood certifies (Ath. 
Oxon., ii. 503 of Bliss’s Edition) that he had seen the original is 
ponne’s hand in. the Bodleian. — ht 
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by one hair^s weight, the reasons against suicide j but it is 
never well to rely upon ignorance or inconsideration for the 
defence of any principle whatever. Donne’s notion was (a 
notion, however, adopted in his earlier years) that, as we do 
not instantly pronounce a man a murdei'er upon hearing that 
he has killed a fellow-creatui-e, but, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, pronounce his act either murder, or man- 
slaughter, or justifiable homicide, so, by parity of reason, 
suicide is open to distinctions of the same or corresponding 
kinds : that there may be such a thing as self-homicide not 
less than self-murder, culpable self-homicide, and justifiable 
self-homicide. Donne called his Essay by the Greek name 
BiathcmatoSy^ meaning violent death. But a thing equally 
strange, and a blasphemy almost unaccountable, is the fancy 
of a Prussian or Saxon baron, who wrote a book to prove that 
Christ committed suicide : for which he had no other argu- 
ment than this, — that, in fact, Christ had surrendered him- 
self unresistingly into the hands of his enemies, and had in 
a manner wilfully provoked his own death. This, however, 
describes the cose of every martyr that ever was or can be. 
It is the very merit and grandeur of the martyr that he 
proclaims the truth with his eyes open to the consequences 
of proclaiming it. Those consequences are connected with 
the truth, but not by a natural link ; the connexion is by 
means of false views, which it is the very business of the 
martyr to destroy. And, if a man founds my death upon 

^ This word, however, whioh occurs nowhere, that I remember, 
except in Lampridius, one of the Augustan historians, is there applied 
to Heliogabalus, and means, not the act of suicide, but a suicidal 
person. And possibly Donne, who was a good scholar, may So mean 
it to be understood in his title-page, Heliogabalus, says Lampridlus, 
had been told by the Syrian priests that he should be biathanatos — 
t.e. should commit suicide. He provided, therefore, ropes of purple 
and of gold intertwisted, that ho n)ight hang himself iroperatorlally. 
He provided golden swords, that he might run himself through as 
became Csssor. He had poisons enclosed in jewels, that he might 
drink his farewell heel-taps, if drink he must, in a princely style. 
Other modes of august death he had prepared. Unfortunately all 
were unavailing ; for he was murdered, and dragged through the 
conimon sewers by ropes without either purple or gold in their base 
composition. The poor fellow has been sadly abused in history ; but, 
after all, he was a mere boy, and as mad as a March hare. 
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an act which my conscience enjoins, even though I am 
aware and fully warned that he will found iny death upon 
it, I am not, therefore, guilty of suicide. For, by the sup- 
position, I was obliged to the act in question by the highest 
of all obligations — viz. moral obligation — which far tran- 
scends all physical obligation ; so that, whatever excuse 
attaches to a physical necessity, attaches, a fortioriy to the 
moral necessity. The case is, therefore, precisely the same 
as if lie had said, I will put you to death if the frost 
benumbs your feet.’^ The answer is, I cannot help this 
clfect of frost.” Far less can I help revealing a celestial 
truth. I have no power, no liberty, to forbear. When a 
wing of an army persists in regression exactly as its anta- 
gonist endeavours to force it into action, and still wheels 
away, turning upon the centre as a pivot, it is technically 
said to refuse itself. To a kindling enthusiasm for a truth 
simply great by its efl'ects a man may often refuse himself. 
But, if the truth is doubly great — great by its origin, great 
by its tendency — sometimes it will not submit to be refused. 
And, in killing me, he punishes me for a mere necessity of 
iny situation and of my secret knowledge. 

It is urged that brutes never commit suicide — except, 
indeed, the salamander, who has been suspected of loose 
principles in this point, but suspected merely under an 
old traditional conceit, founded in misinterpretation of 
equivocal appearances ; and I myself know a man who con- 
stantly affirmed that a horse of his bad committed suicide 
by violently throwing himself from the summit of a preci- 
pice. ‘‘But w'hy,” as I still asked him — “ why should the 
horse have committed felony on himself? Were oats rising 
in the market ? — or was he in love 1 — or vexed by politics 1 
— or could a horse, and a young one rising four, be sup- 
posed to suffer from tcedium vitm ? ” ^ Meantime, as respects 
the general question of brute suicides, two points must be 

1 I have Bince known other cases of the same class. But all alike^ 
were chargeable u]>on the precipice. There are instances on record of 
hounds in nearly an entire pack being carried headlong over a preci- 
pice in perhaps the mere moral enthusiasm of hostile pursuit. But 
the horses (all young) went over under mere ignorance of the ground, 
and consequent physical inability to check their own impetus. 
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regarded : — 1, that brutes are cut off from the vast world 
of moral and imaginative sufferings entailed upon man ; 
2, that this very iiumiinity presupposes another immunity, 

“A cool suspense from pleasure ami from pain,” 

in the far coarser and less irritable animal organisation 
which must be the basis of an insulated physical sensibility. 
By insulated 1 ni(*an, not extended through the unlimited 
propagation of sympathy. Brutes can neither suffer from 
intellectual passions, nor even, as I imagine, from very 
complex derangements of the nervous system ; so that in 
them the motives to suicide, the temptations to suicide, are 
prodigiously diminished. Nor are they ever alive to “the 
sublime attractions of the grave.^* It is, however, a humi- 
liating reflection that, if any brutes can feel such aspirations, 
it must be those which are under the cai‘e of man. Doubt- 
less the happiness of brutes is sometimes extended by men ; 
but also, too palpably, their misery. 

Why suicide is not noticed in the New Testament is a 
problem yet open to the profomul investigator. 

VI. Duelling . — No one case in the vast volume of casu- 
istry is BO difficult to treat with justice and reasonable 
adaptation to the spirit of modern times as this of duelling. 
For, as to those who reason all upon one side, and never 
hearken in good faith to objections or difficulties, such 
people convince nobody but those who were already con- 
vinced before they began. At present (1839) society has 
for some years been taking a lurch to one side against 
duelling ; but inevitably a reaction will succeed ; for, after 
all, be it as much opposed as it may to Christianity, duelling 
performed such important functions in society as now con- 
stituted — I mean through the sense of instant personal 
accountability which it diffused universally amongst gentle- 
men, and all who have much sensibility to the point of 
honour — that, for one life which it took away as an occa- 
sional sacrifice, it saved myriads from outrage and affronts — 
millions from the anxiety attached to inferior bodily strength. 
However, it is no part of my present purpose to plead the 
cause of duelling, though pleaded it must be, more fairly 
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than it ever has been, before any progress will be made in 
suppressing 

But the point which I wish to notice at present is the 
universal blunder in treating this subject of duels about the 
Romans and Greeks. They, it is alleged, ioiight no duels ; 
and occasion is thenc.e taken to make very disadvantageous 
rellections upon us, the men of this Gbristian era, who, in 
defiance of our greater light, do fight duels, or at least did 
80. Lord Bacon himself is duped by this enormous blunder, 
and founds upon it a long speech in the Star-Chamber. 

Now, in the first place, who does not see that, if the 
Pagans really were enabled by their religion to master their 
movements of pei-soiial anger and hatred, the inevitable 
inference will be to the huge disadvantage of Christianity ? 
It would be a clear case. Christianity and Paganism have 
been separately tried as means of self-control : Christianity 
has flagrantly failed ; Paganism succeeded universally ; not 
having been found unequal to the task in any one known 
instance. 

Oh, reader ! these are gross falsehoods. A profouuder 
error never existed. No religious influence whatever re- 
strained the Greek or the Roman from fighting a dueL It 
was purely a civic influence, and it was sustained by this 
remarkable usage — in itself a standing opprobrium to both 
Greek and Roman — viz. the unlimited licence of tongue 
allowed to anger in the ancient assemblies and senates. 
This liberty of foul language, this perfect licence to Billings- 
gate in its utmost extravagance, operated in two ways : — 
1. Being universal, it took away all ground for feeling the 
words of an antagonist as any personal insult ; so the 
offended man had rarely a motive for a duel. 2. The anger 
was thus less acute ; yet, if it \cere acute, then this Billings- 
gate resource furnished an inshintaneous valve for expectorat- 
ing the wrath. Look, for example, at Cicero’s orations 
against Mark Antony, or against Catiline, or against Piso 
This last person was a senator of the very highest rank, 

^ For De Qulncoy’a views on Duelling more at large, see the 
chapter of his London Reminiscences printed ante^ Vol, III, pp. 160- 
196, under the title “ Story of a Libel, with Thoughts on Duelling.*’ 
— M. 
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family, connexions ; yet, in the course of a few pages, does 
Cicero, a man of letters, polished to the extreme standard of 
Home, address him by the elegant appellations of “ filth,” 
“mud,” “carrion” (projectum cadaver). How could Piso 
have complained ? It would have been said, “ Oh, there*8 
an end of republican simplicity if ])lain speaking is to be 
put down.” And then it would have been added invidiously, 
“Better men than ever stood in your shoes have borne worse 
language. Will you complain of what was tolerated by 
Africanus, by Paulus JSmiliufl, by Marius, by Syllal” 
Who could reply to that ? And why should Piso have even 
wished to call out his foul-mouthed antagonist ? On the 
contrary, a far more genial revenge * awaited him than any 
sword could have furnished. Pass but an hour, and you 
will hear Piso speaking ; it will then be his turn — every dog 
has Ilia day j Piso will lay the lash into the scurrilous dog ; 
and, though not quite so ehxjuent as his malignant enemy, 
he is yet eloquent enough for revenge ; or, if he runs short, 
he can borrow from Tully what will meet the necessities of 
the moment ; he is eloquent enough to call Cicero “ filth,” 
“ mud,” “ carrion.” 

No ; the reason of our modern duelling lay deeper than 
all that ; it lies in the principle of honowr — a direct product 
of chivalry — as that wa.s in part a product of Chnstianity. 
The sense of honour did not exist in Pagan times. Bare 
nat)iral ecjuity, and the municipal laws — those were the two 
moral forces under which men acted. Honour applies to 
cases where both those forces are silent And precisely 
because the ancients had no such sense, and because their 
revenge emptied itself by the basest of vomitories — viz. foul 
speaking and licence of tongue — was it that the Greeks and 
Romans had no duelling. It was no glory to them that 
they had not, but the foulest blot on their moral grandeur. 


Part II 

“ Celebrare domestica facta.” — Hon. 

In a former notice of Casuistry I touched on such casea 
only as were of public bearings, or such as (if private) were 
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of rare occurrence and of a tragical standard. But ordinary 
life, in its most domestic paths, teems with cases of difticull 
decision ; or, if not always dillicult in the decision of the 
abstract question at issue, difficult in the accommodation of 
that decision to immediate practice. A few of these more 
homely cases, intermixed with more public ones, I will now 
select and review ; for, according to a remark in my first 
paper, exactly as social economy grows more elaborate does 
the demand sympatheticully strengthen for such circum- 
stantial morality. As man advances, casuistry advances. 
Principles are the same ; but the abstraction of principles 
from accidents and circumstances becomes a work of more 
effort. Aristotle in his Nicomacliean Ethics ” has not one 
case ; Cicero, tlirec^ hundred years after, has a few ; Paley, 
eighteen hundred years after Cicero, has many. Seneca, I 
think, h(U3 a few more than Cicero. In particular, he it was 
that first of all intro<luced for public discussion the very 
trying and afflicting collision between your private duties to 
a man who in past times has done you many eminent ser- 
vices and your public duties of hostility against that same 
man considered as a traitor to the state. Such a case is in 
itself a proof and an exemplification of a remark which I 
made just now — viz. lliut ‘‘os man advances^ casuistry 
advances 

There is also something in place as well as in time — in 
the people as well as the century — which determines the 
amount of interest in casuistry. I once heard an eminent 
person delivering it as an opinion, derived from a good deal 
of personal experience, that of all European nations the British 
tww that which suffei^ed most from remorse; and that, if 
internal struggles during temptation, or sufferings of mind 
after yielding to temptation, were of a nature to he measured 
upon a scale, or could express themselves sensibly to human 
knowledge, the annual report from Great Britain, its annual 
balance-sheet, by comparison with those from continental 
Europe, would show a large excess. At the time of hearing 
this remarkable opinion I, the hearer, was young, and I had 
little other ground for assent or dissent than such general 
impressions of national differences as I might happen to have 
ga^ered from the several literatures of Christian nations 
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These were of a nature to confirm the straiiger^s verdict ; but 
these were not Bufiicieiit. Since then, I have had occasion to 
think closely on that qm^stion. I have had occasion to 
review the puldic records of Christendom ; and, beyond all 
doubt, the public conscience, the international conscience, of 
a people is the reverbeiation of its j)rivate conscience. 
History is but the converging into a focus of what is moving 
in the domestic life below, — a set of great circles expressing 
and summing up, on a represenbitive dial-plate, the motions 
of many little circles in the machinery within. Now, 
History, what may be called the Comparative History of 
Modern Europe, couiitei signs the traveller’s opinion. 

“ So, then,” says a foreigncT, or an Englishman with 
foreign sympathies, an Englishman who has undergone a 
French mercurial salivation, and has imported (as the one 
great result of a continental training) the brilliant art of 
shrugging his shoulders — ‘‘ so, then, the upshot and amount 
of this doctrine is, that England is more moral than other 
nations.” Well,” I answer, “ and what of that ? ” Observe, 
however, that the doctrine went no further than as to 
conscientiousness ; the principle out of which comes sorrow 
for all violation of duty, out of which comes a high standard 
of duty. Meantime both the “ sorrow ” and the “ high 
standard” are very compatible with a lax performance. So 
that there was no such ostentatious pretension advanced as 
my opponents represent. But, suppose that I had gone os 
far as the objector supposes, and had ascribed a moral 
superiority every way to England, what is there in that to 
shock probability — whether the general probability from 
analogy, or the special probability from the circumstances 
of this particular case ? We all know that there is 
no general improbability in supposing one nation, or one 
race, to outrun another. The modern Italians have excelled 
all nations in musical sensibility, and in genius for painting. 
They have produced the largest quantity of good music. 
And four of their supreme painters have i)erhap8 not been 
approached hitherto by the painters of any nation. That 
facial structure, again, which is called the Caucasian, and 
which, tlirough the ancient Greeks, h{is travelled westward to 
the nations of Christendom, and through them (chiefly through 
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the British) has become the transatlantic hice, is, past all dis- 
puting, the finest type of the “ human face divine ” on this 
planet. And most other nations, Asiatic or African, have 
hitherto put up with this msiilt ; except, indeed, the Kalmuck 
Tartars, who are highly indignant at our European vanity in 
this mutter ; and some of them, says Berginann, the German 
traveller,^ absolutely howl with rage, wliilst others only 
laugh hysterically, at any man’s having the insanity to pre- 
fer the Grecian features to the Kalmuck. Again, amongst 
the old Pagan nations, the Romans seem to have had “ the 
call for going ahead ; and they fulfilled their destiny in 
spite of all that the rest of the world could do to prevent 
them. So that, far froirj being an improbable or unreasonable 
assumption, superiority (of one kind or other) has been the 
prevailing tendency of this and that nation at all periods of 
history. 

Still less is the notion tenable of any special improbability 
applying to this particular pretension. For centuries has 
England enjoyed — 1, civil liberty, 2, the Protestant faitli. 
Now, in those two advanbiges are laid the grounds and the 
presumptive arguments for a superior morality. But watch 
now the inconsistency of men : ask any one of these men 
who dispute this English pretension moi'dicus ^ ; ask him, or 
bid an Austrian serf ask him, what are the benefits of 
Protestantism, and what the benefits of liberty, that ho should 
risk anything to obtain either. Hear how eloquently he 
insists upon their beneficial results, severally and jointly ; 
and notice that he places foremost among those results a pure 
morality. Is he wrong ? No : the man speaks bare 
truth. But what brute oblivion he manifests of his own 
doctrine, in taxing witli arrogance any ptiople for claiming 
one of those results in esse which he himself could see so 
clearly, and ])ostulute so fiercely, in posse ! Talk no more of 
freedom, or of pure religion, as fountains of a moral pre- 
eminence, if those who have possessed them in combination 
for the longest space of time may not, without arrogance,^ 
claim the vanward place amongst the nations of Europe. 

So far as to the presumptions, general or special, so far as 

1 For Bergraai^n, see antCf Vol. VII, p. 9. — M. 

* i.«. bitingly, snappishly, obstinately.— M. 
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to the ])!ol)abilitie8, analogous or direct, in countenance of 
this British claim. Finally, when we come to the jjroofs from 
fact and historical experience, we might appeal to a singular 
case in the records of our Plxchequer : viz. that for much 
more than a century back our “ Gazette and other public 
advertisers have acknowledged a series of anonymous re- 
mittances from those who, at some time or other, had ap- 
propnated public moiK'y. I understand that no corresponding 
fact can be cited from foreign records, or was ever heard of 
on the Continent. Now, this is a direct instance of that 
compunction which our travelled friend insisted on. But I 
choose rather to throw myself upon the general history of 
Great Britain, upon the spirit of her policy, domestic or 
foreign, and upon the notorious records of her public morality. 
Take the case of public debts, and the fulfilment of contracts 
to those who (;ould not have compelled the fulfilment. We, 
we, we first set this precedent. All nations have now 
learned that honesty in such cases is eventually the best 
policy ; but this they learned from our experience, and not 
till nearly all of them had tried the other policy. We it 
was who, under the most trying circumstances of war, 
maintained the sanctity from taxation of all foreign invest- 
ments in our funds. Our conduct with regard to slaves, 
whether in the case of slavery or of the slave-trade — how 
prudent it may always have been we need not inquire ; us to 
its moral principles, they went so far ahead of European 
standards that we were neither comprehended nor believed. 
The perfection of romance was ascribed to us by all who did 
not reproach us with the perfection of Jesuitical knavery. 
Fimilly, looking back to our dreadful conflicts with the three 
conquering despots of modern history, Philip II of Spain, 
r.K3ni8 XIV, and Napoleon, we may incontestably boast of 
having been single in maintaining the general equities of 
Europe by war upon a colossal scale, and by our counsels in 
the general congresses of Christendom. 

Such a review would amply j\i8tify the traveller’s re- 
markable dictum upon the principle of remorse, and therefore 
of conscientiousness, as existing in greater strength amongst 
the people of Great Britain. On the same scale of proportions 
we may assume, in such a people, a Jceener sensibility to 
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moral distinctions ; more attention to shades of differenci; in 
the modes of action ; more anxiety as to the grounds of 
action. In the sjime jDroportions among tlie same people, we 
may assume a growing and more direct regard to casuistry ; 
which is precisely the part of (Ethics tliat will he continually 
expanding, and continually throwing up fresh questions. 
Not as though a moral principle could ever be essentially 
doubtful ; hut that the growing complexity of human actions 
will make it more mid more difficult in judgment to detach 
the principle from the circumstances, or, in practice, to 
determine the application of the principle to the facts. It 
will happen, therefore, as Coleridge used to say happened in 
all cases of importance, that extremes meet : for casuistical 
ethics will be most consulted by two classes the most opposite 
to each other — hy those who seek excuses for evading their 
duties, and hy those who seek a special fulness of light for 
fulfilling them. 


Case L— Health 

Strange it is that luoi'al treatises, when jirofessing to lay 
open the great edifice of human duties, and to expose its 
very foundations, should not have begun with, — nay, should 
not have noticed at all, — those duties which a man owes to 
himself ; luid, foremost amongst them, the duty of cultivating 
his own health. For it is evident that, from mere neglect of 
that one personal interest, which is at once a duty and a 
right, with the very best intentions possible, all other duties 
whatever may languish, or even become impossible ; for good 
intentions exist in all stages of efficiency, from the fugitive 
impulse to the realising self-determination. In this life the 
elementary blessing is health. What ! do I presume to place 
it before peace of mind 1 Far from it ; but 1 speak of the 
genesis ; of the succession in which all blessings descend ; 41 ot 
as to time, but the order of dependency. All inoriility* 
implies free agency ; it presumes beyond all other conditions 
an agent who is in perfect possession of his own volitions. 
Now, it is certain that a man without liealth is not uniformly 
master of his own purposes. He is not always, and in an 
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absolute sense, a free agent. Often he cannot be said either 
to be m the |)ath of duty or mt of it ; so incoherent are the 
actions of a man forced back continually from the objects of 
his intellect and choice upon some alien objects dictated by 
internal wretchedness. It is true that, by possibility, some 
derangements of the human system are not incompatible 
with happiness ; and a celebrated German author of the last 
century, Von Hardenberg — better known by his assumed 
name of Nt)valiH — maintained, that certain modes of ill 
health, or valetudinarianism, were pre-requisites towards 
certain modes of intellectual development. He drew this 
retinemeijJ^from his own case. But the ill health to which 
he could not have gone beyond a luxurious indis- 

positi^^p^ nor the corresponding intellectual purposes have 
bceij/^,jther than narrow, fleeting, and anomalous. Inflam- 
mj^'ory action, in its early stages, is sometimes connected 
with voluptuous sensations ; so is the preternatural stimula- 
tion of the liver. But these states, os pleasurable states, are 
transitory. All fixed derangements of the health are doubly 
hostile to the moral energies : first., through the intellect, 
which they debilitate unconsciously in many ways ; and, next, 
both consciously and semi -consciously, through the will. 
The judgment is, perhajis, too clouded to fix upon a right 
purpose ; the will too enfeebled to pursue it. 

Two general remarks nmy be applied to all interferences 
of the physical with the moral sanity : — 1. That it is not so 
much by absolute subtractions of time that ill health operates 
upon the serviceableness of a man as by its lingering effects 
upon his temper and his animal spirits. Many a man has 
not lost one hour of his life from illness whose faculties of 
usefulness have been most seriously impaired through gloom 
or untuned feelings. 2. That it is not the direct and knowm 
risks to our health w hich act with the most fatal effects, but 
the semi-conscious condition, the atmosphere of circumstances, 
wdtte which artificial life surrounds us. The great cities of 
Europe, perhaps Loudon beyond all others, under the modem 
modes of life and business, create a vortex of preternatural 
tumult, a rush and frenzy of excitement, which is fatal to far 
more than are ever heard of as express victims to that 
system. 
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Tlie late Lord Londonderry's ^ nervous seizure was no 
solitary or rare case. So nuich 1 happen to know. I arn 
well assured by medical men of j^reat London practice that 
the case is one of growing frecpiency. In Lord Londonderry 
it attracted notice for reasons of obvious personal interest, as 
well as for its tragical catastroplie. But the complaint, though 
one of modern growth, is well known, and comes forwaid 
under a most determinate type as to syni])tom8 among the 
mercantile class. The original predisposition to it lies 
permanently in the condition of London life, esp(;ci;illy as it 
exists for public meji. But the immediate exciting cause, 
which fires the train always ready for explosion, is invariably 
some combination of perplexities and deadly anxieties, such 
as are continually gathering into dark clouds over the heads 
of great merchants ; sometimes only teasing and molesting, 
sometimes menacing and alarming. These peiplexities are 
generally moving in counteracting ])ath8 ; some progressive, 
some retrograde. There li(‘8 a man’s safety ; moving on 
opposite tacks, these anxieties will not often be confluent. 
But at times it will happen that all meet at once ; and then 
comes a shock such as no brain already ])redispo8ed by a 
London life is strong enough (but more truly let us say, 
coarse enough) to support. 

Lord Londonderry’s case was precisely of that order. He 
had been worried by a long session of Parliament, which adds 
the crowning irritation in the interruption of sleep. The 
nervous system, ploughed up by intense wear and tear, is 
denied the last resource of natural relief. In this crisis, 

^ This expression — late Lord Loialonderry — now (1858) means the 
third lord, him that was Lord Stewart, having earned that earlier of 
his titles by the severe (almost the unexampled) service of watching the 
expenditure of the subsidy voted by Parliament to Sweden ; which 
subsidy Bemadotte (the greatest rogue, “pure and simple," that even 
Gascony bos ever turned out) anxiously tried to pocket, without doing 
the work that these wages represented. But Loid Stewart (then Sir 
Charles Stewart) watched the rogue, until he (the rogue) was obliged 
to sit down and cry. Lord Stewart, on the death of his brother, 
succeeded him in the title of Londonderry ; and at present he (tlie* 
third Lord Londonderry) is “ the late I^ord Londonderry." But wheu 
this was written, many years ago, the second Lord Londonderry, whom 
80 many of us remember as Lord Castlereagh, and who committed 
suicide in 1822, was the late Lord Londonderry. 
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already parilous, a new tempest was called in — of all the most 
terrific — the tempest of anxiety; and from what source? 
Anxiety from fear is bad ; from hope delayed is bad ; but 
worst of all is anxiety from responsibility, in cases where disease 
or weakness makes a man feel that he is unequal to the 
burden. The diplomatic interests of the country had been 
repeatedly confided to Lord Londonderry ; he had justified 
that confidence ; and he had received affecting testimonies of 
the honour and gratitude due to such services. A very short 
time before his fatal seizure, he had occasion U) pass through 
Birmingham ; he stopped only for the ])urpose of changing 
horses ; yet, in that brief interval, an expression of public 
enthusiasm, unpremeditated, but unanimous, had reached 
him ; and it affected him tlie more because Lady Londonderry 
was with him. At a moment when all the gentlemen of the 
place were assembled on ’Change, close to his inn, he had 
witnessed the whole^ assembly — no mob, but the collective 
good sense of the place — by one impulse standing bareheaded 
in his presence : a tribute of disinterested homage which 
affected him powerfully, and which was well understood as 
offered to his foreign diplomacy. Under these circumstances, 
could he bear to transfer the business of future negotiation ? 
Could he suffer to lapse into other hands, as a derelict, the 
consummation of that task which thus far he had so prosper- 
ously conducted ? Was it in human nature to do so ? He 
felt the same hectic of human passion which Lord Nelson had 
felt in the very gates of deatli, when some act of authority 
wius thoughtlessly suggested us belonging rightfully to his 
successor — ‘‘Not whilst I live, Hardy; not whilst I live.” 
Yet, in Lord Londonderry’s case, it was indispensable, if he 
would not transfer the trust, that he should rally his energies 
instantly ; for a new’ Congress was even then assembling. 
There was no delay open to him by the nature of the case ; 
the call was — NoWj now, my lord, just as you are, with those 
shattered nerves and that overworked brain, take charge of 
interests the most complex in Christen<lom ; in fact, of 
interests which are those of total Christendom. 

This struggle, betw'ceh a nervous system too grievously 
shaken and the instant demand for energy seven times intensi- 
fied was too much for any generous nature. A merely 
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ceremonial embaasy might have fulfilled its mission even 
under these drawbacks ; but not this embassy. Anxiety 
supervening upon nervous derangement w'as bad ; anxiety 
through re8ponsil)ility was worse ; but, through a responsi- 
bility created by grateful confidence, anxiety was an a}»peal 
through the very pangs of martyrdom. No brain could 
stand such a siege. Lord Londonderry’s gave way ; and he 
fell with the tears of the generous, even where they might 
happen to difler from bini greatly in politics. 

Meantime, this case, belonging to a class generated by the 
furnace of a London life, was in some quarters well under- 
stood even then j now^ it is generally known that, had 
remedies more potent and more active been applied, or had 
the sufferer been able to stand up under his torture until the 
cycle of the successive symptoms had begun to come round, 
he might have been saved. The treatment is now well under- 
stood ; but even then it was understood by some physicians ; 
amongst others by that Dr. Willis who had attended George III. 
In several similar cases overpowering doses had been given 
of opium, or of brandy ; and usually a day or two bad carried 
off the oppression of the brain by a tremendous reaction. 

Amongst the Quakers (who may be regarded as a monastic 
people) anomalous forms of nervous derangement are de- 
veloped ; the secret principle of which turns not, as in these 
London cases, upon feelings too much called out by preter- 
natural stimulation, but upon feelings too much repelled and 
driven in. Morbid suppression of deep sensibilities must lead 
to states of disease equally terrific, and possibly even less 
tractable ; not so sudden and critical it may be, but more settled 
and gloomy. I speak not of any phy sical sensibilities, but of 
those which are purely moral — sensibilities to poetic emotions, 
to ambition, to social gaiety, or to impassioned and exalted 
love. Quaker philosophy takes notice of no possible emotions, 
however modified or ennobled, as more or other than as 
morbid symptoms of a morbid derangement. Accordingly, it 
is amongst the young men and women of this body that the 
most afflicting coses under this eccentric type occur. Even^ 
for children, however, the systematic repression of all ebullient 
feeling must be perilous ; and would be more so, were it not 
for that marvellous flexibility by which nature adapts herself 
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to all changes — whether imposed by climate or by situation, 
by inflictions of Providence or by human spirit of system. 

I'hese cases I point to as formidable mementos — monumenta 
sacra — of those sudden catastrophes which either ignorance 
of what concerns the health, or neglect in the midst of know- 
ledge, may produce. Any mode of lifi*, in London or not in 
London, which trains the nerves to a state of permanent 
irribiti(m prepares a nidm for disease ; and unhapj)ily not for 
chronic disease only, but for disease of that acute order which 
tinishes tlnj struggle almost before it is begun. In such a 
state of habitual training for morbid action it has happened 
that one and the same week has seen the victim apparently 
well and in his grave. 

These, indeed, are extreme cases, though still such as 
threaten many more than they actually strike ; for, though 
uncommon, they grow out of very common habits. But even 
the ordinary cases of unhefilthy action in the system are 
sufficient to account for perhaps three-fourtlis of all the 
disquiet and bad temper which disfigure daily life. Not one 
man in every twenty-five is perfectly clear of some disorder, 
more or less, in the digestive system — not one man in fifty 
enjoys the absolutely normal state of that organ ; and upon 
that depends the daily cheerfulness, in the first place, and 
through that (as well as by more direct actions) the sanity of 
the judgnient. To speak strictly, not one man in a hundred 
is ])erfectly sane even as to his mind. For, though the 
greater disturbances of the mind do not take place in more 
than one man of each tliousand,^ those slighter shades that 
settle on the judgment, which daily bring up molesting 
thoughts such as a man would gladly banish, thoughts im- 
periously irritating at the moment, and wearing to the animal 
spirits — these derangements are universal. 

From the greater alike and the lesser no man can free 
himself but in the proportion of his available knowledge 
applied to his own animal system, and of the surrounding 

^ “ One man of each thousand ” ; — In several nations that has been 
found to be the average proportion of the insane. But this calculation 
has never been made to include all the slighter cases. It is not im- 
possible that at some periods the whole human race may have been 
partially insane. 
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circumstances, as constantly acting on that system. Would I, 
then, desire that every man should intermpt his proper studies 
or pursuits for the sake of superintending a medical discipline 
applied to his own case ? Not at all : nor is that requisite. 
The laws of health are as simple as the elements of arithmetic or 
geometry. It is required only that a man should open his eyes, 
to perceive the great elementary forces which su})port health. 

They are these; 1, the hlood requires motion; 2, the 
great central organ of the stomach requires exercise and 
adaptation of diet; 3, the nervous system requires regularity 
of repose. In those three functions of sleep, diet, exercise, is 
contained the whole economy of health. All three, of course, 
act and react upon each other ; and all three are wofully 
deranged by a London life — above all, by a Parliamentary 
life. As regards the first point, it is probable that any 
torpor, or even lentor in the blood, such as scarcely expresses 
itself sensibly through the pulse, renders that fluid less able 
to resist the first actions of disease. As to the second, a more 
complex subject, luckily we benefit not by our own brief ex- 
perience exclusively ; every man benefits practically by the 
traditional experieiice of ages, which constitutes the culinary 
experience in every land and every household. The inherit- 
ance of knowledge, which every generation receives, as to the 
salubrity of this or that article of diet, 0 ])erates continually 
in preventing dishes from being brought to table. Every 
man wonders, on reading the long list of edible substances 
forbidden by the Mosaic law, how the ordinary Jew could 
find time to watch this long prohibitory tariff. But that was 
done for him by proxy. The butcher was bastinadoed who 
offered for sale any prohibited article. The buyer was there- 
fore without anxiety. The same good office is performed for 
us all, Jews and Gentiles, by old traditional maxims embodied 
in immemorial usages. Each man’s separate experience adds 
something to arm him against the teniptation when it is 
offered ; and, again, the traditional experience far oftener 
intercepts the temptation. As to the third head, sleepy this 
of all i& the most immediately fitted by nature to the relief ^ 
of the brain and its exquisite machinery of nerves : it is, the 
function of health most attended to in our navy ; and of all 
it is the one most painfully ravaged by a Parliamentary life. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the three central forces of 
health — viz. motion^ red^ and temperance (or, by a more 
a<lequate expression, adajitaiion to the orgam) — are, in a certain 
^ross way, taught to every man by his personal ex))crience. 
The difficulty is — as in so many other cases — not for the 
understanding, but for the will ; not to know, but to 
execute. 

Now, here stops iu casuistry with two trtmiendous sugges- 
tions, sufficient to alarm any thoughtful man, and rouse him 
more effectually to the performance of his duty. 

First, tliat under the same law (whatever that law may 
be) which makes (or which is generally thought to make) 
suicide a crime must the neglect of health be a crime. For 
thus stand the two accounts — By suicide you have cut off a 
portion unhioum from your life : years it may be, but possibly 
only days. By neglect of health you have cut off a portion 
unhnoxtm from your life : days it may be, but also by possi- 
bility years. So the pnictical result may bo the same in 
either case; or, by jmssibility, the least is suicide. “Yes,’* 
you reply, the 'iiradical results ; but not the purpose — not 
the intention: ergoy not the crime.” Certainly not: in the 
one case the result arises from absolute predetermination with 
the whole energies of the will ; in the other, it arises in spite 
of your will (meaning your choice) — it arises out of human 
infirmity. But still the difference is as between choosing an 
act for its own Siike and falling into it from strong temjita- 
tion. I do not pretend to know whether, or iu what extent, 
suicide may be a crime. All that is wi*iipj)ed in clouds. But 
this is certain — that, in so far as it is criminal, habitual 
neglect of health must partake of that criminality. 

Secondly, that in every case of duty unfu Hilled, or duty 
imperfectly fulfilled, in consequence of illness, languor, decay- 
ing spirits, &c., there is a high probability (under the age of 
sixty-five almost a certainty) that a part of the obstacle is 
due to self- neglect. No man that lives but loses some of 
his time from ill health, or at lefist from the incipient 
forms of ill health — bad spirits, or indisposition to exertion. 
Now, taking men even as they are, statistical societies have 
ascertained that, from the ages of twenty to sixty-five, ill 
health, such as to interrupt daily labour, averages from seven 
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dayB to about fourteen per annum. In the best circumatanccs 
of climate, occupation, &c., one fifty -second part of tlie time 
perishes to the species — in the least favoui'able, two such 
parts. Conseipiently, in the forty -five years from twenty to 
sixty-five, not very far from a year perishes on an averaj^^e to 
every man— to some very much more. A considerable part 
even of this loss is due to neglect or mismanagement of health. 
Hut this estimate records only th(‘, lossof time in a pecuniary 
sense ; which loss, being powerfully restrained by self-interest, 
will bi‘ the. least ]»os.sible under the circumstances, ^fhe loss 
of energy, as applied to dutiim not connected with any self- 
inleaest, or also as ajiplied to tin; culture of luipgincss, will 
be far mon*. In so far as that loss emanaUis from dehtet of 
spirits, or other modes of vital 1-orpor, such as neglect of 
health has either cause<l or promoted, and such as care might 
have pri'vented, in so far tlie omission is chaigeable to oiir 
own re8i)onsibility, and is a modification of suicide more 
certainly criminal than that act of which it is the modifica- 
tion : because suicide viay have, at any rate, one mode of 
palliation to plead (I do not even guess in what proportion of 
cases it lias that plea) ; whereas wilful neglect of health never 
has it. Many men fancy that tlie slight injuries done by 
each single act of intemperance are like the glomoration ^ of 

^ ** Olomeration" : “ Rather a jied antic word, I should imagine,” 

says Mr. Snarl, critip-g<*ner.il for two pari.slios. No, Mr. vSiiarl ; not at 
all pedantic, unless inoonhe.nms are, i>cdantic. Let me presume to 
point out, even to the Hnarlian intellect, a beauty in Virgil (as also in 
other Latin poets) which liithcrto lins escaped notice. What docs 
glomerare mean ? Not simply to aggregate- or rnacen^ate\ bnt to do 
this after a certain model or fjishion. What hush ion V Why, what is 
it that you mean by a glomu'i^ from which word tlie vcrl) glnmero is a 
derivative ? The English word for glmius was in elder flays a bottom ; 
which term still survives in the old English of Laucasliirc ami York- 
shire. And I believe that Shakapero alluded to this technical word 
ill the mystery of weaving when ho styled one of his characters in the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” Bottom the weaver, Tlie glomus was a 
little wodlen implement ; of what exact shape I do not know ; but, 
when covered with worsted (or cotton, I presume), it ^ircsented a 
spiral circumvolution of the thread. Now, tlie aerial curvetings of a 
horse with his fore legs, the pawings which he describcH in the air, 
exactly repeat the 8i)iral windings of the thread u])on the glomus. And 
thence it is that Virgil describes a fiery horse iuh attempting gressus 
glomerare superhos — ^to wind as it were his Imnghty curvetings round 
some imaginary glomus made out of air or moonshine. 

VOL. VIU 2 A 
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mooiibeaniH upou moon) /eainH— myriads will not amount to 
a poHilive value. Perliapa they are wrouf^^ ; p08si))ly every 
act- nay, every separate jiulse or throb of intemperate sensa- 
tion“' is numbered in our own after-actions ; reproduces 
itself in some future pei'plexity ; come.s back in some rever- 
sionary shape that injures the freedom of a( 5 tit)n for all men, 
and makes {^mod men afflicted. At all events, it is an undeni- 
able fact that many a case of difflculty, which in apology for 
ourselves we very truly plead to be insurmountalde by our 
existing energies, has borrowed its sting from ])revious acts 
or omissions of our own ; it might not have been insurmount- 
able had we better clierished our ])hysical resourci's. For 
instance, of such a man it is said that be did not assist in 
roj Killing an injury from his friend or his native land. 
“ I'rue,” says his apologist, “hut you would not re((uire him 
to do so when he labours under ]>araly 8 iB “CVu’tainly 
not ; but p(irhaps he might have laboured under paralysia 
had he uniformly practised abstinence.”^ 

^ With respect to the nuiuageiueut of health, — altliough it is uii- 
iloubU'dly true that, like the “ })riinal charities,” ia the language of 
Woidsworih, in pro]»ortion to its importance it shines alike for all, and 
is dill used universally, — yet not the loss, in every age, some very 
ohstinatc prejudices have prevailed to darken the truth. Thus Dryden 
authorises the conceit that medicine can never be useful or requisite, 
because 

“ God never made his work for man to mend,” 

'J\) mend I No, glorious John, neither physician nor patient has any 
such presumptuous fancy ; we take medicine to mend the injuries 
produced by oiu- own folly. What the medicine mends is not God’s 
work, but our own. The mcdiciue is vl plus certainly ; but it is Siplus 
applied to a viinus of our own introducing. Even in these days of 
practical knowledge, errors prevail on the subject of health which are 
neither trivial uor of narrow operation. Universally, the true theory of 
digestion, as partially unfolded in Dr. Wilson Plulip’s experiments on 
rabbits, is so far mistaken, and oven inverted, that Lord Byron, when 
seeking a diet of easy digestion, instead of resorting to animal food 
broiled and underdone, which all medical men know to be the most 
digestible food, took to a vegetable diet, which requires a stomach of 
extra power. The same error is seen in the common notion about the 
breakfast of ladies in Eliziibeth’s days, as if fit only for plougbmeii ; 
whereas it is onr breakfasts of slops which require the powerl’nl organs 
of digestion. The same eiTor, iigain, is current iu the notion that a 
weak watery diet is lit for a weak person. Such a peisou peculiarly 
requires solid food. It ^ also a common mistake to suppose tha^ 
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Lot not the reader BUHpect me of the Popish doctrine that 
men are to enter hereafter into a separate reckonin^^ for eaeli 
separate act. Tiiat reckoniij}.f, we Protestants Ijclieve, no 
man could stand, and that some other resource must be had 
tlmn any personal merits of the individual. But still we 
should recollect that this doctrine, though providing a refuge 
for past oifences, provides none for such olfences as are com- 
mitted deliberately, with a prospective view to the benefits 
of such a refuge. Olfemd we may, mi<l we must ; but then 
our offences must come out of mere intirmity— not because 
we calculate ujion a large allowance being made to us, and 
say to ourselv(‘s, can do oicr peniknc^ hereafter: at 'prenent 
let us take out our allowance. 

Casuistry, therefore, justly, and without infringing any 
truth (d' Christianity, urges the care of health as the basis of 
all moral judioii, because, in fact, of all perfectly voluntary 
action. Kvery impulse of bad health jars or untunes some 
string ill the fine harp of human volition ; and, because a 
man cannot be a moral being but in the ]troportion of his 
free agency, therefore it is clear that no man can be in a 
high sense moral, except in so far as through liealth he 
commands his bodily powers, and is not commanded by 
them. 

Case II. — Lawk of Hospitality in Collikion with 
Civio Dutiek 


Suppose the case that, taking shelter from a sliower of 
rain in a stranger’s house, you discover proofs of a connexion 
with smugglers. Take this for <»iic pole of such case, the 
trivial extreme ; tlien, for the other pole, tlie greater extreme, 
suppose the case that, being liospitubly entertained, and 
happening to puss the night in a stranger’s house, you are 
so unfortunate as to detect unquestionable proofs of some 


because uo absolute illness i.s caused by daily errors of diet, these errors^ 
are piacticully caiicellutl. Cowper tlie poet delivers the very just 
opinion that all disordei’s of a function (as, suppose, the secretion of 
bile), sooner or later, if not corrected, cease to bo functional disorders, 
and become organic ; that is, in plain English, beginning vdth iiqnry 
to the mere ojjke of any organ, they end by attacking its substance. 
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dreadful crime, Ktiy murder, perpetrated in past times by one 
of tlie family. The ])riiicij)le at issue is the same in both 
cases — viz. the commajid riistiiig upon the conscience to 
forget private considerations and personal feelings in the 
presence of any Boleiun duty ; yet merely the difference of 
degree, and not any at all in the kind of duty, would lead 
]>retty generally to a separate practical decision for the 
several cases. In the last of tlie two, whatever might be 
the pain to a ijerson’s feelings, he would feel himself to have 
nf» discretion or choice left, lleveal he must ; Jiot only, if 
otliei’wise revealed, he must come forward as a witness, but, 
if not revealed, he must denounce — he must lodge an informa- 
tion, and that instantly ; else even in law, without question 
of morality, he makes himself a ))arty to the crime — an 
accomplice after the act. I'liat single consideration would 
with most men at once cut short all deliberation. And yet, 
even in such a situation, there is a possibh* variety of the 
case that might alter its complexion. Tf the crime had been 
committed many years before, and under circumstances which 
j)reclud(Ml all fear that the aune temptation qr the same pro- 
vocation should arise again, and with no lurking chance that 
an inm>cent person should fall under suspicion, most reflecting 
2)eople would think it the V)eiter course to leave the criminal 
to his conscience. Often in such denunciations it is certain 
that human impertinence, and the spirit which sustains the 
habit of gossip, and mere incontinence of secrets, and vulgar 
craving for being the author of a sensation, have far more 
often led to the jiiiblicatioii of the offence than any concern 
for tlm interests of morality.^ 

On the other liand, with resj^ect to the slighter extreme 
— viz. in a case where the offence is entirely created by the 
law, with no natural turpitude about it, and besides (which 
is a strong argument in the case) enjoying no sjiecial facili- 
ties of escaping justice — no man in the circumstances supposed 
would have a reason for liesitating. The laws of hospitality 
ai'e of everlasting obligation ; they are equally binding on 

^ Most confessions in ]>rison full within this category. They are 
special luxuries to all parties, especially to the criminal, whose only 
voxaiiou is that he cannot make ten confessions ; since ever after he 
becomes a 2>et, and is regularly fattened up for the scafl'old. 
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the host and on the guest. Coming under a man’s roof for 
one moment, in the clear character of guest, creates an 
absolute sanctity in the consequent relations which connect 
the parties. That is the popular feeling. I^'he king in the 
old ballads is always represented as feeling that it would be 
damnable to make a legal olfence out of his own venison 
which he had eaten as a guest. There is a cleaving pollu- 
tion, like that of the Syrian leprosy, in the act of abusing 
your privileges as a guest, or in any way profiting by your 
opportunities as a guest to the injury of your confiding host. 
Henry VII, tboiigb a prince, was no gentleman ; and in the 
famous cose of his dining with Lord Oxford, and saying at 
his departure, with reference to an infraction of his recent 
statute, My lord, I thunk you for my good cheer, but my 
attorney must speak with you,” Lord Oxford might have 
justly retorted, “ If he does, then posUu-ity will speak pretty 
plainly with your grace ” ; for it wjis in the character of 
Lord Oxford’s guest that he had learned the infraction of his 
law. Meantime, the general rule, and the rationale of the 
rule, in siudi cases, appears to be this : whenever there is, or 
can be imagined, a sanctity in the obligations on one side, 
and only a benefit of expediency in the obligations upon 
the other, the latter must give way. For the detection of 
smuggling (the particular offence supposed in the case stated) 
society has an express and separate machinery maintained. 
If their activity droops, that is the business of government. 
In such a case government is entitled to no aid from private 
citizens ; on the express understanding that no aid must be 
expected has so exj)en8ive an eatablishmeut been submitted 
to. Each individual refuses to participate in exposure of 
such offences, for the same reason that in some towns he 
refuses to keep the street clean even before his own door: be 
has already paid for having such work discharged by proxy. 


Case III. — Giving Characters to Servants who have 

MIBCONDUCTJED THEMSELVES 

No case so constantly arises to perplex the conscience in 
private life as this, — which, in principle, is almost beyond 
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Bolntion. Sometimes, indeed, the coarse realities of law step 
in to cut that Gordian knot which no man can untie ; for it 
is an actionable offence in Great Britain to give a cliaracter 
wilfully falsci. That little fact at once exorcises all aerial 
phantoms of the conscience. True: but this coarse machinery 
ap])lies only to those cases in which the servant has ])een 
guilty in a way amenable to law. In any case short of that 
no plaintiff would choose to face the risks of an action ; nor 
could he sustain it ; the defendant would always have a 
sutFicient resource in the vagueness and large latitude allowed 
to opinion when estimating the (pialities of a servant. Almost 
universally, tlierefore, the case comes back to the forum of 
conscience. Now, in tluit forum how stands the pleading ? 
Too certainly, we will suppose, that the servant luis not 
satisfuid your reasonable expectations. This truth you would 
have no dilhculty in declaring ; here, as much as anywhere 
else, you would feel it unworthy of your own integrity to 
equivocate — you open your writing-desk, and sit down to 
tell the mere truth in as few words as possible. But then 
flte])8 in the consideration that to <lo this without disguise or 
mitigation is oftentimes to sign a warrant for the ruin of a 
fellow-cnwiture — ami that fellow-creature possibly penitent, 
ill any case thrown u]>on your mercy. Who can stand this? 
In lower walks of life it is true that mistresses often take 
servants without any certificate of character ; but in higher 
grades this is notoriously uncommon, and in great cities 
dimgerous. Besides, the candidate may happen to be a deli- 
cate girl, imtapable of the hard labour incident to such a 
lower establishment. Here, then, is a c^e where conscience 
says into your left ear, Fiat juditia, mat cfflvm — “ Do your 
duty and defy consequences.’^ Meantime, into the right ear 
conscience says, “ But mark, in that case possibly you con- 
sign this poor girl to prostitution.” Lord Nel.son, as is well 
known, was once placed in a dilemma ^ eipially trying ; on 

^ “ Once pl/tjced in a dilemma " : — On the first expedition against 
Copenhagen (in 1801). He was unfortunately sccoikI in comniand ; 
his principal, a brave man in person, wanted moral courage — he could 
not face ^‘sponsihility in u trying slmjie. And, had he not been 
hles^ied with a disobedient secomi in command, he must liave returned 
home Tt infecta. 
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one side, an iron tongue sang out from the commander-in- 
cliicf (Sir Hyde Parker) Hetreat ; on tlie other, liis own 
orac-ulai’ heart sang to him Advance. ITow he decided is 
well known ; and the words in which he proclaimed his 
decision ought to be emblazoned for ever as the noblest of all 
recorded repartees. Waving his hand towards the admiraPs 
ship, he said to his own oflicers, who reported the signal of 
recall, ‘‘You may see it; I cannot; you know I am blind 
on that side.” ^ Oli, venerable blindness ! immortal blind- 
ness ! None so deaf as those who will not liear ; none so 
gloriously blind as those who will nut see any danger or 
difficulty — who have a dark eye on that side, whilst they 
reserve another blazing like a inetc-or for honour and their 
country’s interest. Most of us, I presume, in the case sUited 
al)Out the servant, hear but the whispering voice of conscience 
as regards the truth, and the thundering voice as regards the 
poor girl’s interest. In doing this, however, we (and doubt- 
less others) usually att-empt to compromise the opposite 
suggestions of conscience by some such Jesuitical device as 
this : — We dwell pointedly upon those good qualities which 
the servant really possesses, and evade speaking of any others. 
Put how, if minute, searching, and circumstantial inquiries 
are made by way of letter? In that case, we affect to have 
noticed only such as we can answer satisfactorily, passing 
the dangerous ones, as so many rocks, $nh silentio. All this 
is not quite right, you think, reader. Why, no ; so think 
we; but what alternative is allowed? Say, ye severest, 
what wmuld ye have done 1 In very truth, this is a dilemma 
for which casuistry is not a mateh ; unless, indeed, casuistry 
as ai’nnul and equip])ed in the school of Ignatius Loyola. 
But that is with us reputed a piratical casuistry. The whole 
estate of a servant lies in his capacity of serving ; and often, 
if you tell the truth, by one word you ruin this estate for 
ever. Meantime, a case vejy much of the same quality, and 
of even greater difficulty, is 

* He had lo.st an eye ; I forget whether at TenerifTe, or suhsequentlf 
at Aboiihir. [It was at neither, hut at ilie siege of Calvi ill 1794 
three years liefore the first, and four before the second. — M. | 
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Cask IV. — Criminal Prosecution of Fraudulent 
Servants 


Any reader wlin \h uot deeply read in tlie economy of 
English life will have a ihost inadecpiatc notion of the vast 
ex.tent to whicdi thia case occiira. I am well assured (for my 
information comes from (|nai‘ters judicially conversant with 
the question) that in no other channel of human life does 
tlierti How onedinndiedth part of tlni Jorhearance and the 
lenity which are called into action hy the relation between 
injured masters and their servants. 1 am informed that, 
were ev(‘ry third charge pursued eHectually, half the courts 
in Europt' would not sutlice for the cases of criminality 
which emerge in London alone under this head. All Eng- 
land would, in the course of five revolving years, have passed 
under tin; torture of subpaina, as witnesses for the pro8(*cu- 
tion or tin? defence. d’his multi])liaUion of cases arises 
from the coimddence of hourly opportunity with hourly 
temptation, both carried to the e.xtreme verge of possibility, 
and generally falling in witli youth in the olfenders. These 
aggravations of the danger are three several palliations of the 
crime, and they have weight allowed to them by the in- 
dulgent feelings of masters in a corresponding degree ; not 
one case out of six score that are discovered (while, perhaps, 
another six score go undiscovered) being ever prosecuted with 
rigour and effect. 

In this universal laxity of temper lies an injury too 
8(U*ious to public morals ; and the crime reproduces itself 
abundantly under an indulgence so Christian in its motive, 
hut unfortunately operating with the full effect of genial 
culture. Miisters who have made themselves notorious by 
indiscriminate forgiveness might be represented symbolically 
as gardeners watering and tending luxuriant crops of weeds 
or poisonous herbs in hot-beds or forcing-housea In London, 
many are the tradesmen who, being reflective as well as 
benevolent, perceive that something is amiss in the whole 
system. In part the law has been to blame, stimulating 
false mercy hy punishment disproportioned to the offence. 
But many a judicious master has seen cause to suspect his 
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own lenity as more mischievously operative even than the 
law’s harshness, and as an effeminate surrender to luxurious 
sensihililies. Those have not been the severest mastei*» 
whose names are attoclHul to fatal jirosecutions : on the con- 
trary, three out of four have been persons who looked forward 
to general consequences - having, therefore, been more than 
usually thoughtful, were, for that reason, likely to be more 
than usually humane. They did not sulfer the less acutely 
because their feelings ran counter to the course of what they 
believed to be their duty. Prosecutors often sleep with less 
traiujiiillity, during the progress of n judicial proceeding, than 
the objects of the prosecution. An Knglish judge of the last 
century, celebrated for his uprightness, used to balance 
against that pity so much vaunted for the criminal the duty 
of “a pity to the country.” But private prosecutors of their 
own servants often feel both modes of pity at the same 
moment. 

For this difficulty a book of casuistry might suggest a 
variety of riisources, not so much adapUal to a case of that 
nature already existing as to the prevention of future cases. 
Every mode of trust or delegated duty would suggest its own 
separate improvements ; but all improvements must fall 
under two general heads : first, the diminution of temptation, 
either by abridging the amount of trust repo.sed, or, where 
that is difficult, by shortening its duration and multiply- 
ing the counter-checks : secondly, by the moderation of the 
punishment in the event of detection, ns the sole means of 
reconciling the public conscience to the law and diminish- 
ing the chances of imjmnity. There is a memorable proof of 
the rash extent to which the London tradesmen, at one time, 
carried their confidence in servants. So many clerks, or 
apprentices, were allowed to hold large balances of money in 
their hands through the intervals of their periodical settlings 
that during the Parliamentary War multitudes were tempted, 
by that single cause, into absconding. They had always a 
refuge in the camps. And the loss sustained in this way was 
BO heavy, when all payments were made in gold, that to thtb 
one evil, suddenly assuming a shape of excess, is ascribed, by 
some writers, the first establishment of goldsmiths as bankers.^ 

^ f\r8t esldbli»hment of goldsmiUis ns bankers" i — Goldsmiths 
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Two oUuir consLlerations attach to this liead : — • 

1. known fact that large hreacLes of trust and enihezzle- 
inonts are greatly on the inerejise, and hjive Ikhoi since the 
nieinorahle case of Mr. Fauntleroy.^ America is, and will be 
for ages if the law of extradition should remain unchanged 
\writtm in 1846], a city of refuge for this form of guilt. 2. 
That the great training of the conscience in all which regards 
pecuniary justice and fidelity to engagements lies through the 
discipline and tirocinium of the humbler ministerial offices — 
thosi‘ of clerks, book-keepers, apprentices. The law acta 
through th(‘se oflices, for the um^on firmed conscience, as 
leading-strings to an infant in its earliest (dforts at walking. 
It forces to go right, until the choice maybe Mup])osed traiin*d 
and fully devidoped. That is the great function of the law, — 
a function which it will perform with more or less success as 
it is more or less fitted to win the cordial support of masters. 

Case V. — Veracity 

Here is a special “ title’’ (to speak with the civil lawyers) 
under that general claim put in for England with respect to 
a moral pre-eminence amongst the nations. Many are they 
who, in regions widely apart, have noticed with honour the 
English superiority in the article of veneration for truth. 
Not many years ago, two Englishmen, on their road overland 
to India, fell in with a royal cortege, and soon after with the 
prime minister and the crown prince of Persia. Tlie prince 
lionoured them with an interview : both parties being on 
horseback, the conversation was therefore reduced to the 
points of nearest interest. Amongst these was the English 
character. Upon this the prince’s remark was that what liad 
most impressed him with respect for England and her insti- 
tutions was the remarkable spirit of truth-speaking which 
distinguished her sons ; ns supposing her institutions to grow 
out of her sons, and lier sons out of her institutions. And, 

certainly acted in that capacity from an earlier period. But from this 
era, until the formation of the Bank of England in 1696, they entered 
more fully upon the functions of bankers, issuing notes which passed 
current in London. 

^ .Fauutleroy, ].<ondon bunker, hanged for forgery. — M, 
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indeed, well he might liave this feeling by comparison with 
his own countrymen : Persians have no prmciples apparently 
on this point — all is impulse and accident of feeding, 'riius 
the journal of the two Persian princes in Ixmdon, as lately 
reported in the newspapers, is one tissue of falsehoods : not, 
most undoubtedly, from any purpose of deceiving, but from 
the overmastering habit (cherished by their whole training 
and ex})erience) of repeating everything in a spirit of ampli- 
tication, with a view to the wimder only of the hearer. The 
Persians are notoriously the Frenchmen of the East : the 
same gaiety, the same levity, the same want of depth both as 
to feeling and principle. The Turks aixi supposed to be much 
nearer to the English : the S4'ime gravity of temperament, the 
same meditativeness, the same sternness of principle. Of all 
European nations, the French is that which least regards 
truth. The whole spirit of their })rivate memoirs and their 
anecdotes illustrat-es this. To point an anecdote or a repartee, 
there is no extravagance of falsehood that the French will 
not endure. What nation but the French would have toler- 
ated that monstrous fiction about La Fontaine, by way of 
illustrating his supposed absence of mind — viz. that, on 
meeting his own son in a friend’s house, he expressed his 
admiration of the young man, and begged to know his name. 
The fact probably may liave been that La Fontaine was not 
liable to any absence at all: apparently this “distraction” 
was assumed, as a means of making a })oor sort of sport for 
his friends. Jdke many another man in such circumstances, 
he saw with half an eye, and entered into the fun which his 
own imaginary forgetfulness produced. But, were it other- 
wise, who can believe so outrageous a self-forgetfulness as 
that which would ilarken his eyes to the very pictures of his 
own hearth ? Were such a thing possible, were it even real, 
it would still be liable to the just objection of the critics — 
that, being incredible in appearance, even as a fact it ought 
not to be brought forward for any purpose of wit, but only as 
a truth of jihysiology, or as a fact from the records of a 
surgeon. The inci'edulus odi” is too strong in such cases,* 
and it adheres to three out of every four French anecdotes. 
The French taste is, indeed, anything hut good in all that 
department of wit and humour. And the ground lies in 
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their national want of veracity. To return to England ; 
and, having cited an oriental witness to the English character 
on this point, let me now cite a most observing one in the 
West. Kant, in Konigsherg, was surrounded by Englishmen 
and by foreigners of all nations — foreign and hhiglish students, 
foreign and English merchants ; and he pronounce<l the main 
cliai'actei’istic feature of the English as a nation to lie in their 
severe reverence for truth. This from him was no slight 
}>raise ; for such was the stress he laid upon veracity that 
upon this one quality he planted the whole edifice of moral 
excellenc(‘. General integrity could not exist, he held, with- 
out vei’acity as its basis ; nor that basis exist without superin- 
ducing general integrity. 

This opinion, perluqis, many beside Kant will see cause to 
approve. For myself, I can truly say, never did 1 know a 
human being, boy or girl, who began life as a habitual under- 
valuer of truth, that did not afterwards exhibit a character 
conformable to that beginning ; such a character as, however 
superficially correct under the steadying hand of self-interest, 
was not in a lower key of moral feeling as well as of prin- 
ciple. 

But out of this honourable regard to veracity in Immanuel 
Kant bramdied out a principle in casuistry which most people 
will jironuiincc monstrous. It has occasioned much disputing 
backwards and forwards. But, as a practical principle of 
conduct (for which Kant meant it), inevitably it must be 
rejected, if for no other reason than because it is at open war 
with the laws and jurisprudence *of all Christian Europe. 
Kant’s doctrine was this, — and the illustrative case in which 
it is involved, let it be remembered, is his own ; — So sacred 
a thing, said he, is truth that, if a murderer, pursuing another 
with an avowed purpose of killing him, were to ask of a third 
l^emon by what road the fugitive had fled, that person is 
bound to give him true information. And you are at liberty 
to suppose this third person a wife, a daughter, or under any 
conceivable obligations of love and duty tf) the fugitive. 
Now this is monstrous ; and Kant himself, with all bis 
parental fomim'.ss for the doctrine, would certainly have been 
recalled to sounder thoughts by these two considerations — 

1. That, by all the codes of law received throughout 
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Europe, he who acted upon Kant’s principle would be* held 
a particeps crimmis — an accomplice before the fact. 

2. That, in reality, a just principle is lurking' under 
Kant’s paradox, but a princi])le translated from its proper 
ground. Not truth individual or personal, not truth of mere 
facts, but truth doctrinal — the truth which teaches^ the truth 
whitdi changes men and nations — this is tlie truth concerned 
in Kant’s meaning, had he explained his own meaning to 
himself more distinctly. Witli respect to that truth, where- 
soever it lies, Kant’s doctrine applies, — that all imm have a 
right to it ; that perhaps you have no right to suppose of 
any race or nation that it is not capable of j eceiving it ; and, 
at any rate, that no ciirumstaiices of expedience can justify 
you in keeping it back.^ 


Case VI. — The Case of Charles I. 

Many cases arise from the life and political difficulties of 
Charles 1. I’ut tliere is one so peculiarly pertinent to an 
essay which tuitertuius the gtmeral question of casuistry, its 
legitimacy, and its value, that with this, although not pro- 
perly a domestic case, or only such in a mixed sense, I shall 
conclude. 

No person has been so much attacked for his scruples of 
conscience as this prince ; and, what seems odd enough, no 
person has Imjcu so much attacked for resorting to books of 
casuistry, and for encouraging literary men to write books of 
casuistry. Under his suggestion and sanction, Sanderson 
wrote his book on the obligation of an oath‘^ (for which there 
was surely reason eiujugh in days when the democratic tri- 

^ It is remarkable enough that Kant was once nearly illustrating 
his own imaginary case. A murderer pursued him for nearly three 
miles on the high-road with the design of operating ; but, being a very 
religious man, on second thoughts, aud in deference to a point of 
casuistry, he preferred murdering a little girl ; and thus it happened 
that the transcendental philosopher escajied. 

Robert Riindersoij, Royalist divine, b«>ru 1587, died lh62, when Ce 
was Bishop of Lim;oln. 'I'he work of his referred to was JJe Juramenti 
Promissorii Obiifjationt'f published at Oxford 1616. Charles 1. valued 
it so much that he translated it into English with his own hand. — M. 
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buiiultj were foieing men to swear ^ to an etcetera '^) ; aud, by 
an impulse orij^inally derived from Aim, Jeremy Taylor wrote 
his “ Duetor Dubitautium {Le. “ Guide to the Scrupulous ® 
Bisliop Barlow his “ Cases of Conscience ^ ”, i^c. 

Eor this dedication of bis studies Cbarles has been plenti- 
fully blamed in after times. He wiis seekin^^ evasions for 
plain dutie-8, say bis enemiiis. He was arming himself for 
intrigue in the spirit of Macbiavel. But now turn to his 
history, and ask in wlmt way any man could have extricated 
himself from that labyrinth whicli invested his path but by 
casuistry. Gases the most dillicult are offered for his deci- 
sion : peace for a distracted nation in 1647, on ttirms which 
seemed fatal to the monarchy ; peace for the same nation 
under the prospect of war rising up again during the Isle of 
Wight treaty in 1648, but also under the cerUiinty of destroy- 
ing the Church of England. On the one side, by refusing, 
he seemed to disown his duties as the father of his people. 
On the other side, by yielding, he seemed to forget his 
coronation oath, and the ultimate interests of his peoph^, ; to 
merge, the future and the reversionary in tluj ])rese.ut and the 
fugitive. It was not within the possibilities that he could so 
act as not to offend one-half of the nation. Ills dire calamity 
it was that he must be hated act how he would, and must be 
condemned by posterity. Did his enemies allow for the 

^ Wliich, however, is untruly stated by all historians. 

De Quincey seems historically wrong hero. The famous “ Et- 
cetera Oath ” was not anything imposed by democratic tribunals, but 
was an oath devised in 1640 by the High Church or Laudiun party for 
vexing and depressing the Puritans. In one of the Seventeen Ecclesi- 
astical Canons of that year imssed by the Convocation of the Clergy 
which remained sitting after the dissolution of the Short Parliament, 
it was enjoined that every clergyman of the Church of England should 
give his oath never to consent to alter “the Government of this Church 
by Archbishops, Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons, &c., as it now 
stands established, and by right ought to stand.” 'J’ho form of the 
proposed oath caused a storm of comment. It was the first time, said 
the Puritan critics, that men had ever l>een required to swear to an 
etcetera ! — M. 

.Jeiviny Taylor’s Dmtar J tuhilantiiim was published in 1660. — 
M. 

* Thomas Barlow, born 1607, became Bishop of Lincoln 1676, died 
1691. Tn the list of his writings in Wood’s Ath, Oxon.y Bliss’s Edit., 
I do not find one with the exact title cited here by De Quincey. — M. 
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misery of this internal conflict '/ Milton, who never appears 
to more disadvanUige than when he comes forward against his 
sovereign, is indignant that Charles should have a conscience, 
or plead a conscjimce, in a public matter. Henderson, the 
celebrated Scdtch theologian, came, post from Ediiiburgli Lo 
London (vvluiuce lie went to Newcastle), expressly to combat 
the king’s scruples. And he also (in his private letters) seems 
equally enraged as Milton that Charles should pretend to any 
private conscience in a state question. ^ 

Now, let us ask, what was it that originally drove Charles 
to books of casuistry ? It was the deep shock which he 
received, both in his affections and his consciencii, from the 
death of Lord Strailbrd. Everybody had then told him, evmi 
those who felt how much the law must lu*, outraged to obtain 
a conviction of Lord Strafford, how many principles of justice 
must be shaken, and how sadly the royal word must suffer 
in its sanctity yet all had told him that it was expedient to 
sacrifice that noldeman. One man ought not to stand be- 
tween the king and his alienated people. It was good for 
the common welfare that Lord Stratford should die. Charles 
was unconvinced. He was sure of the injustice, and perhaps 
he doubted even of the expedience. But his very virtues 
were armed against his peace. In all j^arts of his life self- 
distrust and diffidence had marked his character. What was 
he, a single person, to resist so many wise counsellors, and in 
a representative sense to resist the nation ranged on the other 
side 1 He yielded, and it is not too much to say that he 
never had a happy day afterwards. The stirring period of 
his life succeeded — the ])eriod of war, camps, treaties. Much 
time was not allowed him for meditation. But there is 
abundant proof that such time as he had always pointed his 
thoughts backwards to the afflicting case of Lord Strafford. 
This he often spoke of as the great blot, the ineffaceable 
transgression, of bis life. For this he mourned in penitential 
words yet on record. To this he traced back the calamity of 

^ neudei Hoii hud been rcsideut mainly in London since 1643, when 
he went thitiier IVoin HfolJund to assist in the WesLiiiiiiator Assembly 
of Divines. His conferenceH witli the king at Newcastle were in May- 
July 1646 ; and he died in Edinburgh on the 19th August of the 
same year. De Quiucey’s representation of his spiiit and demeanour 
in the Conferences does him wrong. — M. 
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his latter life. Lord Strafford’s iiicniorable wonls, “ Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of princes,” rang for 
ever in hia ear. Lord Stratford’s blood lay like a curse upon 
his throne. 

Now, by what a pointed answer, drawn from this one 
case, might Charles have replied to the enemies I have 
noticed — to those, like so many historians since his day, who 
taxed him with studying casuistry for the pur[)ose8 of intrigue 
— -to those, like Milton and Henderson, who taxed him with 
exercising his ])rivate conscience on public (piestions. “ I 
had studi(.‘d no books of casuistry,” he might have replied, 
“ when 1 made my capital blunder in a case of conscience. 
I did not insist on my ]H‘ivate conscience ; woe is me that I 
did not ; 1 yielded to what was called the ])ublic conscience, 
in that one case which luis proved the alHiction of my life, 
and which, perhaps, it was that wrecked the national 
peace.” 

A more plenary answer there cannot be to thost’ who 
8upi»offe that casuistry is evaded by evading books of casuistry, 
’riiat dread forum of conscience will for ever exi.st as a 
tribunal of doubt and difficulty. The discussion must pro- 
ceed on some princii>le or other, good or bad ; and the only 
way for obtaining light is by clcjiring up the grounds of 
action, and applying the principles of moral judgment to 
such facts or circumstances as most frequently arise to pei*plex 
the understanding, or the alfections, or the conscience. 
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Few peo])lc neetl T)(‘ tuM tluit jiHsociatioim exist up and down 
Christeiuloiu having tlie ambitious objeet of abolishing war. 
Some go so far as to Ijelieve that tliis evil of war, so ancient, 
BO ubi(juitons, jukI a})])arciitly so inalienable from man’s 
position nj)on earth, is already doomed : that not the private 
associations only, but the prevailing voice of races the most 
civilised, is temling to cojihuleration against it ; that sentence 
of extermination has virtually gone forth ; and that all 
which remains is gradually to execute the sentence. Con- 
scientiously, I lind myself unable to join in these views. Of 
all romances, this seems to me the most romantic. Conse- 
(luently, when asked to become a member of any such 
association, I have always thought it most respectful, because 
most sincere, to decline. Yet, ns it is painful to refuse all 
marks of sympathy with persons whose motives one honours, 
I design at my death to bequeath half- a- crown as the 
foundation-stone of a fund for extinguishing war ; the said 
half-crown to be improved in all time coming for the benefit 
of the aforesaid fund, under the trusteeship of Europe, Asia, 
and America, but not of Africtu I really dare not trust 
Africa with money, so little is she able as yet to take care of 
herself. This half-crown (a fund that will overshadow the 
earth before it comes to be wanted, under the provisions of 
my will) is to be improved at any interest whatever — no 
matter what ; for the vast period of the accumulations will 
easily com2>ensate any tardiness of advance, long before the 

* Published by De Quiucoy in 1854 in vol. iv of the Collective 
Edition of his Writings ; but whether previously printed in any 
magazine I have not ascertained. In the American Edition no 
previous appearance is traced. — M. 

VOL. vm 2 B 
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tiiiu; coines fur its comnieuciii^^ payment ; a point which will 
be readily understood by any gentleman that hopes to draw 
upon the fund, when ho has read the following explanation. 

There is in Oeylon a granite or monumental pillar, 

of immemorial antiquity ; and to this pillar a remarkable 
legend is attached. The })illar measures six feet by six — i.e. 
thirty-six square feet — on the flat quadrangular tablet of its 
uj)per horizontal surface ; and in height the pillar measures 
several riyanas (which are Ceylonese cubits of eighteen inches 
each) ; but of these cubits there are either eight or twelve ; 
excuse me for having forgotten which. At first, perhai)8, you 
will be angry — viz. when you hear that this simple difference of 
four cubits, or six feet, measures a difference of your ex- 
■j:)ectations, whether you count those expectations in kicks or 
halfpence, that absolutely strikes horror into arithmetic. 
The singularity of the case is that the very solemnity of the 
legend, and the immeasurability of time, depend upon the 
cubical contents of the monument, so that a loss of one 
granite chip is a loss of a frightful infinity ; yet, again, for 
that very reason, the loss of all but a chip, leaves behind a 
time-fund so appallingly inexhaustible that everybody becomes 
careless about the four cubits. Enough is as goml iis a feast. 
Two bottomless abysses t<ike as much time for the diver as 
ten ; and five eternities are as frightful to look down as four- 
and-twenty. In the Ceylon legend all turns upon the in- 
exlianstiblo series of ages which this pillar guarantees. But, 
as one inexhaustible is quite enough for one race of men, and 
you are sure of more by iiieftahle excess than you can use in 
any consumption of your own, naturally you become generous; 
“ and between friends,^' you say, in accepting my apologies 
for the doubtful error as to the four cubits, “ what signifies 
an infinity more or loss 1 ” 

For the Ceylonese legend is this : that once, and only 
once, in every hundred years, an angel visits the granite 
pillar. This angel is dressed in a robe of white muslin, 
muslin of that kind which the Romans called aura Uxtilis — 
woven, as might seem, from zephyrs or from j)u1scb of the 
air, such in its transpurency, such in its gossamei* liglitness. 
Does the angel touch the pillar with his foot 1 Oh no I 
Even that would be something, hut even that is not allowed^ 
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In his soundless across it, lie sulTers the heui of his 

impalpable robe to sweep the surface as dreamily as a uiooii- 
beaiii. So much and no more of pollution he endures from 
contact with (*arthly objects. The lowest extremity of his 
dress, but with tlie delicacy of light, grazes the granite 
surface. And Uuit is all the attrition vvbich the sacred granite 
receives in the course of any one century ; and this is all the 
progress which we, jioor children of earth, in any one century 
make towards the exhaustion of our prison- period. But, argues 
the subtle legend, even that attrition, when weighed in 
metaphysical simlcs, cannot bo denied its value ; it lias 
detached from the jiillar an atom of granite dust, the ratio of 
which atom to a grain avoinlupois, if expressed as a fraction 
of unity, would by its denominator stretch from the 
Accountant" GcneraPs oflicc in Loudon to the Milky Way. 
Now, the total mass of the granite represents, on this sclieiae 
of payment, the total arrearage of man’s race, as debtors to 
Father Time and earthly corruption ; all this intolerable 
score, chalked up to our debit, we by ourselves and our 
jjosterity have to rub olf, before the granite will be rubbed 
away by the muslin robe of tlie proud Hying angel, hidbre 
time will be at an end, and the burden <d’ tlcsh accomplished. 
Some sceptics in Ceylon ofler bets upon the granite against 
the muslin ; conceiving that the attrition of the second by 
the first will far outrun the inverse attrition. But, at any 
rate, the muslin, being worn by an angel, will never need 
washing ; which, in oriental lauds, is the capital mode of 
attrition — human or angelic. And the local estimate may 
therefore be taken as correct, which expresses in terms that 
will astonish Baron Rothschild what is the progress in 
Ihjuidatiou which we make for each particular century. A 
billion of centuries pays off a quantity that is barely visible 
under a powerful lens. Despair seizes a man in contemplat- 
ing a single coupon, no bigger than a visiting card, of such a 
stock as this ; and behold we have to keep on paying away 
until the total granite is reduced to a level with a grain of 
mustard -seed. But, when tliat is accomplished, our last 
geneiution of descendants will he entitled to leave at 
Master Time’s door a P, P. C. card, upon seeing which the 
meagre shadow is bound to give a receipt in full for all debts 
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and arrears. Perhaps the reader and I know of debts on 
botli sides the Atlantic that have. no greater prospect of being 
paid oif much before this in Ceylon. 

Naturally, to match this order of debts, moving off so 
slowly, there are funds that accumulate as slowly. My own 
fund(Ml half-crown is an illustration. The half-crown will 
travel in the inverse ord(*r of the granite })illar. The pillar 
and the lialf-crown move u])on opposite tacks ; and there is a 
})oint of time (which it is for Algebra to investigate) when 
they will cross each other in the exact moment of their 
punctual decussation, as you sec it exprej:>sed in a St. Andrew’s 
Cross, or letter X. From this half-way )K)int of intersection, 
my aspiring hall-crown will tend gradually towards the fixed 
stars, 80 that piuhaps it might be right to make the man in 
th(‘- moon trustee for that part of the accumulations which 
rises above the optics of sublunary bankers ; whilst the Ceylon 
pillar will constantly unweave its own granite texture, and 
dwimlh; < arthward 8 . It is probable tliat each process will 
have reached its consummation about the same time. What 
is to be <lone with the mustard-seed Ceylon has forgotten to 
say. Put what is to he done with the half-crown and its 
surplus nobody can doubt after reading my hist will and 
testainiuit. After recating a few inconsiderable legacies to 
the three continents, and to the man in the moon, for any 
trouble they may have had in managing the hyperbolical 
accuiii Illations, I go on to observe tliat, when war is proved 
to have taken itself oH* for ever “ami no mistake” (because I 
foresee many false alarms of a jimpetual peace), a variety of 
inconveniences will arise to all branches of the United 
Service, not excepting even the Home Marines. Clearly 
there can be no more half-pay. Pensions are at an end for 
“ good service,” or fetch little more than Spanish and Greek 
bonds. Allowances for wounds cannot be thought of, when 
all wounds shall have ceased except those from female 
eyes — for which tlie Horse Guards is too little advanced in 
civilisation to make much allowance. Bargains there will be 
no nujre amongst auctions of old government stores. Birming- 
ham will he ruined, or so much of Birmingham as depended 
upon rifles. And the great Scotch works on the river Carron 
will be ruined for want of beef-steaks, so far as Carron 
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depenclefl for hoof npoii carroiiaclcs. Ol,lier arrears of evil 
will stretch out endlessly after the extinction of war, and 
would tend to general bankruptcy were they not all charged 
upon the interminable sinking fund of my balf-crown. 

Upon this fund it is (a fund able to meet anything by 
the time it is wanted) that I charge once and for ever the 
general relief of all debts, deficiencies, or burdens incident to 
the ftnal extinction of war. 1 charge the fund with a per- 
petual allowance of half-pay to all the armies of earth ; or 
indeed, whilst my liaiid is in, I charge it with fall pay. 
And I strictly enjoin upon my trustees and executors, but 
especially U})on the man in the moon, if his unsocial life has 
left him one spark of gcmtlenuinly feeling, that he and tln^y 
shall construe all claims liberally ; nay, with that riotous 
liberality which is safe and becoming when applied to a fund 
so inexhaiiHtible. Yes, reader, my fund will be inexhaust- 
ible, seeing that it cannot cease growing so long as war con- 
tinues to exist. Of necessity, therefore, the imtxhaustibility 
of my {U’ovisional fund is concurrent with that of the granite 
pillar ill Ceylon. 

'iret why, or on what principle ? It is because I see a 
twofold necessity for war: — 1st, a ])hyBical necessity arising 
out of man^s nature when combined with man’s situation ; 
2dly, a moral necessity connected with beiielits of compensa- 
tion, such as continually lurk in evils acknowledged to be 
such — a necessity under which it becomes lawful to say that 
war ought to exist, as a balance to opposite tendencies of a 
still more evil character. War is the mother of wrong and 
spoliation : granted ; but, like other scourges in the divine 
economy, war purifies and redeems itself when viewed as a 
counterloree to greater evils that could not otherwise be 
intercepted or redressed. In two different meanings we say 
that a thing is neces.sary : either in that case where it is 
inexorably forced on by some sad overruling ])rinciple which 
it is vain to fight against ; or, 2dly, in that case where an 
instrument of sorrowful consequences to man, that separately 
would have been hateful, passes mysteriously into an object 
of toleration, of hope, or even of prayer, as a counter-venom 
to the taint of .some more mortal poison. Poverty, for 
instance, stands in both categories of this twofold necessity. 
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Afl a f^rowUi of ]>liysical neccwBity, it forms part of the primal 
curse ; and the 8ori))UireH warn iia that it will never cease 
out of the land. Jhit, by the grandeur of man’s nature, it is 
diHHrriied of its sting ; and, acting Jis a moral coercion upon 
the liuinan will, it extorts innumerable graces of patience, of 
heroic resistance, of lieaven-born energy, that would else have 
languished. War stands, or seems to stand, upon the same 
double basis of nec.essity ; a primary necessity that belongs 
to our human degradations, a secondary one that towers by 
means of its moral relations into the region of our 
im[)aHHioned grandeurs. The two propositions on which I 
take my stand are these : — Ist, I'hat there are nowhere 
latent in society any powers by which it can effcictually 
operate on war for its extermination. The machinery is not 
there. ^J'he game is not within the compJiss of the cards. 
2dly, That this defect of power is — not a curse, but on the 
whole a l)lessing from century to century, if it is an incon- 
venience from year to year. The Abolition Committees, it 
is to be feared, will bo very angry at both propositions. 
Yet, gentlemen, hear me — strike, but hear me. That^s a 
sort of plagiarism from Themistocles. But never mind. I 
have as goo<l a right to the words, until translated back into 
Greek, as that moat classical of yellow admirals. I protest 
that 1 should have used these words even if Themistocles 
had absconded into Scythia in his boyhood. “ Pereant qui 
ante nos nostra dixerunt I ” 

The first proj»osition is that war cannot be abolished ; the 
second, and more offensive, that war not to be abolished. 
First, therefore, concerning the first. How came it into any 
man’s heart, first of all, To conceive so audacious an idea as 
that of a conspiracy against war? Whence could he draw 
any vapour of hope to sustain his preliminary steps ? And, 
in framing his plot, which way did he set his face to look 
out for accomplices ? Revolving this question in times past, 
1 came to the conclusion that perhaj^s this colossal project of 
A war against war had been first put in motion under a mis- 
conception (natural enough, and countenanced by books) as 
to the true historical origin of wars in many notorious 
instances. If these had arisen on trivial impulses, a trivial 
resistance might have intercepted them. The one mistake 
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nii^ht autliorifip. the other. If a man hoa once perauaded 
himself that l<*nK> costly, and hloody warn liad arisen upon a 
point of ceremony, upon a janwmal pique, uj)on a hasty 
word, upon some (ixfdosion of momentary c/ipriee, it is a 
natural infercmce that strenoth of national will, and public 
combinations for resistance, might ])rovo redundantly effective 
when pointed against personal and casual authors of war so 
weak and so flexible to any stern counter-volition as tliose 
WAist b(5 presumed whose wars had argued so much of vicious 
levity. "J'he inference is unexcej)tionable : it is the premises 
that are unsound. Anecdotes of war as having emanated 
from a lady’s tea-table or toilet would authorise sncli infer- 
ence as to the facilities of controlling them. Ihit the anec- 
dotes themselves are false, or false substantially. All 
anecdotes, I fear, are false. I am sorry to say so ; but my 
duty to the reader extorts from me the disagreeable con- 
fession, as upon a matter specially investigated by myself, 
that all dealers in anecdotes are tainted with mendacity. 
Rarer than the jdaenix is that virtuous man (a monster he is 
— nay, ho is an impossible man) who will consent to lose a 
prosperous anecdote on the consideration that it happens to 
be a lie. All history, therefore, being built partly, and 
some of it altogether, upon anecdotagc, must be a tissue of 
falsehooda 8uch, for the most part, is the history of Sue- 
tonius, who may be esteemed the father of anecdotage ; and, 
being such, he (and not Herodotus) should have been 
lionoured with the title Father of Lies. Such is the Augustan 
History, which is the main relique of the Roman Empire^ ; 
such is the vast series of French Memoirs, now stretching 
through more than three entire centuries. Universally, it 
may he received as a rule that, when an anecdote involves a 
stinging repartee, or collision of ideas fancifully and 
brilliantly related to each other by re8emblanc(^ or contrast, 
then you may challenge it as false. One illustration of 
which is that pretty nearly every memorable propos^ or 
pointed repartee, or striking mot, circulating at tins moment^ 
in Paris or London lis the undoubted property of Talleyrand 
(that eminent knave), was ascribed in the year 1814-15, at 
the Congress of Vienna, to the Prince de Ligne. About fifty 
' For account of the A\igustan History see ante, Vol. VI, p. 241. — 
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years (*srli(tr, many of tlie same wots were ascribed to that 
same Prinee de bigne, Uien a yoiin^ man ; twenty or thirty 
years earlier still they had been aseribed to Voltair(‘, and so 
on, rejjjressi vely, to many other wits (knaves or not) ; until, 
at length, if you ])erHist in backing far enough, you find 
yourself amongst Pagans, with the very same repartee, &c., 
doing duty in pretty good Greek ^ ; sometimes, for instance, 
in Hicrocles, sometimes in Diogenes Laertius, in Plutarch, or 
in Athenauis. Now the thing claimed by so many people 
could not belong to all of them ; all of them, you know, 
could not be the inventors. Logic and common sense unite 
in showing us that it must have belonged to the moderns, 
who had clearly been hustled and robbed by the aiuMents, so 
much more likely to commit a robbery than Christians, — 

* 'riiis is literally true, more frequently than would he supposed. 
Por instunce, a jest often ascribed to Voltaire, an<l of late pointedly 
reclaimed for him by Lord Ifrougbain, as being one that he (Lord B.) 
could swear to for his, so characteristic seemed the impression of Vol- 
taire’s mind upon tlie tournure of the sarcasm, unhappily for this 
waste of sagacity, may be found recorded by Fabricius in tlie “ Biblio- 
theca Gneca ” as the jest of a Greek who has been dead for about 
seventeen centuries. The man certainly did utter the jest, and 1750 
years ago. Ihit who it was that lie stole it from is another question. 
To all appearance, and according to Lord Brougham’s opinion, the 
party robbed must have been M. de Voltaire. I notice the case, how- 
ever, of the Greek thefts and frauds committed upon so many of our 
excellent wits belonging to the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries 
chiefly with a view to M. de Talleyraml, that rather middling bishop, 
but very eminent knave. He also has been extensively robbed by the 
Greeks of the second and third centuries. How else can you account 
for so many of his sayings being found amongst their pages ! — a thing 
yon may ascertain in a moment, at any police office, by having the 
Greeks searclmd, for surely you would never think of searching a 
bishop. Moat of the Talleyrand jewels will be found concealed 
amongst the goods of these unprincipled Greeks. But one, and the 
moat famous in the whole jewel-case, sorry am I to confess, was nearly 
stolen from the bishop, not by any Greek, but by an 'English winter, 
viz. Goldsmith, who must have been dying about the time that the 
Right Reverend French knave had the goodness to be bom. That 
famous mot about language, as a gift made to man for the purpose of 
conceeding his thoughts, is lurking in Goldsinith’.s Essays. Think of 
that 1 Already, in his childhood, whilst the bishop was yet in petti- 
coats, and almost as soon as he had begun to curse and to swear 
plainly in French, an Irish vagabond had attempted to swindle him 
out of that famous witticism which has since been as good as a life- 
annuity to the venerable knave’s literary fame. 
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tlieno ancients being all Gentiles — Pagans — Heathen dogs. 
What do I ititer from this? VVhy, that, any solution 
of the case, hardly one worthy saying can be mentioned, 
hardly one jest, pun, or sarcasm, which has not been the 
occasion and subject of many falsehoods — as having been 
a a- (and men-) dadondy transferred from generation to 
generation, sworn to in every age as this man’s property, or 
that man’s, by people that must have known they were 
lying, until you retire from the investigation with a convic- 
tion that under any system of chronology the science of lying 
is the only one that has never drooped. Date froiti Anno 
Domini or from the Julian era, patronise Olympiads or 
patronise (as I do, from misanthropy, because nobody else 
'uyill) the era of Nabonasaar — no matter. Upon every road, 
thicker than milestones, you see records of human mendacity, 
or (which is much worse in my opinion) of human sympathy 
with other peof)le’s mendacity. 

This digression, now, on anecdotes,^ is what the learned 
call an excursusy and, I am afraid, too long by half ; not 
strictly in proportion. But don’t mind that I’ll make it 
all right, l)y being too short upon something else, at the 
next opportunity; and then nobody can complain. Meantime 
I argue that, as all brilliant or epigrammatic anecdotes are 
pr()bably false, more especially such are all those anecdotes 
which, for the sake of raising wonderment, trace great wars 
to trivial domestic brawls. For instance, we have a French 
anecdote, from the latter part of the seventeenth century, 

^ The word anecdotes ” first, I believe, came into currency about 
the mi<ldle of the sixth century, from the use made of it by Procopius. 
Literally^ it indicated nothing that could interest either public malice 
or public favour; it promised ov\y unpublished notices of the Emperor 
Justinian, his wife Theodora, Narses, Belisarius, &c. But why had 
they been unpuidished ? Simply because scandalous and defamatory ; 
and hence, from the interest which invested the case of an imi)erial 
court so remarkable, this oidique, secondary, ami purely accidental 
modification of the word came to iidluenco its acceptation. So 

arose the word ; but the thing arose wUh Suetonius, that dear, excel- 
lent, and hard-working “ father of lies^' [Of several works of Pio- 
copius, a Byzantine liistorian of the sixth century, one is entitled 
Anecdoia\ a comjKmnd Greek word meaning ^^not given out '* — 
things unpublished^* “secret stories.” Four centuries earlier 
Suetonius had set the example in Latin without the name. — M.] 
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which aecribos one bloody war to the accident of a little 
“iniff” arifsinj^ between the hin^ and his minister upon 
some such trifle as the situation of a palace window. Again, 
from the early part of the eighteenth century, we have an 
English anecdote ascTihing cons(*quonces no less bloody to a 
sudden feud l)etween two h-nlies, tracing itself up to a pair of 
gloves ; 80 that, in elfect, the war and the gloves form the 
two ]K)le8 of the transaction. Tlarlequin throws a ])air of 
Linn*rick gloves into a corn-mill ; and the spectator is 
astonished to see the gloves immediately issuing from the 
hop])(U', well ground into seven armies of fifty thousiuid men 
eacli, with parks of artillery U) correspond. In these two 
anecdoU‘8 we recognise at once the able and mendacious 
artist arranging his materials with a pious regard to 
theatrical elfect. The story, for examjde, of the French 
minister Louvois, and the adroitness with which he fastened 
upon great foreign potentates, in tlie shape of war, tliat irri- 
tability of ti'inper in liis royal master which threatened to 
consume himself ; the di[)lomatic address with which he 
transmuted suddenly tlie task of skirmishing daily in council 
with his own sovereign into that far jollier mode of disputa- 
tion wluwe one replies to all objections of the very keenest 
logician either with round shot or with grape : here is an 
anecdote which (for my own ]>art) I am inclined to view as 
pure gaseouade. But, suppose the story true, still it may 
happen that a better valuation of it may disturb the whole 
edifice of logical inferences by which it seemed to favour the 
speculations of the war abolitionists. Such a tale, or the 
English tale of the gloves, being supposed true, it would 
8(a‘m to follow that war and the purposes of war were pheno- 
mena of chance growth, not attached to any instinct so 
ancient, or so grooved into the dark necessities of our nature, 
as we had all taken for granted. Usually, we rank war 
with hunger, with cold, with sorrow, with death, afflictions of 
our liuinaii state that spring up as inevitably without sepa- 
rate culture, and in defiance of all hostile culture, as verdure, 
as weeds, and as flowers that overspread in sjiring-time a 
fertile soil without needing to be sown or watered : awful is 
the necessity, as it seems, of all such attiictious. Yet, again, 
if (as these anecdotes imply) war could by possibility depend 
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frequently on ncciflentfl of personal temperament, on irrita- 
bility in a sensual kinjjj, woun(le<l sensibilities of pride 
between two sensitive, ladies, there, in a inonicnt shone forth 
a lij^dit of liope upon the e.riisade against war. If j>ei'mnal 
accidents, and accidents so trivial, could, to any serious 
extent, be aniougst the causes of war, then it would become 
a hopeful duty to preconcert personal combinations that should 
take an opposite, direction. If casual causes could be sup- 
posed chielly to have promoted war, liow easy for a nation 
to arrange permanent and determinate causes against it ! 
The logic of these anec^dotes seemed to argue tliat the foun- 
tains of war were hdt to the government of chance and the 
windiest of levities ; that war was not in reality roused into 
activity by the evil that resides in the Imman will, but, on 
the contrary, hy the simple defect of any will energetic 
enougli to face and control them. Multitudes of evils exist 
in our social systimi merely beciause no steadiness of attention, 
nor action of conihined will, has been converged upon them. 
War, hy the silent evidence of these anecdotes, seemed to lie 
amongst that class of evils. A new era might be expected 
to commence from the moment when the true sources of the 
evil were detected ; and the evil would he half conquered 
from the moment that it should be traced to a trivial or a 
personal origin. 

All this was plausible, but false. The anecdotes, and all 
similar anecdotes, might tell the truth, but not the whole 
tnith. The logical vice in them was that they confounded 
an occasion with a cause. The king’s ill temper, for instance, 
acting through the levity and impatience of the minister, 
might be the CMUsa occasio'nalu of the war, hut not its true 
caum efficiens. What v^as ? Where do the true and ultimate 
causes of war, as distinguished from its proximate excite- 
ments, find their lodgment and abiding ground ? They lie 
in the system of national competitions ; in the common 
political system to which all individual nations are unavoid- 
ably parties ; in the system of public forces distributed 
amongst a number of rival nations, with no internal principle 
for adjusting the equilibrium of these forces, and no Council 
of Amphictyous for deciding disputes. Here lies the matrix 
of war — viz. in a system of interests that are dangerously the 
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siinie, and tlierefore the parentw of rivalships too keen ; that 
are (iHiigeroUHly different, and therefore the parente of aliena- 
tion too wide. All war is a distinctive nims for redressing 
the errors of equilibriuin in the relative position of nations 
ainongst nations. Every nation’s duty, first, ini<lst, and lost, 
is to itself. No nation can be safe from continual losses of 
ground, but by continual jealousies, watchings, and ambitious 
strivings to mend its own position. Civilities and high-bred 
courtesies pass and ought to pass between nations ; that is 
the graceful drapery which shrouds* their natural, fierce, and 
tiger- like relations to each other. But the glaring eyes, 
which express this deep and inalienable feroe.ity, look out at 
intervals from below those gorgeous draperies ; and at 
intervals the acts suitable to such a temper vinst come for- 
ward. Mr. Carter was on terms of the most exquisite 
dissimulation with his lions and tigers ; but, as often as he 
trusted his person amongst them, if, in the midst of infinite 
politeness exchanged on all sides, he saw a certain portentous 
expression of mutiny kindling in the eyeball of any discon- 
tented tiger, all was lost unless he came down instantly upon 
that tiger’s skull with a blow from an iron bar that suggested 
something like apoplexy. On such terms do nations meet 
in diplomacy ; high consideration for each other does not 
conceal the basis of enmity on which they rest ; an enmity 
that does not b(dong to their feelings, but to the necessities 
of their position. Every nation in negotiating has her right 
hand upon the hilt of her sword, and at intervals playfully 
unsheaths a little of its gleaming hlade. As things stand at 
present, war and peace are bound togetlier like the vicissitudes 
of day ami night, of Castor and Pollux. It matters little 
which bucket of the two is going up at the luomcut, which 
going down. Both ar(i steadfast ly tied by a system of alter- 
nations to a revolving wheel; and a new war as cerbiinly 
becomes due during the evolutions of a tedious peace as a 
new peace may be looked for during the throes of a bloody 
war. Consequently, when the arrogant Louvois carried a 
war to the credit of his own little account on the national 
ledger of France, this coxcomb well knew that a war was at 
any rate due about that time. Irritable or not irritable, with 
a puppy for his minister or not, the French king would 
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naturally, witliin a year or two, have been carried headlong 
into war by the mere Byntem of Europe. So much had the 
causes of comjjlaiiit reciprocally accumulated. The account 
must be cleansed, the court roll of grievances must be i)uiged. 
With reHj)ect to the two English ladies, again, it is still more 
evident that they could not have caused a war by pulling caps 
with each other, since the grounds of e.veiy war— what had 
caused it, and what })rolonged it — wtjre sure to be sternly 
Bcrutinised by Parliament at each annual revision of the 
national finances. These ladies, and even the French cox« 
comb, could not have mused a war ; they at the utmost 
might have claimed a distinction such as that which belonged 
to a particular Turkish gunner at Navarino — viz. that he, 
by firing tlu; first shot without ordttrs, did (as a mattor of fact) 
unmuzzle the whole of that dn^adful iron liurricane from four 
nations which instantly followed, but which (be it known to 
the gunner) could not have been delayed for fifty minutea 
longer (sucli was the temper of the Hhi'kish forces) whether 
he had fired, or had forliorne to fire, the unauthori.sed shot.^ 
One of the earliest aspects undei which this moral necessity 
for war forces itself iiiioii our notice is its phy.sical necessity. 
I mean to say that one of the earliest re^isons why war ought 
to exist is because, under any mode of sujipressing war, 
virtually it will e.\i8t. Banish war us now administered, and 
it will revolve upon us in a worse shape ; that is, in a shape 
of prcdatoiy and ruffian war, more and more licentious, as it 
enjoys no privilege or sufFeranue, by the supposition, under 
municipal laws. Will the causes of war die away because 
war is forbidden ? Certainly not ; and the only result of 
the prohibition would be to throw back the exercise of war 
from national into private and mercenary bands ; and that is 
precisely the retrograde or inverted course of civilisation ; 
for, in the natural order of civilisation, war passes from the 
hands of knights, barons, insulated cities, into those of the 
universal community ; from the lawless guerilla to the state 
of national war administered with the responsibility tliat 
belongs to supreme rank, with the humanity that bedongS* to 

* The battle of Navarino, in which the combined British, French, 
and Russian fleets annihilated the Turkish and Egyptian, was fought 
20th October 1827.— M. 
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conHcioiis power, aud with tlio diminiBbiiig havoc that belongs 
to increaHiiig skill in tlie arts of destruction. Even as to this 
last feature in liunuin con diets, which in a warfare of brigands 
and condottiari would for many reasons rapidly decay, no 
reader can fail to be aware of the marvels edected by the 
forces of inventive science that run alongside tlie advanc.es of 
civilisation. Look back even to the grandest period of the 
humane Koman warfare ; listen to the noblest aud most 
merciful of all Roman captains saying on the day of Pliar- 
salia (and saying of necessity) “ Strike at their faces, cavalry^’ ; 
yes, absolutely directing his own troopers to ])lough up with 
their sabres the blooming faces of the young Homan nobility.^ 
Look back, I say, to this, and then pass to a modern held of 
battle, where all is dnished by musketry and artillery amidst 
clouds of smoke, no soldier recognising his own desolations, 
or the ghastly riiine worked by Ids own separate arm ; so that 
war, by losing all its bruUility, has lost half of its demomlis- 
iiig power. 

War, 80 far from ending becanse war was forbidden and 
nationally renounced, on the contrary would transmigrate 
into a more fearful shape. As things are at present (aud, 
observe, they are always growing better), wliat numbers of 
noble-minded men, in the persons of our officers (yes, and 
often of non-commissioned officers), do we British, for example, 
disperse over battle -lields, that could not dishonour their 
glorious uniform by any countenance to an act of cruelty I 
They are eyes delegated from the charities of our domestic 
life to overlook and curb the licence of war, I remember, 
in Xenophon, some passage wliere he describes a class of 
Persian gentlemen, who were called the 6if»0akfioiy or ttyes, of 
the king ; but for a very different purpose. These British 
officers may be called the oplUhalmoiy or eyes, of our Sovereign 
Lady, that into every corner of the battle carry their scrutiny, 
lest any cruelty should be committed on the helpless, or any 
advantage taken of a dying eneny. But such officers would 
be rare in the irregular troops succeeding to official armies. 
And through this channel, amongst others, war, when cried 

* The brttilo of Pharsulia, in which Cie»ar, witli 22,000 foot-soldiers 
and 1000 cavalry, defeated Porapey, with 45,000 foot - soldiers and 
7000 cavalry, waa fought in August, 48 B.O. — M. 
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down by act oF Parliament, and precisely became it was cried 
down, would become perilously effective for the degradation 
of biiinaii nature. Being itself dislionoured, war would be- 
come so much tbe more effective as an instrument for the 
dishonouring of its agents. 

But is war, then, to go on for ever ? Are we never to 
improve V Are nations to conduct their intercourse eternally 
under the secret understanding that an unchristian solution 
of all irreconcilable feuds stands in the rear as the ultimate 
appeal ? I answer that war, going on even for ever, may 
still be for ever amending its modes and its results upon 
human haj)])iness ; 2dly, that we not only are under no fatal 
arrest in our process of improvement, but that, as regards 
war, history shows how steadily we have been improving ; 
and, 3dly, that, although war may be irreversible as our last 
resource in the prosecution of national disputes, this last 
resource may constantly be retiring further into the rear. 
Let us speak to this last point War is the last resource, 
only beciiuse other and more intellectual resources for solving 
disputes are not available. And whj arc they not ? Simply, 
because the knowledge, and the logic, which ultimately will 
govern the case, and the very circumstances of the case itself 
in its details, as the basis on which this knowledge and logic 
are to operate, happen not to have been sufficiently developed. 
A code of law is not a spasmodic effort of gigantic talent in 
any one man or any one generation ; it is a slow growth of 
accidents and occuisions expanding with civilisation ; dependent 
upon time as a multiform element in ita development ; and 
presupposing often a concurrent growth of analogous cases 
towards the completion of its comprehension. For instance, 
the law which regulates the rights of shipping, seafaring men, 
and maritime commerce, how slow was its development I 
Before such works as the “ Consolato del Mare,^^ the “ Laws 
of 01(iron,” &c.,^ had been matured, how wide must have 
been the experience, and how slow its accumulation ! During 

^ 11 Consolato del Mare (consulship ol’ tho sea) was the name of a 
written cmle of international laws of tht5 thirteenth century for rq^- 
latiug the conimorce of the Mediterranean ; Jug&in.mts dlOlirmi is 
the name of a similar maritime co<le compiled in I«'ranco in the same 
century, on tho supposition that it was enacted at the island of 014rou 
on the French coast. — M. 
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that long period of infancy for law, how many must have 
been the openings for ignorant and unintentional injustice ! 
How differently, again, would the several parties to any 
transaction construe the rights of the case ! Discussion, with- 
out rules for guiding it, does hut embitter the dispute. And 
in the absence of all guidance from the intellect, gradually 
weaving a conmion standard of international appeal, it is 
clear that nations 7nust fight,, and ouyht to fight. Not being 
convinced, it is base to pretend that you are convinced ; and, 
failing to be convinced by your neighbour’s arguments, you 
confess yourself a poltroon (and you imdte injuries) if you 
pocket what you tliink your wrongs, llie only coursij in 
such a case is tn thump your neighbour, and to thump him 
soundly, for the present. This treatment is very serviceable 
to your neighbour’s optics ; he sees things in a new light, 
after a suilicieiit course of so distressing a regimen. Yet, 
even in this ciwe, war has no tendency to propagate war, but 
tends to the very opposite result, ^i’o thump is as costly, 
and in other ways os painful, as to he thumped. The evil 
to both sides arises in an undeveloped state of law. If rights 
were defined by a well-considered code growing out of long 
experience, each jiarty sees that this scourge of war would 
continually tend to narrow itself. ConReipiently the very 
necessity of war, the very admission of the truth that war 
cannot be dispensed with as our ultimate appeal, becomes the 
strongest invitation to tliat system of judicial logic which 
forms its final limitation. It follows that all war whattjver 
(unless on the bioital principle of a Spartan warfare,' that 

' “ Spartan mir/are ” : — It was a tradition in Greece that about 
seven centuries l>eiore Clirist the “ Iliad " was carried into Sparta ; 
some said, by Lycurgus tlie lawgiver when returning from his travels. 
But the tradition added that the importer excluded the ** Odyssey ” ; 
not as iHjing non-Hoincric — for which objection that age was not 
critical enough ; but as tending to cherish ideas of happiness derived 
IVom peace and the domestic aifectioiis ; wlicreas the ** Iliad ’* exhi- 
bited war as the final object for which man existed. Wliether this 
tradition were well founded or not, it shows us in either case what was 
the reputed character throtigh Greece of the Spartan. No tribe of 
semi-savages on record ever laboui*ed so effectually as the Spartans to 
strip war of all its grandeur by clothing it with ungenerous arrogance ; 
and the consequence is that all readers to this day rejoice In every 
defeat and humiliation which this kennel of hounds sustained. 
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made war its own sufficient object and self -justification) 
operates as a perpetual bounty or pu’emiuin upon tlie investiga- 
tion and adjudication of those disputed cases through which 
it is that war pros})er8. 

Such cases are continually withdrawing themselves from 
that state td' imperfect development which enforced a warlike 
appeal to a state in which they allow of an amicable solution. 
All this we may see mirrored in a chiss of ciises that power- 
fully illustrate! the good and the bad in war — viz. those cases 
of domestic dispute which continually arise under the law of 
neighbourhood. 

Now, this law of neighbourhood, this lex virinitatis, amongst 
the Romans righted itself, as amongst ourselves it continues 
to do, by means of actions at law. If a man poisons us with 
smoke, we com[)el him by an action to consume his own 
smoke. II(‘re is beheld a transmuhui war. In a barbarous 
state, fire and sword would have avenged this invasion of 
smoke ; but, amongst civilised men, judicial investigations 
beat off the enemy. And on the same principle, exactly as 
the law of international rights (blears up its dark j)laces, war 
gradually narrows its grounds, and the jus gentium defines 
itself through national attorneys — that is, through diplo- 
matists, 

I have myself witnessed a ca.Me where a man cultivating a 
flower-garden, and distressed for some deliverance from his 
rubbish of dead leaves, litter, straw, stones, took the des})erate 
resolution of projecting the whole upon his neiglibour’s 
flower-gai'den. This wrong might have passed unnoticed, 
but for the accident that his injured neighbour unexpectedly 
raised up his head above the dividing wall, and reproached 
the aggressor with his unprincipled conduct. This aggressor, 
adding evil to evil, suggested, as an obvious remedy for his 
own outrage, that the sufferer should pass the nuisance 
onwards to the garden next beyond him; from w^hich it 
might be posted forward indefinitely on the same principle. 
The aggrieved man, however, preferred passing back the 
rubbish, without any discount, to the original proprieto». 
Here now was a ripe case, a cama tei&rrima, for war between 
the parties ; and for a national war, had the parties been 
nations. In fact, the very same injury, in a more aggravated 

VOL. vm g 0 
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filiape, iH ])(*rj)etr{ite(l from tiino. to time by Jersey, upon 
ourselves, and would, upon a larger scale, right itself by 
war. Couvicts are costly to niaiiiLaiii ; and Jersey, whose 
national revenue is limited, being too well aware of this dis- 
tr(*MHing fact, does us the favour to land U])on the coasts of 
Dorset, Devon, &(•.., all the criminals whom she cannot other- 
wise «lispose of at each jail-delivery. “What are we to do 
in Ktjglaiid ? ” is the natural question ])ropounded by the 
injured scoumlrels, when taking leave of their Jersey escort. 
“Anything you please,’’ is the answer ; “rise, if you can, to 
be dukes ; ordy luiver come back hither ; since, dukes or tv> 
dukes tor the rest of Christendom, to us of the Channel 
Islands you will always be tran8])ort(‘d felons.” There is 
therefore a good right of action — t.c. a good ground of war 
— against Jersey on the part of Great Britain ; since, besides 
the atrocious injury inflicted, this unprincipled little island 
has the audacity to regard our England (all Europe looking 
on) as existing only for the ])Urpos(‘,s of a sciwer or ceHsj)ool 
to receive her impurities. Some time back 1 remember a 
SctUtish newspaper holding uj) the case as a newly-discovered 
horror in the social system ; though, by the way, Jersey has 
always been engaged in this branch of exportation, and 
rai'ely, 1 am told, fails to “run” a cargo of rogues upon our 
sluire once or so in a season. But what amuses one in this 
Scottish (hmunciation of the villainy is that Scotland ^ of 
old pursued the very same mode of jail-delivery as to knaves 
that were not thought ripe for hanging : she Ciirted them to 
the. English border, unchained them, and hurried them adrift 
into the wild(U-ness of Northumberland, saying, “Now, boys, 
shift for yourselves ; repent ; and henceforth plunder none 
but Englishmen.” 

What 1 d(*duce from all this is that, jis the feuds arising 
between individuals under the relation of neighbours are so 
far from tending to an increasing liostile result that, on the 
contrary, as coming under a rule of law already ascertained, 
or furnishing the basis for a new rule, they gradually tighten 

^ To buniali them “toi thof the kingdom ” was the 
the sweet, curcNsing mode of expressing the case ; but the reality under- 
stood was to cany the knaves, like foxes in a bag, to the English 
border, and there unbag them for English use. 
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the cords which exclude all opening for quarrel, not other- 
wise is the result, and therefore the usefubiess, of war amongst 
nations. All the causes of war, the occasions upon which it 
is likely to arise, the true and the ostensible motives, are 
gradually evolved, are examined, s(;arched, valued, by pub- 
licists ; and by such means, in the further progress of men, a 
comprehensive law of nations will tinally be ac.cumuhited, 
not such as now passes h»r international law (a worthless code 
that has no weight in the practice of nations, nor deserves 
any), but one whiclj will exhaust the great body of cases 
under whi(di wai’s have aris(m during the Christian era, and 
will gradually collect a ]>ublic ojanion of Christendom upon 
the nature of each j>arti(ailar case. The (jauses that have 
existed for war are the causes that will exist ; or, at least., 
they are the same under modilicationa that will sinqily vary 
the rule, as our law cases in the courts ar(i t*very day circum- 
stantiating the generalities of the stat.ut.e concerned. At this 
stage of advance, and when a trm; 1‘hiropeaii opinion has 
been created, a sen.Hus covrmuin.%^’ or community oi‘ feeling 
on the main classifi cations of w'ars, it will become possible to 
erect an operative tribunal, or central Ampliictyonic Council 
for all Christendom, not with any commission to 8U[>pre8s 
wars-’ a ])()licy which would react as a fresh cause of war, 
since liigli-spiHted nations W(»uld arm for the purpose of 
resisting such arrogant decrees — hut with the purj^ose and 
the effect of oftentimes h(‘aling local or momentary animo.d- 
ties, and also (by publishing the ojunion of Europe assembled 
in council) with tlie elfect of taking away the shadow of 
dishonour from the act of making c.oncession8. Not to 
mciitioii that the mere delay invtdved in the waiting for the 
solemn opinion of a congress would always be friendly to 
pacific counsels. But woiUd the belligerents wait ? That 
concession might be secured by general exchange of treaties, 
in the same way that the co-oj)e.ration of so many nations 
hiis been secured to the suppression of the trade in slaves. 
And one thing is clear, that, when all the causes of war 
itivadving manifest injustice are haiiished by the force of 
European opinion focally converged ujjon the subject, the 
range of war will be prodigiously cireumscribed. The costli- 
ness of war (which for various reasons has been conti;rimlly 
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iu(5misiii}< since the feudal period) will operate as another 
limitation upon its held, eonciirring powerfully with the 
public declaration from a Council of collective Christen- 
dom. 

There is, besides, a distinct and separate cause of war, 
more fatal to the continued duration of pea(5e in Europe than 
open injustice; and, this cause being to a certainty in the hands 
of nations to deal with {is tlu'.y please, there is a tolerable 
giuu'juitce tluit a (iongress sincerely p{i(5ihc would cut it up by 
the roots. It is ji (-aiise nolicetl by Kjint in his essay on a 
l\u’])etuiil P<!;i(‘e ^ ; .uid this cause li(‘H in the diplomacy of 
Europe. Treaties of ]H‘nce are at present so constructed {is 
almost ;ilw{iys t») sow the seeds of future wars. To the inex- 
perienced this seems a nuitter of carelessness or laxity in the 
choice of expression ; and sometimes it miiy be so ; but more 
often it luis been the result of secret dictation from jjowerful 

courts making pe{ice8 only as truces, anxious only for time 

to nurse their energies, and to keep open some plausible call 
for war. This is not only amongst the most extensive causes 
of war, but amongst the worst ; because it gives a colourable 
air of justice, and almost of necessity, to a war which is, in 
fact, the most outrageously unjust, as being derived from a 
pretext silently prepared in former years with mere subtlety 
of malice ; it is a war growing out of occasions forged before- 
hand lest no occasions sliould spontaneously arise. And yet 
how easily might this (^use of war be healed by a Congress, 
and through a reform in European Diplomacy 

It is the strongest confirmation of the power inherent in 
growing civilisation to amend war, and to narrow the field of 

* See (iniey pp. 118-126. 

One great nidus of this insidious prcpuiation for war under the 
very mask of peace, whicii Kant has failed to particularise, lies in the 
neglecting to make any provision at all for cases that are inevitable. 
A, B, C, 1), are all equally possiWe ; but the treaty provides a sjiecific 
course of action only for A, suppose. Then, upon B or C arising, the 
tiigh contracting parties, though de.sperately pacific, find themselves 
cofumitted to war actually by a treaty of lasting peace. Their pacific 
majesties sigh, and say, Alas, that it should be so ! but really fight 
we must, because the treaty makes no provision for keeping the peace 
in the purtii ular case before n.s. The very same evil, from the very 
same neglect of providing for cases sure to arise, forms the most exten- 
sive source of disputes arising upon contracts in domestic life. 
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war, if we look back for the. records of the changes in this 
direction which have already ai-isen in generations before our 
own. 

The most careless reviewer of History can hardly fail to 
read a rude outline of progress made by men in the rights 
(jind consequently in the dutitjs) of war through the last 
twenty-five centuries. It is a happy circumstance for man 
that oftentimes he is led by pure selfishness into reforms the 
very same as high principle would have prompted ; and, in 
the next stage of his advance, when once habituated to an 
improved code of usages, he begins to find a gratiticstion to 
his sensibilities (partly luxurious sensibilities, but partly 
moral) in what originally had been a mere movement of 
self-interest. Then comes a third stage, in which, having 
thoroughly reconciled himself to a better order of things, and 
made it even necessary to his own comfort, at length he 
begins in his refiecting moments to perceive a moral beauty 
and a fitness in arrangements that had originally emanated 
from accidents of convenience ; so that, finally, he generates 
a sublime ])lea8ure of conscientiousiiess out of that which had 
commenced in the meanest forms of mercenary convenience. 
For instance, a Roman lady of rank, as luxury advanced, out 
of mere voluptuous regard to her own comfort, revolted from 
the hareh clamours of eternal chastisements inflicted on her 
numerous slaves ; she forbade them ; the grateful slaves 
showed their love for her ; this love, by natural reaction, 
awakened her own benevolent sensibilities ; gradually and 
unintentionally she trained her feelings, when thus liberated 
from a continual tempUition to cruelty, into a demand for 
gentler and purer excitement. Her purpose originally had 
l)een one of luxury ; but, by the benignity of nature still 
watching for ennobling opportunities, the actual result was a 
development given to the higher capacities of her heart. In 
the same way, when the brutal right (and in many circum- 
slances the brutal duty) of inflicting death upon prisoners 
taken in battle had exchanged itself for the profits of ransom 
or slavery, this relaxation of ferocity (though commencing in 
selfishness) gradually exalted itself into a habit of mildness, 
and some dim perception of a sanctity in human life. The 
very vice of avarice ministered to the purification of bar- 
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barirfin ; and tlie very evil of slavery in its earliest form was 
apfdied to the mitigation of amdher evil -war conducted in 
tile spirit of piratical outrag<‘.. The commercial instincts of 
men having worked one set of c.Tianges in war, a second set 
of changes was prompted hy instincts derived from the arts 
of oruament and pomj). Martial music, splendour of arms, 
of banners, of eejuipages, of ceremonies, and the elaborate 
forms of interc.ourse with enemies, through conferences, 
armistices, treaties of peace*, &.c., having tamed the savagery 
of war, a jiermanent light of civilisation began to steal over 
the bloody shambh^s of bu(u*am‘(‘ring warfare. Other modes 
of hannouising inllin'nces arose more directly from tin* bosom 
of war itself. (ji’a<lually the mere practice of war, and the 
cultui'e of war, though still viewed as a rude ti’ade of blood* 
shed, rijiemsl into an intellectual art. Were it merely with 
a view to more elfectual carnage*, this art (however simple 
and gross at tirst) o])ened at length into wide subordinate 
arts, into strategics, into tactics, into castrametation, into 
poliorc.etics, and all the processes through which the first 
rude elforts of martial cunning finally connect themselves 
with the exipiisite resources, mathematic and philosophic, of 
a complex science. War being a game in which each side 
forces the other into the instant adoi)tion of all improve- 
ments, through tin* mere necessities of self-yireservation, 
becomes continually, and must become, more intellectual. 

It is interesting to observe the stejis by which (were it 
only through imjmlses of self-defenc.e, and with a view to 
more elfectual destructiveness) war exalted itself from a horrid 
trade of butchery into a magnificent and enlightened science. 
Starting from no higher impulse or question than how to 
cut throats most rapidly, most .safely, and on the largest 
s(tah?, it has issued even at our own stage of advance into a 
science, magnificent, oftentimes ennobling, and cleansed from 
all horrors except those which (not being within man’s jiower 
utterly to divorce from it) no longer sUnd out as reproaches 
to his humanity. 

What opening is there for complaint? If the object is to 
diminish the frequency of war, this is, at any rate, secured 
hy the enornmus ami growing costliness of war. In the.se days 
of accountability on the part of governments, and of jealous 
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vi{: 5 ilaTice on the part of tax-payers, we may sah'ly leave it 
to th(! main interests of almost every European population 
not to allow of idle or frwoloua wars. Merely the public 
debts of (Christendom form a pled}.^e, were tlH!i-(i no other, 
tliat siiperHuous wars will no lonj^er he toleratcul liy tlio8(‘ 
W’ho pay for them, and whose (diildreri inherit their con- 
se(pienees. The same cause, wlnh'h makes war eontinually 
ranu* will tend to make each separate war shorter'. There 
will, therefore, in the coming generations, he less of war ; 
and wh.'it there is will, by expanding civilisation, and, 
indirectly, through science continna.ly more exquisite ^ ap- 
plied to its a/lministration, he imhdinitely hiiiminised and 
refined. 

It is sulficiiml, therefore, as an apology for v'ar, that it is 
— 1st, systematic.ally imj)roving in tem})er (])rivate(‘ring, for 
instance, at sea, sacking of c.ities by land, ar(‘ in a courses of 
abolition) ; 2dly, tliat it is under a necessity of becoming 
less freciueiit ; 3dly, that on any attempt to abolish it the 
result would be something very much worse. 

'Thus far, nuiantinie, war has been jialliated merely by its 
relation to something else : viz. to its own elder stages as 
trespassing much more upon human happiness and progress ; 
and, secondly, by its relation to any conceivable state that 
could take j>Iace on the assumption that war were abolished 
by a Pan-(Jliristian compact. But is this all that (jan b(^ 

^ ** Stnence more exqumie *' How in:u]c(ju.itcly tin’s is iq)preriatcd 
may he seen in the popular opinion applieil to our wars with the 
(^Chinese and Burmese -viz. that grmlually we shall teach those semi- 
barbarons peoples to light. Home obvious improvements, purchasable 
with money, it is probable enough, will bo adopted from u.s. But, as 
to any general improvement of their military system, this is not of 
a nature to be transferred. Tlie science, for instance, applied to our 
artillery and engineering systems presupposes a total change of educa- 
tion, and the establishment of new institutions. Jt will not be 
sufficient to have institutions for teaching mathematics ; those must 
be supported by a demand for inathematic knowledge in every (piarter 
of pjiblic industry, in civil engineering, in nautical cf)mmerce, in 
mining, &c. Moreover, the manufacturing establishments that would 
be required as a basis of support for tlio improved science, such as 
cannon-foundries, manufactories of philosophical instruments, &c., 
presuppose a concurrent t;xpansion in many other directions, so as to 
furnish not only new means, but also new motives, and, in short, pre- 
suppose an entire new civilisation. 
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pleaded on behalf of war ? Is it good only in 8o far as it 
stands oppos(*d to something worse ? No. Under circiun- 
stanecs that may exist, and hav# existed, war is a positive 
good ; not relative merely, or negative, hut positive. A 
great truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, whatever 
might he the expansion which he allowed to it, when he 
said that 

** God’s most perfect instrument 
In working out a jnire intent 
Is man arrayed for nnitnal slaughter : 

Yea, Cariuige is His daiiglitor.” 

'Phere is a mystery in n])proaching this aspect of the case 
which no man has read fully. War has a deeper and more 
im'ffahle relation to hid(hm grandeurs in man than has yet 
been deci])hered. To execute judgments of ndrihutiou upon 
outrages oft‘ered to human rightn or to human dignity, to 
vindicate the sanctities of the altar and tlie sanctities of the 
hearth : these are functions of human greatness which war 
luis many times assumed, and many times faithfully dis- 
charg(‘.(l. But, hehind all these, there towers dimly a greater. 
The gri^at phenomenon of war it is, this and this only, which 
keeps open in man a spiracle — an organ of res])iratiou — for 
breathing a transcendent atmos])here, and dealing with an 
idea that else would perish : viz. the idea of mixed crusade 
and martyrdom, doing ami suffering, that finds its realisation 
in a battle such us tliat of Waterloo — viz. a battle fought for 
interests of the liiiinan race, felt even where they aiti not 
understood ; so that the tutelary Angel of Man, when he 
travei ses such a dreadful field, when he reads the distorted 
featuies, counts the ghastly ruins, sums the hidden anguish, 
and the harvests 

“ Of horror breathing from the silent ground,” 

nevertheless, speaking as God's messenger, “ blesses it, and 
calls it very good.” ^ 



POSTSCRIPT 1 


In tliia paper, from having faultily adjusted its proportions 
ill the original outline, I find that I have dwelt t<JO briefly 
and too feebly upon the capital interest at stake. To ajiply 
a correction to some popular misreadings of History, to show 
that the criminal (because trivial) occasions of war are not 
always its true causes, or to suggest that war (if resigned to 
its own natural movement of progress) is chtansing itsidf and 
ennobling itself constantly and inevitably, were it only through 
its connexion with science ever more and more exquisite, and 
through its augmented costliness : all this may have its use 
in offering some restraint upon the levity of action or of 
declamation in Peace Societies. But all this is below tlie 
occasion. I feel that fur grander interests are at stake in this 
contest. The Peace Societies are falsely appreciated when 
they are described as merely deaf to the lessons of experience 
and as too ** romantic” in their expectations. The very 
opposite is to my thinking their criminal reproach. He that 
is romantic errs usually by too much elevation. He violates 
the standard of reasonable expectation by drawing too 
violently upon the nobilities of human nature. But, on the 
contrary, the Peace Societies would, if their power kept pace 
with their guilty purposes, work degradation for man by 
drawing upon his most efieminate and luxurious cravings for 
ease. Most heartily, and with my profouiulest sympathy, do« 
I go along with Wordsworth in his grand lyrical proclamation 

^ What is here printed as a “Postscript” formed part of De 
Quincey’s “Preface” to the volume of his Collected Writings con- 
taining the paper on War.— M. 
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of a trnili not. Ims divine than it is mysterious, not less 
triiiniphfiTit tliau it is sorrowful : viz. that amon^^st God’s 
holiest instriinieTits for the tdevation of human nature is 
‘‘mutual .shuij^ht-er ” amongst men, — yes, that “Carnage is 
God’s daughter.” Not deriving my own views in this matter 
from Wordsworth, not knowiiig even whether I hold them on 
the siinie gi'ouuds, since Wor<ls worth luis left his grounds 
unexphdned, lu^vertheless I cite them in honour, as caj)al)le 
of th(‘ holir'st justification, ’fhe instruments rise in grandeair, 
cjirnage and mutual slaughter rise in holiiu'.ss, ex.actly ns the 
motives and the. interests rise (ui behalf of which such awful 
powers are in\'oked. Fighting for truth in its last rec(‘sses of 
.sanctity, for human dignity systeniatic.ally outrag<‘(I, or for 
human rights mer<;ile.s.sly tro<hh*n under foot— champions of 
Hiuh inteiv.st.s, men first of all de.sc.ry, as from a summit 
suddenly reveahal, the possibh^ grandmir of bloodshed suffered 
or inflicted. Judas and Simon Maccabious in days of old, 
Gustavus Adolphus 1 in modern days, fighting for the violated 
rights of conscience against j)erfidiou.s despots and murdering 
(►]i]U’essors, exhibit to us the incarnations of Wordsworth’s 
ju'inciple. Such wars are of rare occurrence. Fortunately 
thc‘y are so ; sinctg uudei’ Ihe possible contingencies of human 
strength and weakiie.s.s, it might else ha])pen that the grandeur 
of the ])rin(Uple should suffer dishonour through the incom- 
meii.surate means for nmiiitiiining it. Jhit such case.s, though 
emerging randy, are always to be resein'ed in men’s minds as 
ultimate appeaks to what is most divine in man. Happy it 
is for human welfare that the blind heart of man is a 
thousand times wiser than his understanding. An arrive 
'pens*ie should lie hidden in all minds — a holy reserve as to 

^ The Thirty Years’ War, from 1618 to the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, wa.s notoriously the last, and the deci-sivo, conflict between 
Popery and Prote.stantisin ; tlie re.sult of that war it was which 
finally enlightened all the Popish jwinces of Christendom as to the 
impos.siliility of over suppressing the antagonist party by mere force of 
arms. I am not meaning, however, to utter any opinion whatever on 
the rcdigious position of the two great parties. It is sufficient for 
entire sympathy with the royal Swede that he fought for the fi'eedom 
of conscience. Many an enlightened llotnan Catholic, supposing only 
that he were not a Papist, would have given his hopes an<l his con- 
fidence to the Protestant king. 
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caBOR which wmj arise similar to such as have arisen, where 
a inereifiil bloodshed^ has been authorised ])y the ex]>r(‘ss 
voici' nf (h)d. Such a reserve. Ctiiiiiot ]>e dispensed with. It 
belongs to the principle of progrt‘HH in man that he sliould for 
ever keep open a siicret commerce in the last resort with the 
spirit of niartyrdoni on behalf of inan^s most saintly intoests. 

^ “ Merciful Uuodshed ” : — In reading eitlicr the later religious 
wars of the Jewish people under the Maecabei^s or the earlier under 
.loshua, every pliilos«jphic reader will have felt the true and tran- 
scendent spirit of inerey whi(‘h resides virtually in such wars, as 
inamtaiuing the unity of God against Polytheism, and, hy tramjding 
on cruel idolatries, as iiidire(;tly opening the (rliannels Idi- benign 
priiieijOes of morality through endless generations of men. Mere 
es}ieeially lie will have read one justifieation of Wordsworth’s Ijold 
doctriiK' ujion war. 'riiiis far he will descry a wisdom woiking from 
afar; hut, as regards the immediate ])resent, he will Vie ajit to adopt 
the ordinary view — viz. that in the Old Testament severity prevails 
approaching to cruelty. Yet, on consideration, he will he disposed to 
(pialify this opinion. He will have observed many indiciations of a 
relenting kindness and a teudcrne.ss of love in the Mosnical ordinances. 
And recently there has Viecn suggested another argument tending to 
the same conclusion. In the last work of Mr. I^ayard (“Discoveries 
in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 1853”) are imhlished some 
atrocious moiiumeuts of the Assyrian cruelty in the treatment of 
military cajitives. Tn one of tlie plates of Chap. XX, at page 450, is 
e.xhihited some unknown torture applic<l to the head ; and in another, 
at page 458, is exhibited the abominable jirocess, a}>plied to two 
captives, of Haying them alive. One such case liad been piv.viously 
reeorded in human lit(?rature, and illustrated hy a plate. It occurs in 
a Dutch voyage to the islands of the East, ^J’he subject of the torment 
in that case was a woman wlio had been charged with some act of in- 
fidelity to her husband. And the local govern ment, being indignantly 
summoned to interfere by some Christian slraugers, hail declined to 
do so— -on the [ilea that the man was master within Ids own liouse. 
But the Assyrian case was worse. This torture was there applied, not 
upon a sudden vin<lictive impulse, but in cold blood, to a simplu case 
apparently, of civil disobedience or revolt. Now, when we consider 
how intimate, and how ancient, was the connexion betweeti Assyria 
and Palestine, how many things (in wav especially) were transferred 
mediately through the intorveniiig tribes (all habitually cruel) from the 
people on the Tigris to those on the Jordan, I feel convinced that 
Moses must have interfered most peremptoiily and determinately, and 
not merely by verbal ordinances, but by estaiilishing cou liter- usages, , 
against this spirit of barbarity ; otherwise it would have increased con- 
tagiously ; whereas wo meet with no such licdlish atrocities amongst the 
children of Israel. In the case of one memorable outrage by a Hebrew 
tribe, the national vengeance which overtook it was complete and fear- 
ful beyond all that History has recorded. 
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In proportion as the inatruinente for upholding or retrieving 
8uch saintly interests should come to be dishonoured or less 
honoured would the infenmce be valid that those interests 
were shaking in their foundations. And any confederation 
or compact of nations for abolishing war would be the 
inauguration of a downward path for man. 

A battle is by possibility the grandest, and also the 
meanest, of human exploits. It is the grandest when it is 
fo\ight for godlike truth, for human dignity, or for human 
rights ; it is the meanest when it is fought for petty ad- 
vantages (as, by way of example, for accession of territory 
which adds nothing to the sexurity of a frontier), and still 
moiv. when it is fought simply as a gladiator’s trial of national 
prowess. This is the" principle upon which very naturally 
our British schocdboys value a battle. Painful it is to add 
that this is the principle upon which our adult neighbours 
the French seem to value a battle. 

To any man who, like myself, admires the high-toned 
martial gallantry of the French, and pays a cheerful tribute 
of l espect to their many intellectual triumphs, it is painful to 
witness the childish state of feeling which the French people 
manifest on every possible question that connects itself at 
any p(jint with martial pretensions. A battle is valued by 
them on the same principles, not better and not worse, as 
govern our own schoolboys. Every battle is viewed by the 
hoys JUS a test applied to the personal prowess of each 
in<lividnal soldier ; and, naturally, amongst boys it would be 
the merest hyj>ocri8y to take any higher ground. But 
am-iaigst adults, jirrived at the power of reflecting and com- 
paring, we look for something nobler. We English estimate 
Waterloo, not by its amount of killed and wounded, but as 
the battle which terminated a series of battles having one 
common object — viz. the overthrow of a frightful tyranny. 
A great sepulchral shadow rolled away from the face of 
Christendoni as that day^s sun went down to his rest : for, had 
the success been less absolute, an opportunity would have 
offered for negotiation, and consequently for an infinity of 
intrigues througli the feuds always gathering upon national 
jejilousies amongst allied armies : the dragon would soon 
have healed his wounds ; after which the prosperity of the 
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despotifim would have been greater than before. But, with- 
out reference to Waterloo in particular, we^ on oar part, (hid it 
impossible to contemplate any memorable battle otherwise 
than according to its tendency towards some commensurate 
object. To the French this must be im})osHible, seeing that 
no lofty (that is, no disinterested) purpose has ever been so 
much as counterfeited for a French war, nor there lore for a 
French battle. Aggression, cloaked at the very utmost in 
the garb of retaliation for counter-aggressions on the part of thc 
enemy, stands forward uniformly in the van of such motives 
as it is thought worth while to ])lead. But in French 
casuistry it is not held necessary to })lead a?i7/thing : war justifies 
itself. To fight for the experinnmUil purpose of tiwing the 
proportions of martial merit, but (to speak frankly) for the 
purpose of publishing ami renewing to Kurope the proclam- 
ation of Frcmch superiority : that is the object of French 
wars. Like the Spartan of old, the Frenchman would hold 
that a state of peace, and not a state of war, is the state 
which calls for apology, and that already from the first such 
an apology must wear a very suspicious aspect of paradox. 



ON SUICIDE^ 

\’i is a reniiirTv5il»le ]>ro(>f of ihv. inaccuracy with which most 
/Iicu read tliat Dunne’s JHatlumatox- has been supposed to 
.'uuiitcuaiice, suicide ; and th(>Ke who reverence his name 
have thuiiglit tlnunselvos obli^^ed to apolo.^ise for it by 
ur<^iu}^' that it was written before he entered the Church.^ 
Jhit Donne’s jiurpose in this treatise was a pious one. Many 
autliors ]iad char|;ed tlie martyrs of the Christian Churcli 
with suicide, on the principle that, if I put myself in the 
way of a mad bull, knowing that he will kill me, I am as 
much cliargeabh* with an act of self-destruction as if I fling 
myself into a river. Several casuists had extended this 
])rinci[)le even to the case of Jesus Christ; one insUince of 
^■which, in a lundern author, the reader may see. noticed and 
condemned by Kant, in his lieliyion inmrhulh dcr Grenzc^n dcr 
f douse. n. Fernuvft ; and another of much earlier date (as fai’ 

* Api>eured originally in the Lond<m Magazine for November 1823, 
tts oiR' article in a series of odds and ends which De Quincey was 
contrihiiting to succcKsive uunibers of that periodical under tlie title 
“ Not.es from tlic Pocket- Uook of a Lute Opium-Eater.” When issuing 
the Collective Edition of his writings from 1853 onwards, De Qiiincey 
broke up that scries, converting several of the longer articles in it 
into independent papers in the Collective Edition. Ihe present little 
article lias it-s iiroper j)ljioe here, both on account of its ethical char- 
acter and also because it connects itself specially with a passage in 
the prtMa*diiig paper on Vasuistry, — M. 

- See ante, }>p. 335-338. — M. 

Donne (born 1573) did not become u clergyman till 1613, when 
he was forty-three years of age, — having led till then a secular life of 
lawyerly training, ix)etical and other literary exj)eriment.s, and peculiar 
reputation among the London wits. — M. 
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back as the 13th century, 1 tliink) in a commoner book— 
Voltaire’s notes on tiie litt.le treatise of lj(*ccaria Lki ddltii e 
delle petie. These statements tended to one of two results : 
either they imsanctified the cliaracters of those who founded 
and nursed the Cliristian Cliurch ; or they sanctified suicide. 
By way of meeting tliem, Donne wrote his book : and, as 
the whole argument of his oj)ponents turned upon u false 
definition of suicide (not explicitly stated, but assumed), he 
endeavoured to reconstitute the notion of what is essential 
to create an act of suicide. Simply to kill a man is not 
murder : prinia facie^ therefore, there is some sort of pre- 
sumption that siiujdy for a man to kill himself may not 
always b(i so : there is such a thing as simple homicide 
distinct from murder : tfiere may, therefore, ]K)Hsibly be such 
a thing as seB-homicide distinct from self-murder, 'flnue 
may be a ground for such a distinction, ex analogia. But, 
fiecoTidly, on examination, is there any ground for such a 
distinction ? Donne allirms that tln're is ; and, reviewing 
several eminent cases of spontaneous martyrdom, he en- 
deavours to show that acts so motiveil and so circum- 
stantiated will not come within the notion of suicide proj)erly 
defined. 

Meantime, may not this tend to the encouragi'inent of 
suicide in general, and without discrimination of its species "i 
No : Donne’s arguments have no prosfiective reference or 
application ; they are purely retrosi)ective. The circum- 
stances necessary to create an act of mere self-homicide can 
rarely concur except in a state of disordered society, and 
during the cardmal revolutions of human history : wliere, 
however, they do concur, there it will not be suiidde. In 
fact, this is the natural and practi(!al judgnumt of us all. 
We do not all agree on the particular cases which will 
justify self-destruction ; but we all feel and involuntarily 
acknowledge {implicitly acknowledge in our admiration, 
though not explicitly in our words or in our principles) that 
there are such cases. There is no man wdio in his heart 
would not reverence a woman that chose to die rather than 
to be dishonoured ; and, if we do not say that it is her duty 
to do 80 , that is because the moralist must condescend to the 
weakness and infirmities of human nature : mean and 
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ignoble natures must not be taxed np to the level of noble 
ones. Again, with regard to the other sex, corporal punish- 
ment is its peculiar and sexual degradation ; and, if ever the 
distinction of Donne can be applied safely to any case, it will 
be to the wise of him who chooses to die rather than to sub- 
mit to that ignominy. .4/ however, there is but a 
dim and very confined sense, even amongst enlightened men 
(as we may see by tlie debates of Parliament), of the injury 
which is done to human nature by giving legal sanction to 
such brutalising acts; and therefore most men, in seeking to 
escape, it, would be merely shrinking from a peri<oual dis- 
honoin*. Corporal punishment is usually argued with a 
single, nderence to the case of him who suffers it ; and, so 
argued, Cod knows that it is worthy of all abhorrence : but 
the, weightiest argument against it is the foul indignity 
which is offered to our common nature lodged in the person 
of him on wliom it is indicted. His nature is our nature ; 
and, su[)j)osiiig it possibh', that he were so tar degraded as to 
be unsusceptible of any inlluences but those which address 
him through the brutal part of his nature, yet for the sake 
of oursedves, — no! not merely for ourselves or for the human 
race now li.xisting, but for the sake of human nature, which 
transwmds all existing participators of that nature, — w’e 
should remember that the evil of corporal punishment is not 
to be measuixid by the poor transitory criminal, whose 
memory and offence are soon to perish. These, in the sum 
of things, are as nothing : the injury which can be done 
him, and the injury which he can do, have so momentary an 
existence that they may be safely neglected ; but the abiding 
injury is to the most august interest which for the mind of 
man win have any existence, — viz. to his own nature : to 
raise and dignify which, I am persuaded, is the first, last, 
and holiest command ^ which the conscience imposes on the 

^ On which account I am the more struck by the ignoble argument 
of those statesmen who liave contended in tlie House of Commons that 
such and such classes of men in this nation are not accessible to any 
loftier intiuences. Supposing that there were any truth in this asser- 
tion, — which is & libel not on this nation only, but on man in genera), 
— surely it is the duty of lawgivers not to jwpetuate by their institu- 
tions the evil which they find, but to presume and gradually to create 
a better spirit. 
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philopophic inoralist. lu countries where the traveller has 
the pain of seeing human creatures jierfonning the labours 
of brutes,^ surely the sorrow which the spectacle moves, if a 
wise sorrow, will not be chiefly directed to the poor degraded 
individual, — too deeply degraded, probably, to be sensible of 
his own degradation, — but to the reflection of that man’s 
nature as thus exhibited in a state of miserable abasement, 
and, what is worst of all, abasement proceeding from man 
liimself. 

Now, whenever this view of corporal punishment becomes 
general (as inevitably it will, under the influence of advanc- 
ing civilisation), I say that Donne’s principle will then 
become applicable to this case, and it will be the duty of a 
man to die rather than to suffer his own nature to be dis- 
hono\ired in that way. But, so long as a man is not fully 
sensible of the dishonour, to him the dishonour, exce])t as a 
personal one, does not wholly exist. In gene.ral, whenever a 
paramount interest of human nature is ut stake, a suicide 
which luaintaiiiH that interest is self-homicide ; but, for a 
personal interest, it becomes self-murder. And into this 
principle Donne’s may be resolved. 

A doubt has been raised whether brute animals ever 
commit suicide. To jne it is obvious that they do not, and 
cannot. Some years ago, however, there wtis a case re[>orted 
in all the newspapers of an old ram who committed suicide 
(as it was alleged) in tlie presence of many witnesses. Not 
having any pistols or razors, he ran for a short distance, in 
order to aid the impetus of his descent, and leaped over a 

* Of which degradation let it never be forgotten that France but 
thirty years ago [i.e. about 1793] )>resonted as shocking cases as any 
country, oven where slavery is tolerated. An eye-witness to the fact, 
who has since published it in print, told me tliat in France before 
the Revolution he had repeatedly seen a woman yoked with an lisg to 
the plough, and the brutal plouglirnau applying his whip indifl'erently 
to either. English people to whom I have occasionally mentioned 
this as an exponent of the hollow reflnoinent of manners in Franco 
have uniformly exclaimed — “ That is more than I van believe ” ; an(V 
have taken it for granted that I ha<l my information from some preju- 
diced Englishman. But who was my informer? A Frenchman, 
reader,— M. Simond, — and, though now by adoption an American 
citizen, yet still l<Yeuch in his lieart and in all his prejudices. [See 
ante, Vol. If, pp. 874-879.— M.] 
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pn^Mpice, at the foot of which he was dashed to pieces. His 
motive to the ‘‘rash act/’ as the papers called it, was eu|)- 
posed to bo mere tcedium. vitce. Hut, for my part, I doubted 
the accurac.y of the report. Not louj' after a tuise occurred 
in Westmoreland which strengthened my doubts. A fine 
young blood horses, who could have no possible reason for 
making away with himself, unless it were the high price of 
oats at that time, was found one morning deiul in his field. 
The case was certainly a suspicious one ; for he was lying by 
the side, of a stone-wall, the upper part of which wall his 
skull had fractured, and which had returned the com])liment 
by fracturing his skull. It was argued, tluirefore, that, in 
default of ponds, &c., he had deliberately hammered with his 
liead against the wall : this, at first, seemed the only solution ; 
and he was generally pronounced felo de se. However, a day 
or two brought the truth to light. The field lay upon the 
side of a hill ; and, from a mountain which rose above it, a 
shepherd had witnessed the whole catastro])he, and gave evi- 
dence which vindicated the character of the horse. The day 
had been very windy ; and the young creature, being in high 
spirits, and caring evidently as little for the corn cpiestiou as 
for the bullion question, had raced about in all directions, 
and at length, descending too steep a part of the field, had 
been unable to check himself, and was projected by the 
impetus of his own descent like a battering ram against the 
wall. 

Of human suicides, the most affecting I have ever seen 
recowled is one which I met with in a German book : this I 
shall repeat a little further on ; the most calm and deliberate 
is the following, which is said to have occurred at Keswick, 
in Cumberland : but I must acknowledge that I never had 
an opportunity whilst staying at Keswick of verifying the 
statement. 

A young man of studious turn, who is said to have resided 
near Penrith, was anxious to qualify himself for entering the 
Church, or for any other mode of life which might secure to 
him a reasonable portion of literary leisure. His family, 
however, thought that under the circumstances of his situa- 
tion he would have a better chance for success in life as a 
tradeisman ; and they took the necessary steps for placing 
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him as an apprentice at some shopkeeper’s in P(.‘iiritli. This 
he looked upon us an indignity, to whicdi lie was determined 
in no case to submit. And, accordingly, when he had ascer- 
tain{*d that all opposition to the choica; ot‘ his friends was 
useless, he walked over to the mountainous district of Kes- 
wick (about sixteen miles distant)— looked about him in 
order to select his ground — coolly walked up Lattrig (a de- 
pendency of Skichlaw), --made a pillow of sods, — laid himself 
down with his face looking up to the sky, — and in that 
posture was found dead, with the appearance of having died 
tramjuilly 
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It ia said continually that the age of the miraculous and 
Hupernatural is past. I deny that it is so in any sense which 
implies this age to differ from all other generations of man 
except one. It is neither past, nor ought we to wish it past. 
Superstition is no vice, absolute and unconditional, in the 
constitution of man. It is or it is not a vice, according to 
the particular law of its development. It is not true that, in 
any philosophic view, primus in orhe deos fedt timor. As 
Burke objected — if fear created the gods, what created the 
fear ? Far more true, and more just to the grandeur of man, 
it would have been to say — Primus in orhe deos fecit sencus 
injiniti. Even for the lowest Caffre, more goes to the sense 
of u divine being than simply his wrath or his power. 
Superstition, indeed, in the sense of sympathy with the 
invisible, is the great test of man’s grandeur, as an earthly 
combining with a celestial. In superstition lies the possibility 
of religion. And hence the obstinate interfusion of the two 
idetis in the Roman word lieligio. And, though superstition 
is often injurious, degrading, demoralising, it is so, not as a 
form of corruption or degradation, but as a form of non- 
development The crab is harsh, and for itself worthless. 
But it is the germinal form of innumerable finer fruits. 
Superstition will finally pass into pure forms of religion as 
man advances. It would be matter of lamentation to hear 
that superstition had at all decayed until man had made 

^ Appeared originally in Blackwood for April 1840 : reprinted by 
De Qiiincey in 1854, in vol iii of his Collective Edition of his 
Writings. — M, 
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correspond! Ti" steps in the purification and developnuuit ot* 
his intellect as applicable to religious faith. In order to 
appreciate the present condition of the supernatural, and its 
power over man, let us throw a hasty eye over the modes of 
popular si4)er8tition. If these, manifest tluur vitality, it will 
prove that the popular intellect does not go along with the 
bookish or the worldly intellect (philosophic we cannot call 
it) in pronouncing the power of the supernatural extinct. 
The popular feeling is all in all. 

That function of miraculous power which, though widely 
diffused through Pagan and Christian ages alike, has the 
least root in the soleinnities of the imagination, we may call 
the Ovuiian. By way of distinction, it may be so called on 
a principle of convenience; and it may i»e.so called on a 
principle of equity; since Ovid in his “Metamorphoses” 
made the first elaborate display of such a tendency in human 
superstition. It is a movement of superstition under the 
domination of human affections : a mode of spiritual awe, not 
remarkably profound, which seeks to reconcile itself with 
human tenderness or admiration, and which rej)resents super- 
natural power as expressing itself by a sympathy with human 
distress or passion concurrently with human syini)athies, and 
as supporting that blended 8 ymy>atby by a symbol iucarmited 
with th(i lixed agencies of nature. For instance, a pair of 
youtliful lovers perish by a double suicide originating in a 
fatal mistake, and a mistake operating in each case through 
a noble self-oblivion. The tree under which their meeting 
has been concerted, and which witnesses their tragedy, is 
supposed ever afterwards to express the divine sympathy with 
this catastrophe in the gloomy colour of its fruit : — 

** At tu, qu89 ramis (arbor 1) miserabile corpni 
Nuno tegis unius, mox es tectura diionim, 

Signa teno caedU ; pullosque et luctibus aptos 
Samper habe fructus, gemiui monumenta cnioriu. ” 

Such is the dying adjuration of the lady to the tree. And 
the fniit becomes thenceforward s a monument of a double 
sympathy — sympathy from man, sympatliy from a dark power 
standing behind the agencies of nature and speaking through 
them. Meantime the object of this sympathy is understood 
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to ]»o, not tlio individual oatastroplio, but the imiverflal cf\se 
of iinfoi'tiinato love exempli lied in this particular romance. 
The inimitable grace with which Ovid has didivercd these 
caily traditions of human tenderness blended witli human 
HUpcMstition is notorious ; the. artfulnc^ss of the pervading 
connexion, by which every tale in the long succession is made 
to arisii sj)ontaneously out of that which j)rccedes, is abso- 
lutely unrivalled ; and this it was, together with his luxuriant 
gaiety, which procured for him a preference even on the part 
of Milton — a poet so opposite by intellectual constitution. 
It is but reasonable, therefore, that this function of the 
supernatural should bear the name of Ovidian. l^igan it was 
in its birth ; and to Paganism its titles ultimately ascend. 
Yet we know that in the transitional state through the 
centuries succeeding to Christ, during which Paganism and 
Christianity were slowly descending and ascending, as if 
through diffenmt strata of the atmosphere, the two powers 
intendianged W'hatsocver they could. (See Conyc'i < Middle- 
ton ; and see Blount of our own days.) It marked the feeble 
nature of Piiganism that it could borrow little or nothing : 
}>y organisation it was fitted to no expansion. But the true 
faith, from its vast and comprehensive adaptation to the 
nature of man, lent itself to many corruptions {corruptio 
opfimi ed pe-ndma)^ some <lea<lly in their tmidencies, some 
harmless. Amongst these last was the Ovidian form of 
connecting the unseen }>owers moving in nature with human 
syrnpalhieg of love or reverence. The legends of this kind 
are universal and endless. No land, the most austere in its 
Protestantism, but has adopted tliese superstitions : and every- 
where, by those even who reject them, they are entertained 
witli some degree of affectionate respect. That the ass, w'hich 
in its very degradation still retains an under-power of sub- 
limity, ^ or of sublime suggestion, through its ancient connexion 

^ An under -poioer of svhlimity ” : — Everybody knows that Homer 
comi>ared the Tclainouian Ajax, in a moment of heroic endurance, to an 
ass. This, however, was only under a momentary glance from a 
peculiar angle of the case. But tlie Mahometan, too solemn, and also 
I)erhaps too stupid, to catch the fanciful or shifting and angular colours 
of things, absolutely by choice, under the Bagdad Caliphate, decorated 
a most favourite hero with the title of The Ass — which title is repeated 
with veneration to this day. Still it should not be forgotten that the 
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with the wilderness, with the Orient, with Jerusalem, should 
have been honoured aiuoiif^st all animals hy the visible 
impression upon ita back of Christian eymbols — seems 
reasonable oven to the infantine understanding^ when made 
ac((uaiiited with its meekness, its ))atieiic(i, its BuHering life, 
and its association with the Founder of Christianity in one 
^reat triumphal solemnity. The very man who brutally 
abuses it, and feels a hard-hearted contempt for its misery 
and its submission, has a semi-conscious feeling that the s^ime 
qualities were possibly those which recommended it to a 
distinction^ when all things were valued upon a scale inverse 
to that of the world. Certain it is that in all Christian 
lands the legend about the ass is current amongst the rural 
population. The haddock, again, amongst marine {uiimals, 
is suppOvSed, throughout all maritime KuroiK*, to be a privileged 
fish ; even in austere Scotland every child can point out the 
impression of St. Peter’s thumb by which froiri age to age 
it is distinguished from fishes having otherwise an external 
resemblance. To the same apostle (with a reference, doubt- 
less, to St. Matthew, chap. 14, St. Mark, cha}). 6, St. Luke, 
chap. 8, and St. John, chap. 6) is consecrated another memorial 
of the sea, and of the seu in a state of storm ; viz. that well- 
known storm-bird which, from the apostle’s name Peter^ is 
named the stormy petrel. All domesticated cattle, having 
the benefit of man’s guardianship and care, are believed (or 
once were believed), throughout England and Germany, to go 
down upon their knees at one jiarticiilar moment of Christmas 

mid ass is one of the few animals which have the reputation of never 
Hying from au. enemy. 

^ Which recomviended it to a distinction ” : — It might be objected 
that the oriental nss was often a 8uperl> animal ; that it is spoken of 
prophetically as such ; and that historically the SjTian ass is made 
known to us os having been used in the j)r()speronR ages of Jndea for 
the riding of princes. But this is no objection. Those circumstances 
in the history of the ass were requisite to establish its symbolic 
propriety in a great symbolic pageant of triumph, whilst, on the other 
hand, tlie individual animal, there is good reason to tliink, was marked 
by all the qualities of the general race as a suffering and unoffending'* 
tribe in the animal creation. The asses on which princes rode were of 
a separate colour, of a j>eculiar breed, and improved, like the English 
racer, by continual care. Speak ye who ride upon white asses I ” is 
the scriptural expression : i.e. speak ye who are of princely rank. 
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Eve, wlien tlui fields are covered with darkness, when no eys 
looks down but that of Oo<l, and when the exact anniversary 
hour revolves of that angelic son" once rolling over the fields 
and dneks of Palestine^ ^'he Glastoulmry 'fhoru is a mere 
local .superstition ; but at one time the legend was as widely 
diffused as that of Loretto, witli the angelic translation of its 
sanctities : on Christinas niorning it was devoutly believed 
by all Christiuidom that this holy thorn put forth its annual 
blossoms. And, with respect to the aspen-tree, — which Mrs. 
ITemans very naturally mistook for a Welsh legend, having 
first heard it in Denbighshire, the popular faith is universal, — 
not W elsh, but European - -that it .shivers mystically in 
sympathy with the horror of that mother tr(*e in Pah'stiiie 
which was coTtipelled to furni.sh materials for the cro.s.'''. 
Neither would it in this ca.se be any objection if a pa.s.sage 
were j>roduce(l from Bolinus or Theophiastus implying that 
the a.spen-tree had always shivered; for the tree might 
piesuniubly be penetrat(‘d by remote presentiments, as well 
as by remote remembrances. In so vast a case, tlie obscure 
sympathy should stretch, Janus -like, each way. And an 
objection of the same kind to the rainbow, considered a.s the 
seal by which God ratified his covenant in bar of all future 
deluges, may be parried iu .something of the smne way. It 
was not then first created ; optical laws iinply that the rain- 
bow must, under pi e-couditions of suiisbiiie and rain, always 
have displayed the same series of phenomena. True : but it 
was llieii fii'st selected by preference, among.st a multitude of 

^ Malionietanism, which everywhere pillages Christianity, cannot 
but have its own face at times glorified by its stolen jewels. ITiis 
solemn hour of jubilation, gathering even the brutal natures into its 
fold, recalls accordingly the Mahometan legend (which the reader may 
remember is one of tho.se incorporated into Southey’s “Thalaba”) of 
a great hour revolving once in every year, during which the gates of 
Pamdisft were thrown open to their utmost extent, and gales of happi- 
ness issued forth upon the total family of man. 

European” : — Or, more 8trict>y speaking, eo- extensive with 
Christendom, which is 7iow a much wider expression ; for, whilst less 
than two millions are to be subtracted on account of the Ottoman 
M us.su Imans, two millions must be added on account of Asiatics (viz. 
the Armenians, Ac. ), twenty-two millions for the United States, two 
millions for Canada and other English posse.ssions, seven or eight 
milliuns for Spanish and Portuguese Amerioa. 
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natural siguB as yet unappropriated, and then first charged 
with the new function of a message and a promise to man. 
Pretty much the same theory — that is, the same way of 
accounting for the natural existtmee without disturbing the 
supernutiiral functions ™-may be applied to tlie great con- 
stellation of the other hemisphere, called the Southern Cross. 
It is viewed popularly in South America as the great banner, 
or gonfalon, lield aloft by heaven before the Spanish heralds 
of the true faith in 1492. To that superstitious and ignorant 
race it costs not an effort to suppose that, by some synchron- 
ising miracle, the constellation had been then specially called 
into existence at the very monnmt when the first (’fiiristian 
procession, Ijearing a cross in tlnn'r arms, solemnly ste[>perl on 
shore from the vcissels of Christendom. We Protestants know 
bett(;r : we understand the impossibility of RUj>i>osiiig such a 
narrow and local reference in orbs so trauscendeiitly vast as 
those composing* the constellation — orbs removed from each 
other by such unvoyugeahle worlds of space, and liaving, in 
fact, no real reference to each other mort! than to any other 
heavenly bodies whatsoever. That unity of synthesis by 
wliich they are composed into one figure of a cross we know 
to be a mere accidental result from an arbitrary synthesis of 
human fancy, and depen(ient also to a certain extent upon 
the luicidents of our own earthly position and distance. A 
vast diminution, for example, of this distance, by calling other 
stars into our field of vision, and by thus filling up the 
intervals between the several elements of the figure, would 
disturb (and might even wholly confuse) the present cruciform 
arrangement. Take sucli and siicli stars, compose them into 
letters, and they will spell such a word. But still it was our 
own choice, a synthesis of our own fancy, originally to com- 
bine them in this way. They might be dividial from each 
other, and otherwise combined. All this is true : and yet, as 
the combination, though in a partial sense arbitrary, does 
spontaneously offer itself^ to every eye, as the glorious cross 

^ Does spontcmeously offer itself ** : — Heber (Bishop of Calcutta)* 
oomplains that this constellation is hot composed of stars answering 
his expectatiou in point of magnitude. But ho admits that the dark 
barren space around it gives to this inferior magnitude a very 
advantageous relief. 
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does jcally for ever tlirougli the silent liours of a vast 

lieioisphere, even they who are not superstitious may willingly 
yield to the Vtelief that, as the raiiihow was laid in tlie very 
(dcMiieiit^ and uecessilies of nature, yet still bearing a pre- 
(ledieation to a service whi(di would not bo called for until 
many ages had passed, so also the mysterious cipher of man's 
imjjerisliable hopes may have been entwined and enwreathed 
with the starry luiavens from their earliest creation, as a pre- 
figuration — as a silent heraldry of mysterious hope through 
oM(‘ p(‘riod, and iis a lieraldry of gratitude through the other. 

These cases which I have been rehearsing, taking them in 
the fullest literality, agree in this general point oF union : 
they are all silent iiie.arnations of miraculous power — miracles, 
sii])posing them to have been such originally, locked up and 
embodied in tlie regular course of nature, just as we see 
lineaments of faces and of forms in petrifactions, in variegated 
marbles, in spars or in rocky strata, which ,our fancy inter- 
prets as once having been real human existences, but which 
/ire now confounded with the very substance of a mineral 
prodiKit.^ Even those who are most superstitious, therefore, 
look upon cases of this order as occupying a midway station 
between the physical and the hyperphysical, between the 
regular course of nature and the providential interruption of 
that course. The stream of the miraculous is here confluent 
with the stream of the natural. Jfy such legends the credulous 
man flnds his superstition hut little evoked, the incredulous 
finds liis philosophy but little revolted. Both alike will be 
willing to admit, for instance, that the apparent act of 
reverential thanksgiving, in certain birds, when drinking, is 
caused and supported by a physiological arrangement ; and 
yet, perhaps, both alike would bend so far to the legendary 
faith as to allow a child to believe, and would perceive a pure 
child-like beauty in believing, that the bird was thus render- 
ing a homage of deep thankfulness to the universal Father, 
who watches for the safety of sparrows, and sends his rain 
upon the just and upon the unjust. In short, the faith in 

^ See upon this siibjeot some interesting speculations (or at least 
dim outlines and suggestions of speoulatious) by the German author 
Novalis (the Graf von Hardeuberg), [Carlyle’s Essay on Novalis may 
8 u thee in this reference. — M.] 
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this order of the physico-miracnlous is open alike to the 
sceptical and tlie noii-scepticiil : it is toucljed superficially 
with the colouring of suy)er.stition, with its tenderness, its 
huniility, its thankfulness, its awe • but, on tlie otln*r iiand, 
it is not therefore tainted with its coarseness, with its childish- 
ness, with its paralytic credulity. Tn no subject is the 
difference between the childisli and the child -like more 
touchingly brought forward than occasionally in the religious 
legends of early and of militant (Jhristianity. Such a faith 
rep<j8e8 upon the universal signs dilfused through nature, and 
blends with the mysterious of natural grandeurs wherever 
found — with the mysterious of the starry heavens, with the 
mysterious of music, ami with that infinite form of the 
mysterious for man’s dimmest misgivings 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 

But, from this earliest note in the ascending scale of 
superstitious faith, let us puss to a more alarming key. 
This first, which I have styled (in equity as well as for 
distinction) the Ovvlian, is too aerial, almost too allegoric, 
to be susceptible of much terror. It is the mere fnney^ 
in a mood half-playful, half-tender, wliich submita to the 
bedief. It is the feeling, tlu^ sentiment, which cieates the 
faith ; not the faith which creates the feeling. .And thus 
far we see that iriodern feeling and Clirislijin feeling has 
been to the full as operative as any that is jieculiar to 
Paganism ; judging by the Komish Legenda, much more 
so. The Ovidian illustrations, under a false superstition, 
are entitled to give the designation, os being the first, the 
earliest, hut not at all as the richest. Besides that Ovid’s 
illustrations emanated often from himself individually, not 
from the popular mind of his country ; wlntreas ours of the 
same class uniformly repose on large popular traditions from 
the whole of Christian antiquity. Tliese again arc agencies 
of the supernatural which can never liave a private or per- 
sonal application ; they belong to all mankind and to fiHl 
generations. But the next in order are mon* solemn ; they 
become terrific by becoming personal. ’These comprehend 
all that vast body of the niaivellous which is expressed by 
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tlie word Omdnmiff. On this head, as dividing itself into the 
ancient and modem, I will speak next. 

Everybody is aware of the deep emphasis which the 
Pij^ans laid upon words and upon names, under this aspect 
of the ominous, name of several places was formally 

changed by the Roman government, solely with a view to 
that contagion of evil which was thought to lurk in the 
syllables, if taken significantly. Thus, the town of Male- 
ventum (Ill-come, as one might render it) had its name 
changed by the Ronnins to Reneventum (or Welcome). 
Kj)idamnum^ again, tlie Orciuan Calais, as one might call 
it, in relation to the hoinan Dover of Brundusium, was a 
name tliat would have starl.led the stoutest-hearted Roman 
‘‘from his propriety.” Had he suffered this name to e8ca])e 
him inadvertently, his spirits would have forsaken him ; ho 
might even have j)ined away under dim misgivings of evil, 
like a poor negro of Koromantyn who is the victim of Obi.^ 
Read into a Greek word, which it really was, the name 
imported no ill ; but for a Roman to say Tho Kpidxtmnvm^ 
reading the word damnum into a Roman sense, was in effect 
saying, though in a hybrid dialect, half-Qre(‘k, half-Roman, 
“ I will go tt) ruin.” The name was therefore changed to 
Dyrrachium ; a substitution which quieted more anxieties in 
Roman hearts than the erection of a light -house or the 
deepening of the h.arboiir mouth. A cose equally strong, to 
take one out of many hundreds that have come down to us, 
is reported by Livy. Inhere was an officer in a Roman 
legion, at some period of the republic, who boro the name 
either of Atriiis Umber or Umbrius Ater: and, this man 
being ordered on some expedition, the soldiers refused to 
follow him. They did right. I remember, and have else- 
where mentioned, 2 that Coleridge used facetiously to call 
the well-known sister of Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, “that 
pleonasm of nakedness,” the idea of nakedness being re- 
duplicated and reverberated in the hare and the laid. This 

' “ The victim qf Obi It seems worthy of notice that this 
magical fascination is generally called Obi, and the magicians Obeab 
men, throughout Guinea, Negroland, &c. ; whilst the Hebrew or 
Syriac word for the rites of necromancy was Ob or OftA, at least 
when ventriloquism was concerned, 

® See ante, Vol. I, p. 127, footnote. — M. 
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Atrius Umber might be called “that pleonasm of darknes.s” ; 
and one might say to him, in the words of Othello, “ What 
needs this iteration 1” To serve under the Glooiny was 
enough to darken the spirit of hope ; but to serve unde.r the 
Black Gloomy was really rushing upon destruction. Yet it 
may be alleged that Captain Death was a favourite and 
heroic leader in the English navy, and that, in our own 
times, Admiral Coffin, though an American by birth, has 
not been unpopular in the same service. This is true : and 
all that can be said is that these names were two-edged 
swords, which might be made to tell against the enemy as 
well iis against friends. And possibly the Roman centurion 
might have turned his name to the same account, had he 
possessed the great Dictator’s presence of mind ; ior he, the 
mighty Julius, when landing in Africa, having liappened to 
stumble — an omen of th(^ worst character in Roman estima- 
tion — took out its sting by following up his own oversight 
as if it had been intentional, putting his lij)s to tlie ground, 
kissing it, and ejaculating that in this way he api)ro])riated 
the soil. 

Omens of every class were certainly regarded in ancient 
Rome with a reverence that can liardly be surpassed. But 
yet, with respect to those omens derived from names, it is 
certain that our modern times have more memorable examples 
on record. Out of a large number which occur to me, I will 
cite two: — The present^ King of the French bore in his 
boyish days a title which he would not have borne but for 
an omen of bad augury attached to his proper title. Before 
the death of his father E<jalit4 liad raised him to the princely 
honours of Orleans, his own proper title had been Dwi de 
Valois, Why then was he not openly so styled ? The 
reason lay in a secret omen of evil connected with that title, 
and communicated only to a few friends of that great house. 
The story is thus told : — The father of that famous Regent 
Orleans who governed France during the minority of Louis 
XV was the sole brother of Louis Quatorze, He married 
for his first wife our English princess Henrietta, the sister t)f 
Charles II (and through her daughter, by the way, it is that 

^ ** Present ” : — This was written, I believe, about 1889. fin 
1840.— M.] 
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the 1 k)us('< of Savoy i,e. of Sardinia, has pretensions to the 
Enjjflish throne). This wnhappy lady, it is too well estab- 
lished, was poisoned. Voltaire, amongst many others, has 
atfectcal to doubt the fact ; for which in his time there mi^ht 
be some excuse. But since then better evidences have placed 
the matter beyond all question. We now know both the 
fact, and the how aiid the why. The duke, who jmdhh/ 
was no parly to the murdiT of his young wife, though other- 
wise on bad terms wdth her, married h)r his secnnd wife a 
coarse ( icrman ])riucesH, Jjomely in every sense, and a singidai* 
contrast to the eh‘gaiit creature whom he had lost. She was 
a daughter of the Bavarian Elector ; ill-tempered by her own 
confession, sidf-willed, and a plain speaker to excess ; but 
otherwise a woman of honest German integrity. Unhappy 
she was through a longlife ; unhappy through the monotony 
as well as the malicious intrigues of the French Court ; and 
80 much so that she did her beat (though without effect) to 
prevent her Bavarian niece from becoming dauphineas. She 
acquits her husband, however, in the memoirs which she left 
behind, of any intentional share in her unhappiness, and 
describes him constantly as a well - disposed prince. But, 
whether it were that, often walking in the dusk of evening 
through the numerous apartments of that vast mansion ^ Inch 
her husband had so much enlarged, naturally she turned her 
thoughts to that injured English lady who had presided there 
before herself, or whether it arose from the inevitable gloom 
which broods continually over mighty palaces, so much is 
known for certain, that one evening, in the twilight, she met 
at a rcmiote quarter of the reception-rooms something or other 
that she took for a spiritual apparition. What she fancied 
to have passed in this interview with the apparition was 
never known except to her nearest friends ; and, if she made 
any explanations in her memoirs, the editor has thought fit 
to suppress thenn All that transpired was that some ominous 
revelation was then made with respect to the title of Valois^ 
which was the proper second title of the Orleans family, and 
that, in consequence of this communication, her son, the 
Begciit, had assumed in his boyhood that of Due de Chartres. 
His elder brotlier was dead, so that the superior title was 
open to him ; but, in consequence of those mysterious omens, 
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whatever they might be, which occasioned much whispering 
at the time, the great title of Valois was laid aside for ever 
as of had augury ; nor has it ever been resumed through a 
century and a-half that have followed that mysterious warn- 
ing ; nor will it be resumed, unless the numerous children 
of the present Orleans branch should find themselves dis- 
tressed for ancient titles, — which is not likely, since they 
enjoy tlie honours of the elder house, as well as of their own, 
and are now (1839) the OUhiren of France in the amplest 
and iiKJst privileged sense. 

Here we have a great European case of stale omens in the 
eldest of (Jliristian houses. The next which 1 shall cite is 
equally a state case, and cjuries its public verification along 
with itself. In the spring of 1799, when Napoleon was 
lying before Acre, he became anxious for news from Upper 
whither he had despatched Dessaix in pursuit of a 
distinguished Mameluke leader. This was in the middle of 
May. Not many days after, a courier arrived with favour- 
able dispatches — favourable in the main, but reporting one 
tragical occurrence on a small scale, that to Napoleon, for a 
su[)er8titiou8 reason, outweighed the public prosperity. A 
djei'Tru.^ or Nile boat of the largest class, having on board a 
large party of troops and of wounded men, together with 
most of a regimental band, bad run ashore at the villngc of 
Benouth. No case could be more hopeless. The neighbour- 
ing Arabs belonged to the Yambo tribe — of all Arabs tlie 
most ferocious. These Arabs and the Fellahs (whom, by the 
way, many of our countrymen are so ready to repin^seiit as 
friendly to the French and hostile to ourselves) had taken the 
opportunity of attacking the vessel. Tlie engagement was 
obstinate ; but at length the inevitable catastrophe could 
be delayed no longer. The commander, an Italian named 
Morandi, was a brave man , any fate appeared better than 
that which awaited him from an enemy so malignant. He 
set fire to the powder magazine ; the vessel blew up ; Morandi 
perished ; and all of less nerve, who had previously reached 
the shore in safety, were put to death to the very last man, 
with cruelties the most detestable, by their inhuman enemies. 
For all this Napoleon cared little ; but one solitary fact there 
was in the report which struck him with secret alarm. This 
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ill-fated djerrne — what was it called? It was called VlialiCy 
and in the name of the vessel Napoleon read an augury of 
the fate which had hefallen the Italian territory. Considered 
as a dependency of France, he felt certain that Italy was lost; 
and Napoleon was inconsolable. But what possible con- 
nexion, it was asked, can exist between this vessel on the 
Nile and a remote Peninsula of Southern Europe ? “No 
matUir,” rejdied Napoleon ; “ my ))resentiments never deceive 
me. You will see that all is ruined. I am satisfied that my 
Italy, my conquest, is lost to France ! So, indeed, it was. 
All European news had long been intercepted by the English 
cruisers ; but immediately after the French victory over the 
Vizier in duly 1790 an English admiral hrst informed the 
Fremdi army of Egypt that Massena and others had lost all 
that Bonajiarte had won in 1796. It is, however, a strange 
illustration of human blindness that this very subject of 
Napoleon’s lamentation — this very Italian campaign of 1799 
— it was, with its blunders and its long equipage of disasters, 
that pav(*d the way for his own elevation to the Consulship, 
just st:vcn calendar months from the receipt of that Egyptian 
dispatch ; since, most certainly, in the struggle of Brumaire 
1799, doubtful and critical through every stage, it was the 
pointed contrast between his own Italian campaigns and those 
of his successors which gave effect to Napoleon’s pretensions 
and which procured them a ratification amongst the people. 
The loss of Italy — that loss which so much distui’hed him in 
Syria — was essential to the full effect of Napoleon’s previous 
conquest. By anything short of that temporary eclipse for 
France no adeejuate contrast between himself and his rivala 
would have been established for Najx^leon ; no opening would 
have been made for Marengo in the summer of 1 800. That 
and the imbecile characters of Napoleon’s chief military 
opponents were the true keys to the great revolution of 
Brumaire, The stone which he rejected became the keystone 
of the arch. So that, after all, he valtied the omen falsely ; 
though the very next news from Europe, courteously com- 
municated by his English enemies, showed that he had read 
its immediate iTvterpretation rightly. 

These omens, derived from names, are therefore common 
to the ancient and the modern world. But perhaps, in strict 
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logic, they ought to have been classed as one subdivision or 
variety under a much larger liwid ; viz. words generally, no 
matter whether proper names or appellatives, viewed ivs 
operative powers and agencies, — bearing, that is to say, a 
charmed power against some party concerned from the 
moment that they leave the lips. 

Homer describes prayers as having a separate life, rising 
buoyantly u[)an wings, and making their way upwards to the 
throne of Jove. Such, but in a sense more gloomy and 
terrific; is tlui force ascribed under a wide-spread su])eistition, 
ancient and modern, to words uttered on cril ical oex-asions, or 
to words uttered at any time which point to critical occasions. 
Hence the doctrine of cn(/)7;/jtt(T/xos, the necessity of abstaining 
from strong words or direct words in (expressing fatal con- 
tingencies. Favete Unguis — favour me with your tongues, 
give me the benefit of your })ropitioiis voices — wiis a standing 
request in Pagan days. It was shocking, at all times of 
Paganism, to say of a third j)erson — “ If be sliould die,” or 
to suppose the case that he might be murdered. The very 
word death was consecrated and forbi<l(len ; i.e. was t-abooed. 
Si quiddam humanum passus fuerit was tin* extreme form to 
which men advanced in such cases. And this scrupulons 
feeling, originally founded on the supposed effiimcy of words, 
prevails to this day. It is a feeling undoubtedly supported 
by good taste which strongly impresses upon us all the dis- 
cordant tone of any impassioned subjects (death, religion, &c.) 
with the common k(iy of ordinary conversation. But good 
taste is not in itself suflScient to account for a scrupulousness 
so general and so austere. In the lowest classes there is a 
shuddering recoil stiU felt from uttering coarsely and roundly 
the anticipation of a personas death. Suppose a child, heir 
to some grefit estate, the subject of conversation — the hypo- 
thesis of his death is put cautiously, under such forms as “ If 
anything but good sliould happen,*' “ if any change should 
occur,” ‘‘if any of us should chance to miscarry,” and so 
forth. Always a modified expression is sought — always an 
indirect one. And this timidity arises under the old super- , 
stition still lingering amongst men, like that ancient awe, 
noticed by Wordsworth, for the sea and its tremendous secrets 
— ^feelings that have not, no, nor ever will, become entirely 
voii. vni 2 B 
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obsolete. No excess of nautical skill will ever perfectly dis- 
enchant the f^reut abyss from its terrors ; no progressive 
knowledge will ever medicine that dread misgiving of a 
mysterious and pathless })ower given to words of a certain 
import, or uttered in certain situations : by a parent, for 
instance, to persecuting or insulting chihlren ; by the victim 
of horrible oppression, when labouring in final agonies^ ; and 
by others, whether cursing or blessing, who stand central to 
great passions, to great interests, or to great perplexities. 

And here, by way of parenthesis, I might stop to attempt 
an explanation of the force attached to that scriptural expres- 
sion, “ Thou had said Uy It is an answer adopted by our 
Saviour ; and ihe meaning seems radically to be this : the 
popular b(dief authorised the notion that simply to have 
uttered any great thesis, though unconsciously, — simply to 
have united verbally any two great ideas, though for a pur- 
pose the most difi'c'rent or even opposite, — had the mysterious 
jK)wer of realising them in act. An exclamation, though in 
the purest spirit of sport, addressed to a boy, “ You shall he 
our iTn/peratorj^ wan many times supposed to be the forerunner 
and fatal mandjitc for the boy’s elevation. Words that were 
blind, and wonls that were torn from frantic depths of 
anguish, oftentimes, it wiis thought, executed themselves. 
To connect, thoiigh but for denial or for mockery, the ideas 
of Jesus and the Messiah — as, e,g.^ Art thou the Christy or the 
Anointed ? — furnished an augury of their eventual coinci- 
dence. It was an argumenium ad hominemy and drawn from 
a popular faith. 

But a modern reader will object the want of an accom- 
panying design or serious intention on the part of him who 
utters the words : he never meant his words to be taken 
seiiously — nay, his purpose was the very opposite. True : 
and precisely that is the reason why his words are likely to 
operate effectually, and why they should be feared. Here 
lies the critical point which most of all distinguishes this 
faith. Words took effect, not merely in default of a serious use, 
but exactly in consequence of that default. It was the chance 

^ As, for example, in that mysterious poem of Horace where a dying 
boy points the fnlmiuatious of his dying words against the witch that 
presides over lus tortures. [Horace, Epode V. — M.] 
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word, the stray word, the word uttered in jest, or in trifling, 
or in scorn, or unconsciously, which took effect ; whilst ten 
thousand words uttered with purpose and deliberation were 
sure to prove inert. One case will illustrate this ; - -Alexander 
the Great, in the outset of his Persian expedition, consulted 
the oracle at Delphi. For the sake of his army, had he been 
even without personal faith, he desired to havii his enter- 
prise grandly authorised. No persuasions, however, would 
move the priestess to entt‘r upon her painful and agitating 
duties for the sake of obtaining the regular answer of the 
god. Wearied with this, Alexander seized the great lady by 
the arm ; and, using as much violence as was becoming to 
the two characters — of a great prince acting, and a great 
priestess suffering — he pushed her gently backwards to the 
tripod on which, in her professional character, it was requisite 
that she should be seated. Instantly and spontaneously, in 
the hurry and excitement of the moment, the priestess ex- 
claimed, Q, Trat, dvLKy)ros €t — 0 soUy thou art irresistible ; never 
adverting for an instant to his martial purposes in the future, 
but simply to his present personal importunities at the 
moment. The person whom she thought of as incapable of 
resistance was not Darius, the great King of Susa and Perse- 
polis, of Ecbatana, and Babylon, and Sardis, but her own 
womanly self ; and all she meant cou&ciously was — 0 son, I 
can refuse nothing to one so earnest. But mark what fol- 
lowed : Alexander desisted at once — he asked for no further 
oracle — he refused it, and exclaimed joyously: “Now' 
then, noble priestess, farewell ; I have the oracle, I have 
your answer, and better than any which you could deliver 
from the tripod. I am invincible, I am irresistible : so you 
have declared ; you cannot revoke it. True, you thought 
not of Persia — you thought only of my importunity. But 
that very fact is what ratifies your answer. In its blindness 
I recognise its truth. An oracle from a god might be dis- 
torted by political ministers of the god, as in time past too 
often has been suspected. The oracle was said of old to Medise^ 
and in my own father^s time to PMlippise. But an oracle 
delivered unconsciously, indirectly, blindly, that is the oracle 
which cannot deceive.” Such was the all-famous oracle 
which Alexander extorted ; such was the oracle on which he 
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and liis army relying wont forth ‘‘ conquering and to con- 
quer.” 

Exactly on thin principle do the Turks act in putting so 
high a value on the words of idiots. Enlightened Christians 
at one time wondered, but have long ceased to wonder, at 
th(iir allowing any weight to people bereft of understanding. 
That is the very reason for allowing them weight : that very 
defect it is which makes them capable of being organs for 
conveying words fi-om higher intelligences. A fine human 
iutelligeiice cannot be a jiassive instrument — it cannot be a 
mere tube for conveying the words of inspiration: such an 
intelligence will intermingle ideas of its own, or will other- 
wise modify what is given and pollute what is sacred. 

It is also on this jirinciple that the whole practice and 
doctrine of sortilegy rest. Let us confine ourselves to that 
mode of sortilegy which is conducted by throwing open 
lu’ivileged books at random, and thus leaving to chance, or 
else (which was a variety in the })racticc often resorted to by 
Hay don the painter) throwing such books open in the dark, 
and leaving to the morning light the revelation of the silent 
oratdci which lurked in the jiassage first catching the eye. 
The books used have varied with the caprice or the error of 
jigos. Once the Hebrew Scriptures had the preference. 
Probably they were laid aside not because the reverence for 
their authority decayed, but because it increased so as to 
awaken in some minds a scrupulous sense of profanation in 
such a use of the sacred text. In later times Virgil has been 
the favourite. Considering the very limited range of ideas 
to which Virgil was tied by his theme — a colonising expedi- 
tion in a barbarous age — no worse book could have been 
selected.' So little indeed does the ‘‘iEneid” exhibit of 

^ “ No worse, hook could have been selected ” ; — The probable reason 
for making so unhappy a choice seems to have been that Virgil in the 
middle nges had the character of a necromancer, a diviner, &c. This 
we all know from Dante. Now, the original reason for this strange 
translation of character and fiinciions I hold to have arisen from the 
circumstance of his maternal grandfather having borne the name of 
Moffus. People in those ages held that a powerfal enchanter must 
have a magician, not amongst his ogTiati^ but amongst his cogrudi ; 
the power must run in the blood, which on the maternal side could be 
undeniably ascertained. Under this preconception, they took Magus 
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human life in its multiformity that much tampering with 
the ])lain sense of the text is recpiired to bring r(*al case-s of 
human interest and real situations within the scope of any 
Virgilian response, though aided by the utmost latitude of 
accommodation. A king, a soldier, a sailor, &c., might look 
for correspondences to their own circumstances. Accordingly, 
everybody remembers the drejidful answer which Charles I. 
received at Oxford from this mode of sortilegy at the opening 
of the Parliamentary War.^ But, beyond these broad obvious 

not for a propwr iiartio, but for n professional design atiou. Amongst 
many illustrations of the magical character sustained by Virgil in the 
middle ages, we may mention that a writer about the year 1200, or 
the era of our own Robin Hood, published by Montfaueon, says of 
Virgil, “ Captm a Homanis, invisibiliter exiit ivitque Nvapolimy 
^ The story is that Charles, being in the Bodleian at Oxford, where 
he wjis shown a splendidly bound copy of Virgil, was indiice<l by Lord 
Falkland to amuse himself with an experiment in the Sorks Virgilianaiy 
with the result that the juissage in the A3ncid which he turned uj) was 
Dido’s tremendous imprecation on ^Eneas, iv. 012-020 : — 

Si tangere portus 

Infaiidum caput, ac terris adnarc necesse est ; 

Et sic fata Jovis poscunt, bio terminus hceret ; 

At hello audacis populi vexatus ei armis, 

Fiuibus extorris, complexu avulsus luli, 

Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Fuuera ; iiec, cum se sub leges pacis iniquie 
Ihadiderit, regno aut optata luce fniatur ; 

Sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhumatus arena." 

In Dryden’s translation the passage runs thus ; — 

“ If so the B’atos ordain, and Jove commands 
The ungrateful wretch should find the Latian lauds. 

Yet let a race untamed and haughty foes 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose ; 

Oppressed with numl)ers on the unequal field, 

His men discouraged, and himself expelled, 

Let him for succour sue from place to place, 

Torn from his subjects, and his son’s embrace. 

First lot him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And, when at length the cruel war shall cease, 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 

Nor let him then eiyoy supreme command, 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 

And lie unburied on the barren sand," 
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categories, and a very few subdivisions lying witbin them, it 
is vain to look for any reasonable compass of discrimination 
ill tlie oracles of Virgil. Indeed, it was this very limitation 
in the Virgilian range of ideas, when the case itself imposed 
a vast Shaksiieriaii breadth of speculation, — a field of vision 
like that on which the Fiend maybe supposed to have planted 
Christ when showing to him all the kingdoms of the earth, 

- — that eventually threw back the earnest inquiries into 
futurity upon the t^ortes Bihlicm, No case, indeed, can try so 
severely, or put upon record so conspicuously, this inde- 
structible propensity for looking into the future by the aid 
of »lice, real or figurative, as the fact of men eminent for 
piety having yi(‘lded to the temptation. I pause to give one 
instance — instance of a person who, in 'practical theology, 
although a narrow dissenter, has been perhaps more popular 
than any other in any Church. Dr. Doddridge, in his earlier 
days, was in a dilemma both of conscience and of taste as to 
the election he should make between two situations, — one in 
]iossc88ion, both at his command. He was settled at Har- 
borough, in Leicestershire, and was “ pleasing himself with 
the view of a continuance ” in that situation. True, he had 
received an invitation to Northampton ; but the reasons 
against complying seemed so strong that nothing was wanting 
beyond the civility of going over to Northampton and making 
an apologetic farewell. Accordingly, on the last Sunday in 
November of the year 1729, the doctor went and preached a 
sermon in conformity with those purposes. “ But,” says he, 
“ on the morning of that day an incident happened which 
affected me greatly.” On the night previous, it seems, he 
had been urged very importunately by his Northampton 
friends to undertake the vacant office. Much personal kind- 
ness had concurred with this public importunity : the good 
doctor was affected ; he had prayed fervently, alleging in his 
prayer, as the reason which chiefly weighed with him to 
reject the offer, that it was far beyond liis forces, and mainly 

The sequel of the story is that Falkland, horrified at the misadventure, 
tried to remove the impression by consulting the book on his own 
account, on the chance of something more cheerful, but only made 
matters worse by hitting on the passage “ Non hocc, 0 PaUa^'* &o. 
(^eid, xi. 162 - 168 ), prophesying so distinctly his own death.— M, 
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because lie was too young i and had uo assistant. He goes 
on thus : “ As soon as ever this address ” (meaning the prayer) 
was ended, I passed through a room of tlie house in which 
I lodged, where a child was reading to his mother, and the 
“ only words I heard distinctly were these, Aitd, as thy days^ 
“ so shall thy strength ba^ This singular coincidence between 
his own difficulty and a scriptural line caught ;it random in 
passing hastily through a room (hut, observe, a line insulated 
from the context and placed in high relief to his ear), shook 
his resolution. Accident co-oj)erated ; a promise to ho ful- 
filled at Northampton in a certain contingency fell due at the 
instant ; the doctor was detained ; the detention gave time 
for further representations ; new motives arose ; old difli- 
culties were removed ; and finally the doctor saw, in all this 
succession of steps (the first of which, however, lay in the 
Sortes IHblicce\ clear indications of a providentijil guidance. 
With that conviction he took up his abode at Northamiitou, 
and remained there for the next thirty-one years, until he 
left it for his grave at Lisbon ; in fact, he passed at North- 
ampton the whole of his public life. It must, therefore, be 
allowed to stand upon the records of sortilegy that in the 
main direction of his life — not, indeed, as to its spirit, but 
as to its form and local connexions — a Protestant divine of 
much merit, and chiefly in what regards practice, and of the 
class most opposed to superstition, who himself vehemently 
combated superstition, took his determining impulse from a 
variety of the Sortes Virgiliance. 

This variety was known in earlier times to the Jews — as 
early, indeed, as the era of the Grecian Pericles, if we are to 
believe the “ Talmud.’^ It is known familiarly to this day 
amongst Polish Jews, and is called Bath-col^ or the daughter- 
voice ; the meaning of which appellation is this : — The Urim 
amd Thv/mmimy or oracle in the breastplate of the High Priest, 
spoke directly from God. It was, therefore, the original, or 
mother- voice. But, about the time of Pericles — that is, about 

^ ** Because he was too young** : — Dr. Doddridge was born in the 
summer of 1702 : consequently he was at this era of his life about 
twenty-seven years old, and not so obviously entitled to the excuse of 
youth. But he pleaded his youth not with a view to the exertions 
required, but to the auctoritas and responsibilities of the situation. 
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one liundred years before the lime of Alexander the Great — 
the ligiit of prophecy was quenched in Malachi or Hag^w, 
and the oracular jewels in the breastplate beaime simultane- 
ously dim. 1 lenceforwards tin* mother-voice was heard no 
longer ; but to this succeeded an imperfect or daughter- voice 
{I}ath-(‘ol)y which lay in the first wor«ls happening to arrest 
the att(mtion at a moment of perplexity. An illustration 
which has been often quoted from the Talmud is to the 
following (dfect : — Jtabbi Jochannau and Itabbi Simeon lien 
Lachish were anxious about a friend, Kabbi Samuel^ six hundred 
miles distant on the Euphrates. Whilst talking earnestly 
tog(dh(U‘ on this subject in Palestine, they passed a school ; 
they paused to listen : it was a cliild reading the first book 
of Samuel ; and the words which they caught were these—' 
And Samuel died. These words they received humbly and 
sorrowfully as a Bath-col ; and the next horseman from the 
Efvst brought word accordingly that Rabbi Samuel had been 
gathered to his fathers at some station on the Euphrates. 

Here is the very same case, the same Bath-col substan- 
tially, which I have cited from Orton’s ‘‘ Life of Doddridge.” 
And Du Oang(‘, himself notices, in his Glossary, the relation 
which this bore to tin* Pagan Soi'tes. ** It was,” says he, “a 
“ bintustical way of divination, invented by the Jews, not 
“ unlike the Sortes Virgilianm of the heathens. For, as 
“ with them the first wordd tliey happened to dip into in 
“ the works of that j)oet became a kind of oracle whereby 
“ they predicted future events, so, with the Jews, when they 
“ a[)pealed to Bath-col^ the first words they heai’d from any 
“ one’s mouth were looked upon as a voice from Heaven 
“ directing them in the matter they inquired about.” 

Such is verbatim the report of Du Cange on this matter ; 
and, if from any of its expressions the reader should be dis- 
posed to infer that this ancient form of the practical mira- 
culous is at all gone out of use, even the example of Dr. 
Doddridge may satisfy him to the contrary. Sucdi an ex- 
ample was sure to authorise a large imitation. But, even 
apart from that, the superstition is common. The records 
of conversion amongst felons and other ignorant persons 
might be cited, by hundreds upon hundreds, to prove that 
no practice is more common than that of trying the spiritual 
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fate and abiding by the import of any passage in the Scrip- 
tures which may first present itself to the eye. Cowp(‘.r the 
poet has recorded a case of this sort in his own experieiic(‘. 
It is one to which all the unhappy are j)r()ne. But a mode 
of questioning the oracles of darkness far more childish, and, 
under some shape or other, equally common amongst those 
who are pnnnpted by mere vacancy of mind, without that 
determination to sacred fountains which is iinjmjssed by 
misery, may be found in the following extravagant silliness 
of Rousseau, which I give in his own words — a case for 
which he admits that he himself would have shut up any 
other man (meaning in a lunatic hospital) whom he had seen 
practising the same absurdities : — 

“ All milieu de lues etudes ct d’une vie iniiocciite autant qu’oii la 
puisse mener, ot nialgre tout co qu’on m’avoit pn dire, la peur de 
I’Eufer m’agitoit encore. Sou vent jo mo domandois — Kn quel etut 
suis-jo ? Si jo rnourrois a Tinstant inome, serois-je damne ? Solon 
mos Jausenistos [ho had been reading the books of the Port RoyalJ, la 
chovse est indubitable : niais, scion raa conscience, il me paroissoit quo 
non. Toujours craintif ot flottant dans cette cruelle incertitude, 
j’avois rccours (pour en sortir) aux expediens les plus risibles, et pour 
losipiels je ferois voloutiers enfermor uu homme, si je liii en voyois 
faii’e autant. Un jour, revant k ce triste sujet, jo m’exer^ois 
machinaleinent ^ lancer des ])iorrca centre les troncs d(;s arbi cs, ot cola 
avec inou adresse ordinaire, c’est-4 dire sans presquo on toucher 
auciin. Tout au milieu de ce bel exercise, je m’avisai de rn'on faire 
une espcce de pronostic pour calmer mon inquietude. Je ino dis, Je 
m’en vais jeter cette pierro contre Tarbre qui est vis-a-vis do moi : si 
je le touche, signe de salut : si je le manque, signo de damnation. 
Tout en disant aiusi, je jotte rna pierre dhine main tremblante et avec 
uu horrible battement de coeur, mais si heureusemont fiu’elle vafrapper 
au beau-milieu de I’arbre ; ce qui voritablement u’6toit pas diffloilo : 
car j’avois eu soin de le choisir fort gros et fort pr^. Depuis tors jc 
n*ai plu4 dotUi de mon salut. Jo ne sals, eu me rappellant ce trait, si 
je dois rire ou g6mir sur moi-mSmo .” — Les Cmifessions^ Partie I. 
Lvore VI. [“ In the midst of my studies and of a life as iunocout as 
it was possible to lead, and in spite of all that could bo said to me, 
the fear of Hell again agitated me. Often I asked myself, In what 
state am I ? If I should die at this moment, shall 1 l>e damned 1 
According to my Janaenist friends, the thing is indubitable ; but to my 
conscience it appeared not so. Continually fearful and floating in this 
cruel uncertainty, I had recourse, for escape, to expedients the lupst < 
ridiculous, and such as 1 should willingly have shut up any other 
person for if I had seen him doing the like. One day, dreaming 
on this sad subject, I exercised myself mechanically in throwing 
stones against the trunks of some trees, and this with my nsuid 
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dexterity - tlmt is, scarcely over liiiiing one of them. In the 
midst of this fine exercise, it occurred to me to make a sort of pro- 
gnostic for (taliniug niy tnmblo. I said to myself, — I shall throw this 
stone at that tree wliic.h is directly opj»osite me : if I touch it, sign of 
salvation ; if I miss, sign of damnation. So saying, I threw 
my stone with a trembling hand and a horrible beating of the heart, 
but so happily that it hit the tree right in the middle : not a dillicult 
matter truly ; for I had taken care to c-hoo.se a very big and very near 
one. Since then I have had no more doubt of my salvation. I know 
not, in n*calling this incident, whether 1 ought to laugh or be ashamed 
of myself.” — Confessions^ Part 1. Book 1'/.] 

Now, really, if KouHseaii thought fit to try such tremen- 
dous a])})eals by taking a “ shy ” at any random object, he 
shoiihl have governed his sortih*go (for such it may be called) 
with something more like e<[uity. Fair play is a jewel ; 
and in such a case a man is supposed to play against an 
adverse party hid in darkness. To shy at a cow within six 
feet distance gives no chance at all to his dark antagonist. 
A pigeon rising from a trap at a suitable distance might be 
thought a sincere staking of the interest at issue ; but, as to 
the massy .stem of a tree “ fort gros et fort pr6s,” the sarcasm 
of a Roman emperor applies, that to miss under such con- 
ditions implied an original genius for missing, so that to hit, 
as it involved no risk, was no honest trial of the case. 
After all, the sentimentalist had youth to plead in apology 
for this e.xtravagauce. He was hypochondriacal ; he was in 
solitude ; and he was possessed by gloomy imaginations 
from the works of a society in the liighest public credit 
Rut most readers will be aware of similar appeals to the 
mysteries of Providence, made in public by well-known 
sectarians, speaking from the solemn station of a pulpit I 
forbear to quote cases of this nature, though really existing 
in print, because I feel that the profaneness of such anecdotes 
is more revolting and more painful to pious minds than the 
absurdity is amusing. Meantime it must not be forgotten 
that the principle concerned, though it may happen to 
disgust men when associated with ludicrous circumstances, 
is, after all, the very same which has latently governed very 
many modes of ordeal, or judicial inquiry, and which has 
been adopted as a moral rule or canon equally by the 
blindest of the Pagans, the most fanatical of the Jews, and 
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the most enlightened of the Christians. It proceeds upon 
the assumption tliat man by his actions puts a question to 
Heaven, and that Heaven answers by the event. Lucan, in 
a well-known passage, takes it for granted that the cause of 
Ctesar had the approbation of the gods. But why ? Simply 
from the event. Notoriously it was the triumphant cause. 
It was victorious. It was the “ victrix causa ’’ ; and, as 
such, simply because it was ‘‘victrix,” it had a right in his 
eyes to postulate the divine favour as mere matter of neces- 
sary inference : whilst, on the other hand, the victa causa, 
though it seemed to Lucan sanctioned and consecrated by 
human virtue in the person of Cato, stood, iis regarded 
heavenly verdicts, unappealably condemned.^ This mode of 
reasoning may strikcj the reader as merely Pagan. Not at all. 
In England, at the close of the Parliamentary War, it was 
generally argued that Providence had decided the (question 
against the Royalists by the mere fact of the issue. Milton 
himself, with all his high-toned morality, uses this argument 
as irrefragable ^ ; which is odd, were it only on this account 
— that the issue ought necessarily to nave been held for a 
very considerable time as merely provisional, and liable to 
be set aside by possible counter-issues through one generation 
at the least.® But the capital argument against such doc- 

^ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni [I^futrsaZ. i. 128] : 
that cause which triumphed approved itself to the gods ; but, in 
retaliation, the vanquished cause approved itself to Cato. Perhaps, 
in all human experience, in books or in colloquial intercourse, there 
never was so graud, so awful a compliment paid to an individual as 
this of Lucan’s to Cato ; nor, according to my own judgment, one so 
entirely misplaced. One solitary individual, in his single person, is 
made to counterpoise by weight of auctaritas and power of sanction 
the entire Pantheon. The Julian cause might have seemed the better, 
for it won the favour of Heaven. But no ! The Pompeian must 
have been the better, for it won the favour of Cato ! 

* In several of his Republican pamphlets. — M. 

* And in fact not merely liahle to be set aside, but aciucdly set 
aside in 1660 by the Restoration. Tliis reversal was again partially 
reversed, or at least to n great extent virtually reversed, by the 
Revolution of 1688-9 : upon which great event the true judgment, too 
little perceived by English historians, is that, for the most part, it 
was a re-affirmation of the primiiplcs contended for by the Long Par- 
liament in the Parliamentary War. But this final verdict Milton did 
not live to see, or even dimly to anticipate. 
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trine is to be found in the New Testament. Strange that 
Milton should overlook, and strange that moralists in general 
liave overlooked, the sudden arrest given to this dangerous 
(but most prevalent) mode of retisoniug by the Founder of 
our faitli. Ho first, he last, taught to his astonished dis- 
ciples the new truth — at that time the astounding truth — 
that no relation exists between the immediate practical 
events of things on the one side and divine verdicts 
on th(5 other. There was no presumption, for instance, 
against a man^s favour with God, or that of his parents, 
because he happened to be atHicted to extremity with bodily 
diR(‘ase. There was no shadow of an argument for believing 
a ])arty of men criminal objects of heavenly wrath because 
upon them, by fatal preference, a tower hud fallen, and 
because tlieir bodies were exclusively mangled. How little 
Ciui it be said that Cliristhuiity has yet developed the fulness 
of its power, when kings and senates so recently acted under 
a total oblivion of this great though novel Christian doc- 
trine, and would do so still, were it not that religious argu- 
ments have been banished by the progress of taste and the 
caprices of fashion from tlie iield of political discussion. 

But, quitting this province of the ominous where it is 
made the ol)je(;t of a direct personal inquest, whether by 
private or by national trials, or by the sortilegy of events, 
let us throw our eyes over the broader field of omens as 
they otfer themselves spontaneously to those who do not 
seek, or would even willingly evade, them. There are few 
of these, perhaps none, which are not universiil in their 
authority, though every land in turn fancies them (like its 
proverbs) of local authority and origin. The death-watch, 
for instance, extends from England to Cashmere, and across 
Tudiii to the remotest nook of Bengal. A hare crossing a 
man’s path oii starting in the morning has been held in all 
countries alike to prognosticate evil in the course of that 
day. Tlin8,,in the “Confessions of a Thug” (which is par- 
tially built on a real judicial document, and everywhere 
conforms to the usages of Hindostan^), the hero of the 
borrid narrative ^ charges some disaster of his own upon 

1 Publiabed in 1840.— M. 

* “ The hero of the horrid narrative ” : — Horrid it oertainly is ; 
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having neglected eucli an omen in the morning. The same 
belief operated in Pagan Italy. The same omen announced 
to Lord Lindsay’s Arab attendants in the Desi^rt the ap- 
proach of some disaster, which partially happened in the 
morning. And a Highlander of the 42d regiment, in his 
printed memoirs, notices th(‘ same harbinger of evil as having 
crossed his own path on a day of personal disaster in Spain. 

Birds are even more familiarly associated with such 
ominous warnings. This chapter in the great volume of 
superstition was indeed cultivated with unusual solicitude 
amongst the Pagans. OrnilJumancy (or the derivation of 
omens from the motions of birds) grew into an elaborate 
science. But, if every rule and distinction upon the number 
and the position of birds, whether to the right or the left, 
had been collected from our own village matrons, it would 
appear that no more of this Pagan science had gone to 
wreck amongst ourselves than must naturally follow the 
difference between a believing and a disbelieving govern- 
ment. Magpies are still of awful authority in village life, 
according to their number, &c. ; for a striking illustration of 
which I may refer the reader to Sir Walter Scott’s “ Demon- 
ology,” reported not at second-hand, but I'rom Sir Walter’s 
personal communication with some seafaring fellow-traveller 
in a stage-coach.^ 

and one incident in every case gives a demoniacal air of coolness to 
the hellish atrocities — viz. the regular forwarding of the hheels, for 
the purpose of digging the graves. But else tlie tale tends too much 
to monotony ; and for a reason whi(ih ought to liave cliocked the 
author in carrying on the work to three volumes ; namely, that, 
although there is much dramatic variety in the circumstances of the 
several cases, there is none in the catastrophes. The brave man and 
the coward, the erect spirit fighting to the lost and the poor creature 
that despairs from the first — all are confounded in one undistinguish- 
ing end by sudden strangulation. This was the original defect of the 
plan. The sudden surprise, and the scientific noosing os with a 
Chilian lassOt constituted, in fact, the main feature of Tluiggee. But, 
still, the gradual theatrical arraugemeut of each Thug severally by the 
side of a victim must (;ften liave roused violent suspicion, and that in 
time to intercept the suddenness of the murder. Now, for the sake 
of the dramatic effect, this interception ought more often to have been 
introduced ; else the murders are but so many blind surprises as if iu 
sleep. All this might have been managed otherwise. 

^ Since this was first written, Haydon the painter, in his Anto- 
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Among the ancient stories of the same class is one which 
I will repeat — having reference to that Herod Agrippa, 
grandson of Herod the Great, before whom St. Paul made his 
famous apology at Caesarea. This Agrippa, overwhelmed by 
debts, had fled from Palestine to Rome in the latter years of 
Tiberius, llis mother’s intei'est with the widow of Qermani- 
cus ])rocured him a special recommendation to lier son 
(yaligula. Viewing this child and heir of the lainented 
Germanicus as the rising sun, Agrippa had been too careless 
in his language. True, the uncle of Germanicus was the 
reigning prince ; but he was old, and breaking up. True, 
the son of Germanicus was not yet on the throne ; but 
he soon would be ; so that Agrippa was rash enough 
to call the emperor a superannuated old fellow, and 
even to wish for his death. Sejanus was now dead and 
gone ; but there was no want of spies : and a certain 
Macro reported his words to Tiberius. Agrippa was in 
consequence arrested ; the Emperor himself condescending to 
point out the noble Jew to the officer on duty. The case 
was a gloomy one if Tiberius should happen to survive much 
longer : and the story of the omen proceeds thus : — Now, 
Agrippa stood in his bonds before the imperial palace, and 


biography (i. p. 76), rofors to this ancient superstition in terms which 
I i»ave rejiHon to think inaccurate : — “ She [his mother] appeared 
<l(;i>ressed and melancholy. During the journey, four magpies rose, 
chattered, and flew away. The singular superstitions about the bird 
were remombered by ns all. I repeated to myself the old saw — * One 
far sorrow, two for mirth, th/rec for a wedding, and four for death.' 
I tried to deceive my dear mother by declaring that two toere for 
death, ami four for mirth : but she per8iv<?ted that four announced 
death in Devonshire ; and, absurd ns we felt it to be, we could not 
shake oft' the superstition.” About three o’clock in the succeeding 
night Mrs. Ilaydon died. Meantime, whatever may be the Devon- 
shire version of the old saying, I am assured by a lady that the form 
current elsewhere is this ; — 

“ One for sorrow ; 

Two for mirth ; 

Three for a weddiug ; 

And four for a birth.** 

And it is clear that the rhyme in the latter reading offers some 
guarantee for its superior accuracy. 
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“ in his affliction leaned against a certain tree, upon the 
“ boughs of which it happened that a bird had alighted 
“ which the Romans call huho, or the owl. All this was 
steadfastly observed by a German prisoner, who asked a 
“ soldier what might be the name and offence of that man 
“ habited in purple. Being told that tlie man's name was Herod 
“ Agrippa, and that he was a Jew of high rank who had 
“ given a personal offence to the Emperor, the German a.sked 
“ permission to go near and address him ; which being 
“ granted, he spoke thus : — ‘ This disaster, I doubt not, 
“ young man, is trying to your heart ; and perhaps you will 
“ not believe me when I announce to you beforehand the 
‘‘ providential deliverance which is im])eiiding. However, 
“ this much I will say — an<l for my sincerity let me appeal 
“ to my native gods as well as to the gods of this Rome, who 
“ have brought us both into trouble — that no selfish object 
** prompts me to this revidation ; for a revelation it is. 
“ Listen. It is fated that you shall not long remain in 
“chains. Your deliverance will be speedy; and I can 
“ venture to guarantee that you shall be raised to the very 
“ highest rank and power ; that you shall be the object of as 
“ much envy as now you are of pity ; that you shall retain 
“ your prosperity till death ; and that you shall transmit 

“ that prosperity to your children. But ' And there 

“ the German paused. Agrippa wjis agitated ; the bystanders 
“ were attentive ; and after a time the German, pointing 
“ solemnly to the bird, proceeded thus : — ‘ But this remem- 
“ her heedfully — that, when next you see the bird which 
“ now perches above your head, you will only have five days 
“ more to live ! This event will bo surely accomplished % 
“ that same mysterious god who has thought fit to send the 
“ bird as a warning sign ; and you, when you come to your 
“ glory, do not forget me that foreshadowed it in your 
“ humiliation.' ” The story adds that Agrippa affected to 
laugh when the German soldier concluded : after which it 
goes on to say that, in a few weeks, — being delivered by the 
death of Tiberius, being released from prison by the very 
prince on whose account he had incurred the risk, being 
raised to a tetrarchy, and afterwards to the kingdom of all 
Judea, coming into all the prosperity which had been pro- 
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mised to him by the German, and not losing any part of his 
interest at Rome through the assassination of his patron 
Caligula, — he began to look back reverentially to the words 
of the Qernian, and forwards with anxiety to the second 
coming of the bird. Seven years of sunshine had now 
slipped away as silently as a dream. A great festival, with 
public shows and votive offerings, was on the point of being 
celebrated in honour of Claudius Ca 38 ar at StraWs Tower, 
otherwise chilled CoDsarea, which (and not Jerusalem) was the 
Uoman metropolis of Palestine. Duty and policy alike 
recjuired that the king of the land should go down and unite 
ill this modfi of religious homage to the hhnperor. He did 
80 ; and on the second morning of the festival, by way of 
doing more conspicuous honour to tlie great solemnity, he 
assumed a very sumptuous attire of silver armour, burnished 
80 highly as to throw back a dazzling glare from the sun’s 
morning beams upon the upturned eyes of the vast multi- 
tude around him. Immediately from the sycophantish port 
of the crowd, of whom a vast majority were Pagans, ascended 
a cry of glorification as to some manifestation of Deity. 
Agrippa, gratified by this success of his new apparel, and by 
this flattery, had not the firmness (though a Jew, and con- 
scious of the wickedness, greater in himself than in the 
heathen crowd) to reject tlie blasphemous homage. V^oices of 
adoration continued to ascend ; when, suddenly looking upward 
to the vast awnings prepared for screening the audience from 
the noon-day heats, the king perceived the same ominous 
bird which he had seen at Rome in the day of his affliction, 
seated quietly, and looking down upon himself. In that 
same moment an icy pang shot through his intestines. Ho 
was removed into the palace ; and, at the end of five days, 
completely worn out by pain, Agrippa expired, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, and the seventh of his sovereign 
power. 

Whether the bird, here described as an owl, were really 
such, may be doubted, considering the narrow nomenclature 
of the Romans for all zoological purposes, and the total 
indifference of the Roman mind to all distinctions in natural 
history which are not upon the very lai^gest scale. I myself 
am greatly disposed to suspect that the bird was a magpie. 
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Meantime, speaking of ornithoscopy in relation to Jews, 1 
remember another story in that subdivision of the subject 
which it may be worth while repeating ; not merely on 
its own account, as wearing a line oriental air, but also 
for the correction which it suggests to a very common error. 

In some period of Syrian warfare, a large military detach - 
ment was entering at some point of Syria from the desert of 
the Euphrates. At the head of the whole array rode two 
men of some distinction : one was an augur of high reputa- 
tion ; the other was a Jew called Mosollam, a man of admir- 
able beauty, a matchless horseman, unerring as an archer, 
and accomplished in all martial arts. As they were now 
first coming within enclosed grounds after a long march in 
the wilderness, the augur was most anxious to inaugurate the 
expedition by some impressive omen. Watching anxiously, 
therefore, he soon saw a bird of .splendid ])lumage ])erching 
on a low wall. “Halt!” he said to the advaiieiHl guard : 
and all drew up in a lino. At that moment of sihmce and 
expectation, Mosollam, slightly turning liimself in his saddle, 
drew his how-string to his ear: his Jewish hatred of Pagan 
auguries burned within him ; his inevitable shaft went j'ight 
to its mark, and the beautiful bird fell dead. The augur 
turned round in fury. But the Jew laughed at him. “This 
bird, you say, should have furnished us witli onitms of our 
future fortunes. And yet, had lie known anything of his 
own, he would never have perched where he did, or have 
come within the range of Mo.sollum’s arcliery. How should 
that bird know our destiny, who did not know that it was 
his own to be shot by Mosollam the Jew ?” 

Now, this is a common but a most erroneous way of 
arguing. In a ciise of this kind, the bird was not supposed 
to have any conscious acquaintance with futurity, either for 
his own benefit or that of others. But, even where such a 
consciousness may be suj) posed, as in the case of oneiromancy, 
or prophecy by means of dreams, it must be supposed limited, 
and the more limited in a personal sense as it is illimitable 
in a sublimer or spiritual sense. Who imagines that, because 
an Ezekiel foresaw the grand revolutions of the earth, there- 
fore he must or could have foreseen the little details of his 
own ordinary life ? And, even descending from that perfect 
VOL. VIII 2 F 
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inspiration to the more doubtful power of augury amongst 
the Pagans ((joncerning which the most eminent of theolo- 
gians have held very opposite theories), one thing is certain ; 
that, 80 long as we entertoin such pretensions or discuss them 
at all, we must take them with the principles of those who 
professed such arts, not with principles of our own arbitrary 
invention. 

One example will make this clear : — There are in Eng- 
land ^ a class of men who practise the Pagan rhabdomancy 
in a limited sense. They carry a rod or rhabdos (pa^Sos) of 
willow : this they hold horizoiiLilly ; and by the bending of 
the rod towards the ground they discover the favourable 
places for sinking wells,— a matter of considerable import- 
ance in a province so ill-watered as the northern district of 
Somers(itshire. Tliese people are locally called jowsers ; and 
it is probable that from the suspicion with which their art 
has been usually regarded amongst people of education as the 
mere legerdemain trick of the professional Dousterswivel (see 
the ‘‘Antiquary^’) is derived the slang word to chouse for 
swindle.'^ Meantime, the experimental evidences of a real 
practical skill in these men, and the enlarged compass of 
speculation in these days, have led many enlightened people 
to a stoic ivoxqy or suspension of judgment, on the reality of 
this somewhat mysterious art. 

Now, in the East, there are men who make the same pre- 
tensions in a more showy branch of the art. It is not water, 

' There are in England*' Especially in Somersetshire, and for 
twenty miles round Wrington, the birthplace of Locke. Nobody sinks 
for wells without their advice. I myself knew an amiable Sottish 
family who, at an estate called Belmaduthie, in memory of a similar 
property in Ross-shire, bnilt a house in Somersetshire, and resolved to 
tind water without help from the jowser. But, after sinking to a 
greater depth than ever had been known before, and spending a large 
sum of money, they wore finally obliged to consult the jowser ; who 
found water at once. 

Skeat, after Kichardson, derives chousty to cheat, from the 
Turkish word a sergeant or macc- bearer, and traces the 

introduction of the word into English to a notorious fraud committed 
in 1609 by a Turkish envoy from the Sultan. He refers, for illustra- 
tion, to Beil Jouson’s Alehemisty i. 1 ; whore there is this passage: — 
“ Dapper : What do you think of me ? that I am a ehiaus 1 Face ; 
What’s that ^ Dapper : The Turk was here. As one would say, Do 
you think 1 am a Turk ? ” — M. 
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but treasures, which they profess to find by some hidden 
kind of rhabdoniancy. The very existence of treasures with 
us is reasonably considered a thing of improbable occurrence. 
But in the unsettled East, and with the low valuation of 
human life wherever Mahometanism prevails, insecurity and 
other causes must have caus(*d millions of such deposits in 
every century to have perished as to any knowledge of sur- 
vivors. Tlie sword has been moving backwards and for- 
wards, for inspuice, like a weaver’s shuttle, since the time of 
Mahmoud the Qha/niivide^ in Anno Domini 1000 — i.e, for 
eight hundred years — thixmgbont the vast regions bounded 
by the Tigris, the Oxiis, and the Indus. Regularly as it 
ipproached, gold and jewels must have sunk by whole har- 
vests into the ground. A certain perccnkige has been no 
doubt recovered ; but a larger percentage has disappeared 
for evcT. Hence naturally the jealousy of barbarous Orien- 
tals that we Europeans, in groping amongst pyramids, 
sphinxes, and tombs, are looking for buried treasures. The 
wretches are not so wdde astray in what they believe as in 
what they disbelieve. The treasures do really exist which 
they fancy ; but then also the other treasures in tlui glorious 
anticjuities have that existence for our sense of beauty which 
to their brutality is inconceivalde. In these circumstances 
why should it surprise us that men will pursue the science of 
discovery as a regular trade ? Many discoveries of treasure 
are doubtless made continually which, for obvious reasons, 
are communicated to nobody. Some proportions there must 
be between the sowing of such grain as diamonds or 
emeralds and the subsequent reaping, whether by accident or 
by art. For, with regard to the last, it is no more 
impossible, prima fronte, that a substance may exist having 
an occult sympathy with subteiTaneous water or subter- 
raneous gold than that the magnet should have a sympathy 
(as yet occult) with the northern pole of our planet. 

The first flash of careless thought applied to such a case 
win suggest that men holding powers of this nature need not 

^ Mahmoud of Qhizni, otherwise Ghuznee, which was so recently 
taken in one hour by our Indian army under Lor<l Keane. This 
Affghan leader was the first Mahometan Invader of Hindostan — viz. 
about the year 1000 of our Christian era. 
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offer their aervices lor hire to others. And this, in fact, is 
the o))jection universally urged by us Europeans as decisive 
against their pretensions. Their knavery, it is fancied, 
stands sell-recorded ; since assuredly they would not be 
willing to divide their subterranean treasures if they knew of 
any. Among the fragments still surviving of the Roman 
poet Emiius is an elegant series of verses in which he 
exprcisses this opinion with a fierce tone of mockery for the 
vulgar disposition to countenance pretensions that seem sell- 
exposed as so manit'estly fraudulent. But the men are not 
in such self-contradiction as might seem. Lady Hester Stan- 
liope, from tlie ampler knowledge which she had acquired of 
oriental opinions, set Dr. Madden right on this point.^ The 
oriental belief is that a fatality attends tlie appropriator of a 
treasure in any case where ho happens also to be the dis- 
coverer. Such a person, it is held, will die soon and 
suddenly ; so that he is compelled to seek his remuneration 
from the wages or fees of his employers, not from the 
treasure itself. 

Generally, I may remark that the same practices of sub- 
terranean deposits, during our troubled periods in Europe, 
le,d to the same superstitions. And it may be added that 
the sanu^ error has arisen in both cases as to some of these 
superstitions. How often must it have struck peojdci of 
liberal feidings ns a scandalous proof of the preposterous 
value set upon riches by poor men that ghosts should 
popuhirly be suppe^sed to rise and wauder for 'the sake of 
revealing’ the situations of buried treasures. For my own 
part, I have been accustomed to view this popular belief as 
an argument for pity rather than for contempt towards poor 
men, as indicating the extreme pressure of that necessity 
which could so far have demoralised their natural sense of 
truth and moral proj)ortions. But certainly, in whatever 
feelings originating, and howsoever excusable in poor men, 
such popular superstitions as to the motives of ghostly 

^ Lady Hester Stanhope, niece of Pitt, born 1776, left England in 
1810, and resided in tlio east from that time till her death in 1889. — 
Dr. R. R. Madden, a medical man, published in 1829 Travels in 
Egypt^ Turkey i Nulria^ arid Palestine, Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope were published in 1846. — M. 
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inifisions did seem to argue a def)loral)le misconception of 
the relation suhsistiug betw(*en the spiritual world and the 
perisliable treasures of this perishable world. Yet, when we 
look into tlie eastern (‘.xplaiuitions of this case, we find it 
subje(’,t to a very different reading, aiul that it is meant to 
express, not any over -valuation of riches, but the direct 
contrary passion. A luiinan spirit is punished — such is the 
notion — in the spiritual world for excessive attachment to 
gold, hy (h'gradation to the ollicti of its guardian ; and from 
this oflice the tortured spirit can release itself only by 
revealing the treasure and transferring the custo<ly. It is a 
penal inartyrdoin, not an elective j)assion for gold, whicli is 
thus exemplified in the wanderings of a treasure -ghost. 

Ihit, in a held where of mteessity I am so much limited, I 
willingly pass from the consideration of these treasure or 
phantoms (which alone sufliciently insure a swarm of 
ghostly terrors for all oriental ruins of cities) to the sames 
marvellous apparitions as they haunt other solitudes even 
more awful than those of ruined cities. In this world there 
are two mighty forms of ])erfect solitude — tlie ocean and the 
desert : the wilderness of the barren sands, and the wilder- 
ness of the barren waters. Both are the ])arent8 of inevitable 
superstitions — of terrors, solemn, ineradicable, eternal 
Sailors and the children of the desej’t are alike overrun with 
spiritual hauntings, from accidents of peril essentially con- 
nected with those inodes of life, and from the eternal 
spectacle of the infinite. Voices seem to blend with the 
raving of the sea, which will for ever impress the feeling of 
beings more than human ; and every chamber of the great 
wilderness which, with little interruption, stretches from the 
Eu])hrate8 to the western shores of Africa, has its own peculiar 
terrors both as to sights and sounds. In the wilderness of 
Zin, between Palestine and the Red Sea, a section of the 
desert well known in tliese days to our own countrymen, 
belk are heard daily pealing for matins or for vespers from 
some phantom convent that no search of Christian or of 
Bedouin Aiah has ever been able to discover. These bells « 
have sounded since the Crusades. Other sounds, — trumpets, 
the Alala of armies, &c., — are heard in other regions of the 
desert. Forms, also, are seen of more people than have any 
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right to bo walking iii hmuan paths ; sometimes forms of 
avowed terror ; sometimes, which is a case of far more 
danger, appearances that mimic tlie shapes of men, and even 
of friends or comrades. This is a case much dwelt on by 
the old travcdlers, and whicli tlirows a gloom over tlie spirits 
(d’ all Bedouins, and of every catila or caravan. We all 
know what a sensation of loneliness or “ eeriness ” (to use an 
expressive term of the ballad poidry) arises to any small 
])arty assembling in any single room of a vast desolate 
mansion ; how tlie timid among them fancy continually that 
they hear some nmiotti door opening, or trace the sound of 
suppressed footsteps from some distant staircase. Such is the 
feeling in the desert, even in the midst of the caravan. The 
mighty solitude is seen : the dread silence is anticipated 
which will succeed to this brief transit of men, camels, and 
horses. Awe prevails even in the midst of society : but, if 
the traveller should loiter behiml from fatigue, or be so im- 
prudent as to lamble aside, - should he from any cause once 
lose sight of his ])arty, — it is held that his chance is small of 
recovering their t races. And why ? Not chiefly from the 
want of footmarks where the wind eflaces all impressions in 
half-an-hour, or of eyeniarks where all is one blank ocean of 
sand, but much more from the sounds or the visual appear- 
ances which are supposed to beset and to seduce all insulated 
wanderers. 

Everybody knows the superstitious of the ancients alK)ut 
the Nympholephn, those who had seen Pan and the nymphs. 
But far more awful are the existing superstitions tlirough- 
out Asia and Africa as to the perils of those who are phantom- 
haunted in the wilderness. The old Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo, states them well : he speaks, indeed, of the 
Eastern or Tai’tar desei ts, — the steppes which stretch from 
European Russia to the footstejis of the Chinese throne ; but 
lixactly the same creed prevails amongst the Arabs, from 
Bagdad to Suez and Cairo — from Rosetta to Tunis — Tunis to 
Timbuctoo or Mequiiiez. If, during the daytime,” says he, 
“ any person should remain behind until the caravan is no 
“ longer in sight, he hears liimself unexpectedly called to by 
“ name, and in a voice with which he is familiar. Not 
“ doubting that the voice proceeds from some of his comrades. 
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the unhappy man is bcf^uiled from the right direction ; 

“ and, soon finding himself utterly confounded os to the 
“ path, he roams about in distraction, until he perishes 
“ miserably. If, on the other hand, this perilous separation 
“ of himself from the caravan should happen at night, he is 
“ sure to hear the uproar of a great cavalcade a mile or two 
“ to the right or left of tlui true trac.k. lie is thus sculuced 
“ on the one side, and at break of day finds himself far 
“ removed from man. Nay, even at noonday, it is well 
“ known that grave and respectable men, to all appetirance, 

“ will come up to a particular traveller, will bear the look of a 
“ friend, and will gradually lure him by earnest conversation 
“ to a distance from the caravan ; after which the sounds of 
“ men and camels will be heard continually at all points but 
“ the true one ; whilst an insensible turning l)y the tenth of 
“ an inch at each sciparate step from the true direction will 
“ very soon sullic.e to set the traveller’s lace to the opposite 
“ ]K)int of the conipass from that which his safety requires, 

“ and which his fancy represents to him as his real direction. 

** Marvellous, indeed, and almost passing belief, are the 
“ stories reported of th(.*se desert phantoms, which arc said at 
‘‘ times to fill the air with choral music from all kinds of 
“ instruments, from drums, and the> (dash of arms : so that 
“ oftentimes a whole caravan are obliged to close up their 
“ open ranks, and to proceed in a compact line of march.” 

Lord Lindsay, in his very interesting Travels through 
Egypt, Edom, &c.,^ agrees with Warton in supposing (and 
probably enough) that from this acc-ount of the desert 
traditions in Marco Polo was derived Milton’s fine passage in 
** Comus ” : — 

“ Of calling sliapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And aery tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.” 

But the most remarkable of these desert superstitions, as 
suggested by the mention of Lord Lindsay, is out*, which that 
young nobleman, in some place which I cannot immediately < 
find, has noticed, and which he was <le8tined by a porst)nal 
calamity immediately to illustrate. Ijord Lindsay quotes 

^ IstUra <m Lgypt, Edom^ and the Holy Lands 1888.— M. 
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IVoiii Viiicciit Je l-ilaiio ;iii anecdote of a man in his own 
cai’avan, tlu* cotiipaiiion of an Arab merchant, who dis- 
appeared in a mysterious manner. Four Moors, Avith a 
jelainin;; fee, of 100 ducats, were sent in quest of him, but 
c.'ime back re infecta. “And ’tis uncertain,” adds Le Blanc, 
“ whetbcT- he was swallowed up in the sands, or met his 
“ death by any other misfortune; as it often happens, by the 
“ relation of a ini'ichant then iti our company, who told us 
“ that, two years b(‘.fore, traversing the same journey, a 
“ coFiirade of his, going a littl(‘ asifle from the company, saw 
“ three men, who called him by liis name; and one of them, 
“ to his thinking, favoured very much his companion ; and, 
“ as he was aliout to follow them, his real companion calling 
“ him to come back to his company, he found himself 
“ deceivetl by tin* others, and thus was saved. And all 
“ travellers in these parts hold that in the desert are many 
“ such jdiaiitasms seen, that strive to seduce the traveller.” 
Thus I'ar it is the travellers own fault, warned as he is con- 
tinually by the extreme anxiety of the Arab leaders or 
guides with re8|)ect to all who stray to any distance, if he is 
tluped or enticed by these psinido-men : though, in the case of 
Lapland dogs, who ought to have a surer instinct of detection 
for counterfeits, we know from Sir Capel de Broke and 
others that they are continually wiled away by the wolves 
who roam about the nightly encampments of travellers. But 
there is a secondary disaster, according to the Arab super- 
stition, awaiting those whose eyes are once opened to the 
discernment of these phantoms. To see them, or to hear 
them, even wlierc the traveller is careful to refuse their 
lures, entails the certainty of death in no long time. This 
is another form of that universal faith which made it 
imiFossible for any man to survive a bodily commerce, by 
whatever sense, with a spiritual being. We find it in the 
Old Testament, where the expression, “ I have seen God, and 
shall die,” means simply a supernatural being ; since no 
Hebrew believed it possible for a nature purely human to 
sustain for a moment the sight of the Infinite Being. We 
find the same faith amongst ourselves, in the case of dojypeU 
(jdnger becoming apparent to the sight of those whom they 
counterfeit, and in many other vaiieties. We modern 
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Europeans, of course, at these superstitions ; though, 

as La Place remarks (“ Essai sur les rrobahilites ”), any case, 
however apparently incieilible, if it is a recurrent case, is as 
much entitled to a fair valuation as if it had been more 
pirobable beforehand.^ This being premised, we, who connect 
the superstition with the personal result, are more impressed 
by the fatal catastrophe to Mr. Itamsay than Lord Lindsay, 
who either failed to notice the nexus between the events, or 
possibly declined to ])ut the case too forward in his reader’s 
eye, from the solemnity of the circumsUinces, and the private 
interest to himself and his own family of tin* subsequent 
event. The case was this : — Mr. William Ward law Ivamsay, 
the comj)anion (and, I believe, relative) of Lord Lindsay, a 
man whose honourabh^ chara(;ter and whost* intellectual 
accomplishments speak for themselves in the posthumous 
memorabilia of his travels published by Lord Lindsay, had 
seen an array of objects in the desert, which, by facts im- 
mediately succeeding, was demonstrated to have bcum a mere 
ocular lihsus^ or (according to tin? Arab notions) phantoms. 
During the absence from home of an Arab slieikh, who liad 
been hired as conductor of Lord Lindsay’s i>arty, a liostih? 
tribe (bearing the name of Tellaheens) had assaulted and 
pillaged his tents. Report of this liad rcaichc.d the English 
travel ling- party ; it was known that the dellaheens were 
still in motion, and for some days a hostile rencounter was 
looked for. At length, in crossing the well-known valley of 
the PFada Araha^ that most ancient channel of communication 
between the Red Sea and Judea &c., Mr. Ramsay saw, to his 
own entire conviction, a party of horse moving amongst some 
sand-hills. Afterwards it became certain, from accurate 

^ “ Is as miuli entitled to a fair valuation^ under the laws of indue- 
tiont as if it had been more proballe beforehand " : — Guo of the cases 
which La Place notices as entitled to a grave consideration, but which 
would most assuredly be treated as a trivial phenomenon, unworthy of 
attention, by commonplace si)ectator8, is, when a run of success, with 
uo apparent cause, takes place ou heads or tails {pile ou croix). Most 
people dismiss such a case as pure accident. But La Place insists on< 
its being duly valued as a fact, however unaccountable as an effect. So, 
again, if, in a large majority of experiences like those of Lord Lindsay’s 
party in the desert death should follow, such a phenomenon is as well 
entitled to its separate valuation as any other. 
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information, that this must have been an ocular illusion. It 
was established that no horseman could have been in that 
neij.'hbourhood at tliat time. Lord Lindsay records the case 
as an illustration of ‘Hhat spiritualised tone the imagination 
naturally assumes in Bcen(‘s ])re8(‘nting so little sympathy with 
the ordinary feelings of humanity” ; and lie I'Ojiorts the case 
in these })ointcd terms : — “ Mr. Ramsay, a man of remarkably 
“ strong sight, and by no means disposed to superstitious 
“ credulity, distinctly saw a party of horse moving among 
“ the sand-hills ; and I do not believe he was ever able to 
divest himself of that impression.” No : and, according 
to Arab inUu'pretation, very naturally so ; for, according to 
their faith, he really had seen the horsemen, — phantom 
horsemen certiiinly, but still objects of sight. The sequel 
remains to be told, lly the Arabian hypothesis, Mr. Riimsay 
had l)ut a short time to live — he was under a secret summons 
to the next world ; and, accordingly, in a few weeks after 
this, whilst Lord Tiinds^iy had gone to visit Palmyra, Mr. 
RamH;iy died at Damascus. 

This was a case exactly corresponding to the Pagan 
vym 2 )holepsis : he had seen the beings whom it is not lawful 
to see and live. Another case of eastern superstition, not 
less determimul, and not less remarkably fulfilled, occurred 
some years before to Dr. Madden, who travelled pretty much 
in the sjime route as Lord Lindsay. The doctor, as a 
phrenologist, had been struck with the very singular con- 
formation of a skull which he saw amongst many others on 
an alUir in some Syrian convent He offered a considerable 
sum in gold for it ; but it was by repute the skull of a 
saint ; and the monk witli whom Dr. Madden attempted to 
negotiate not oidy refused his offers, but protested that even 
for the doctor’s sake, apart from the interests of the convent, 
he could not venture on such a transfer : for that, by the 
tradition atUiched to it, the skull would endanger any vessel 
carrying it from the Syrian shore ; the vessel might escape, 
but it would never succeed in reaching any but a Syrian 
harbour. After this, for the credit of our country, which 
stands so high in the East, and should be so punctiliously 
ten<led by all Englishmen, I am sorry to record that Dr. 
Madden (though otherwise a man of scrupulous honour) 
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yielded to the temptiition of substituting for the saint’s skull 
another less reiiiarkable from his own collection. With this 
saintly relic he tiinbarked on board a Grecian ship ; was 
alternately pursued and met by storms the most violent ; 
larboard and starboard, on every quarter, he was buffeted ; 
the wind blew from every point of the compass ; the doctor 
honestly confesses that he often wished this baleful skull 
back in safety on the quiet altar from which he took it ; and, 
finally, after many days of anxiety, lie was too hap])y in 
finding himself quietly restored to some oriental port, from 
which he sec-retly vowed never again to sail with a saint’s 
skull, or witli any skull, however remarkable phrenologically, 
that luid not been paid for in an open market. 

Thus I have pursued, through many of its most memo- 
rable sections, the spirit of the miraculous as it moulded and 
gathered itself in the superstitions of Pagiinism ; and I have 
shown that, in the modern superstitions of Christianity, or of 
Mahometanism (often enough borrowed fromClnistian sources), 
there is a pretty regular correspondence. Speaking with a 
reference to the strictly popular belief, it cannot be pretended 
for a moment that miraculous agencies are slumbering in 
modern ages. For one superstition of that nature which the 
Pagans had, we can produce twenty. And if, from the colla- 
tion of numbers, we should pass to that of quality, it is a 
matter of notoriety that from the very philosophy of Paganism, 
and its slight root in the terrors or profounder mysteries of 
spiritual nature, no comparison could be sustained for a 
moment between the true religion and any mode whatever 
of the false. Ghosts I have purposely omitted, because that 
idea is so peculiarly Christian ^ as to reject all counterparts 
or affinities from other modes of the supernatural. The 
Christian ghost is too awful a presence, and with too large a 
substratum of the real, the impassioned, the human, for my 
present purposes. I deal chiefly with the wilder and more 

^ ** Because that idea is sq peculiarly Christian ” : — One reason, 
additional to the main one, why the idea of a ghost could not be con-^ 
ceived or reproduced by Paganism lies in the Pagan fourfold resolution* 
of the human nature at death : viz, into — 1, carpus ; 2, rmnes ; 
8, spiritus ; 4, animau After such a dispersion of its separate elements 
no reatitutiou of the total nature or cousoiousnesB was possible. 
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juii'iiil lorms oi’ tuipei’Htition ; not t>o far off from fleshly nature 
as the pur(ily allegoric ; not so near as the penal, the purga- 
torial, the ]»enitential. In this middle class, “ Gabricrs 
hounds,” the “phantom ship,” the gloomy legends of the 
charcoal-burners in the German forests, and the local or 
epichorial superstitions from every district of EurojMj, come 
forward by thousands, attesting the high activity of the 
tnira(5ulou8 and the liyperphysical instincts, even in this 
generation, wheresoever the voice of the people makes itself 
heard. 

But in Pagan times, it will be objected, the })opular 
su])orstition8 blended themselves with the highest ])olitical 
functions, gave a sanction to national counsels, and often- 
times gave their starting-point to the very primary move- 
ments of the state. Propliecies, omens, miracles, all worked 
concurrently with senates or princes ; whereas in modern 
days, says Charles Lamb, the witcli wlio takes her pleasure 
with the moon, and summons Beelzebub to her sabbaths, 
nevertheless tnunblos before the beadle, and hides herself 
from the constable. Now, as to the witch, even the horrid 
Canklia of Horace, or the more dreadful Erichtho of Lucan, 
seems liardly to have l)een much respected in any era. But, 
for the other inodes of the supernatural, they have entered 
into more frequent combinations with state functions and 
state movements in our modern ages than in the classical age 
of Paganism. Look at prophecies, for example. The Romans 
had a few obscure oracles afloat, and they had the Sibylline 
books under the state seal. These hooks, in fact, had been 
kept so long that, like port wine superannuated, they had 
lost their flavour and body.' On the other hand, look at 

^ “ Liht port wine superannuated^ the SiJbylline looks had lost their 
Jliivour and body ” : — There is an allegoric description in vetso, by a 
nxxlerii poet, of an ice-house, in which Winter is described as a captive, 
&c. It is memorable on this account, that a brother poet mistook it 
(from not understanding the allegorical expressions), either sincerely or 
maliciously, for a description of the house-dog. Now, this little 
anecdote seems to embody the poor Sibyl’s history : from a stem icy 
sovereign, some grand abstraction of frost with a petrific mace, she 
lapsed into an old toothless mastiff. She continued to snore in her 
ancient kennel for above a thousand years. The last person who 
attempted to stir her up with a long pole, and to extract from her 
paralytic dreaming some growls or snarls against Ohristlanlty, wai 
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France. Henry the historian,^ speaking of the fifteenth 
century, describtts it as a national infirmity of the English to 
be prophecy-ridden. Perhaps there never was any founda- 
tion for this as an exclusive remark ; hut assuredly not in 
the next century. There had been amongst us British, from 
the twelfth century, Thomas of Ercildoune in the north, ^ 
and many monkish local prophets for every part of the 
island ; but latterly England had no terrific prophet, unless, 
indeed, Nixon of the Vale Royal in Cheshire, who uttered 
his dark oracles sometimes with a merely Cestrian, sometimes 
with a national, reference.*^ Whereas in France, throughout 
the sixteenth century, every principal event was fondold 
successively, with an accuracy that still shocks and confounds 
us. Francis I, who opens the century (and by many is held 
to open the book of modern history, as distinguished frt)m 
the middle or feAidal history), had the battle of Pavia lore- 
shown to him, not by name, but in its results — by his own 
Spanish captivity — by the exchange for his own cbildren 
upon a frontier river of Spain — finally, by his own disgrace- 
ful death, through an infamous disease conveyed to him 
under a deadly circuit of revenge. This king’s son, Henry 
II, read some years before the event a des(uiy)tion of that 
tournament, on the marriage of the Scottish Queen with his 
eldest son, Francis II, which proved fatal to himself through 
the awkwardness of the Comte de Montgomery aiui bis own 
obstinacy. After this, and, I believe, a little after the brief 
reign of Francis II, arose Nostradamus, the great prophet of 
the age.^ All the children of Henry II and of Catherine dc 
Medici, one after the other, died in circumstances of suffer- 
ing and horror ; and Nostradamus pursued the whole with 

Aurelian, in a moment of public panic. But the thing was past all 
tampering. The poor creature could neither be kicked nor coaxed 
into vitality. 

^ Dr. Robert Henry (1718-1790), author of a IJuionj of Great 
Britain^ published in successive volumes between 1771 and 1785. — M. 

Thomas of Erceldoune, called Thomas the lihymer, reputed 
author of many legendary Scottish projdiecies, lived in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. — M, • 

Under the name Anthony Nixon, Lowndes mentions an old and 
popular chap-book, called Cheshire. 1*rophecy . — M. 

* Michael Nostradamus (1503 - 15CC), . French astrologer aud 
physician. — M. 
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allusive omens. Charles IX, though the authoriser of the 
Bartholomew Massacre, was the least guilty of his party, and 
the only one who manifested a dreadful remorse. Henry 
111, the last of the brothers, died, as the reader will remem- 
ber, by assassination. The youngest brother — viz. the lluke 
of Aleii 9 on, the suitor of our Queen Elizabeth, the same who, 
in his later days, after his brother Henry had become a king, 
took the title of Duke of Anjou — died in more abject misery 
even than the rest of his family. And all these, tragic succes- 
sions of events are still to be read, more or less dimly pre- 
hgured, in verses of which I will not here discuss the dates. 
Sulfice it that many authentic historians attest the good faith 
of the prophet. And, finally, with respect to the first of 
the Bourbon dynasty, Henry IV, who succeeded u])on the 
assassination of his brother-in-law, Henry III, we have the 
peremptory assurance of Sully and other Protestants, counter- 
signed by writers both historical and controyersial, that not 
only was he prejiared by many warnings for his own tragical 
death — not only was the day, the hour, prefixed — not only 
was an almanack sent to him in which the bloody summers 
day of 1610 was pointed out to his attention in bloody colours 
— but the mere record of the king’s last afternoon shows, 
beyond a doubt, the extent and the punctual limitation of 
his anxieties within a circuit of six hours. In fact, it is to 
this attitude of listening expectation in the king, and breath- 
less waiting for the blow, that Schiller alludes in that fine 
speech of Wallenstein to his sister where he notices the 
funeral knells that sounded continually in Henry’s ears, and, 
above all, his prophetic instinct that caught from a far 
distance the sound of his murderer’s motions, and could 
distinguish amidst all the tumult of a mighty capital those 
stealthy steps 

“ Which oven then were seeking him 
Throngliout the streets of Paris.” 

I, for my part, profess not to admire Henry IV of France, 
whose secret and real character is best learned from the 
confidential report made by Sir Q. Carew to the Council or 
to the Foreign Secretary of Queen Elizabeth during the two 
or three latter years of her reign. But one thing I have 
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always very sincerely admired in him — viz. his courageous 
resignation to the appointments of Heaven, in dismissing his 
guards, as feeling tliat against a danger so domestic and so 
mysterious all lleshly arms were vain. This has always 
struck me as tin*, most like magnanimity of anything in his 
very theatrical life.^ 

Passing to our own country, and to the times immediately 
in succession, we fall upon some striking prophecies, not 
verbal but symbolic, if we turn from the broad highway of 
public histories to the by-paths of private immiorials. Either 
Clarendon it is, in his Life (not his public History), or else 
Laud, who mentions an anecdote connected with the corona- 
tion of Charles I (the son-in-law of the murdered Bourbon) 
which threw a gloom upon the spirits of the royal friends, 
already saddened by the dreadful pestilence which inaugu- 
rated the reign of this ill-fated prince, levying a tribute of 
one life in sixteen from the po])ulHliou of the English 
metropolis. The anecdote is this : — At the coronation of 
Charles, it was discovered that all London could not furnish 
the quantity of purple velvet required for the royal robes 
and the furniture of the throne. What was to be done ? 
Decorum required that the furniture should he all en suite. 
Nearer than Genoa no considerable addition could be expected. 
That would impose a delay of several weeks. Upon mature 
consideration, and chiefly of the many private interests that 
would suffer amongst the multitudes whom such a solemnity 
had called up from the country, it was resolved to robe the 
king in white velvet.^ But this, as it afterwards occurred, 
was the colour in which victims were arrayed. And thus, 
it was alleged, did the king^s council establish an augury of 

^ By the way, it seems quite impossible for the stern and uncondi- 
tional sceptic upon all modes of supernatural communication to 
reconcile his own opinions with the circumstantial report of Henry’s 
last hours, as gathered from Sully and others. That he was profoundly 
sensible of the danger that brooded over his person is past all denying *. 
now, whence was this sense derived ? 

^ I find nothing of this in Clarendon’s and have not Laud at 
hand ; but in Whitclock^s Memorials^ for the year 1626, there is thiist 
paragraph — “The king’s coronation was jjerforined with the usual 
ceremonies and solemnities by Bishop Laud ; only the king’s robe 
was white satin, because (as some say) purple could not be then 
had.”— M. 
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evil. Three other ill omens, of some celebrity, occurred 
to Charles I ; viz. on occasion of creating his son Charles a 
knight of the Bath ; secondly, at Oxford, some years after ; 
and tliirdly, at the bar of that tribunal which sat in judgment 
upon him.i 

The reign of his second son, James II, the next reign 
that could be considered an unfortunate reign, was in- 
augurated by the same evil omens. The day selected for the 
coronation (in 16H5) was a day memorable for England : it 
was St. George’s day, the 23d of April — and entitled, even 
on a separate account, to be held a sacred day, as the birth- 
day of Shaks}>cre in 1564, and his death-day in 1616.2 The 
king saved a sum of sixty thousand pounds by cutting off the 
ordinary cavalcade from the Tower of London to Westminster. 
Even this was imprudent. It is well known that amongst 
tlie lowest class of the Englisli there is an obstinate prejudice 
(tliough unsaiictioned by Jaw) with respect to the obligation 
imposed by the ceremony of coronation. So long as this 
ceremony is delayed or mutilated, they fancy that their 
obedience is a matter of mere prudence, liable to be enforced 
by arms, but not consecrated either by law or by religion. 
The change made by James was, therefore, highly imprudent; 
shorn of its anti(p\e traditionary usages, the yoke of conscience 
was lightened nt a moment when it required a double ratifica- 
tion. N(dthcr was this mutilation of the ancient ceremonial 
called for on motives of economy, since James was unusually 
rich, 'riiis voluntary arrangement was, therefore, a bad 
beginning ; but the accidental omens were worse. They are 
thus reported by Bleniuirhassett (‘‘History of England to the 
(md of George I,” vol. iv, p. 1760, printed at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne : 1751). “The crown, being too little for the 
“ king’s head, was often in a tottering condition, and like to 
“ fall olf.” Even this was observed attentively by spectators 
of the most opposite feelings. But there was another simul- 
taneous omen, which affected the Protestant enthusiasts, and 

^ The last of these ill omens was the falling-off of the gold head of 
his staff as he leant on it on the first day of his trial in Westminster 
Hall.— M. 

® On this point see in De Qulncey’s biographic sketch of Shake- 
speare, ante^ Vol. IV, pp. 17-19.— M. 
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the Buperstitious, whether Catholic or Protestant, still more 
alarmingly. ** The same day the king^s arms, pompously 
“ painted in the great altar window of a London church, 
“ suddenly fell down without apparent cause, and broke to , 
“ pieces, whilst the rest of the window remained standing.’’ 
Blennerhassett mutters the dark terrors which possessed liim- 
self and others. “ These,” says he, “ were reckoned ill 
omens to the king.” 

In France, as the dreadful criminality of the French 
sovereigns through the seventeenth century began to tell 
powerfully, and reproduce itself in the miseries and tumults 
of the French populace through the eighteenth century, it is 
interesting to note the omens which unfolded themselves at 
intervals. A volume might be written upon them. The 
Bourbons renewed the picture of that fatal house which in 
Thebes offered to the Grecian observers the spectacle of 
successive auguries emerging from dai'kness through three 
generations a plusieura reprises. Everybody knows the fatal 
pollution by calamity of the marriage pomps on the reception 
of Marie Antoinette in Paris : the numbers who perished 
are still spoken of obscurely as to the amount, and with 
shuddering awe for the unparalleled horrors standing in the 
background of this fatal reign. But in the Life of Goethe is 
mentioned a still more portentous (though more shadowy) 
omen. In the pictorial decorations of the arras which 
adorned the pavilion raised for the reception of the princess 
on the French frontier, the first objects which met the 
Austrian archduchess, on being hailed as Dauphiness, was a 
succession of the most tragic groups fioin the most awful 
section of the Grecian theatre.^ The next alliance of the 
same kind between the same great empires, in the persons of 
Napoleon and the Archduchess Marie Louisa, was over* 
shadowed by equally unhappy omens (viz. at the ball given 
in celebration of that marriage by the Austrian Ambassador), 
and, as we all remember, with the same unhappy results, 
within a brief period of live years. 

^ This was at Strasburg. Details are given by Goethe in tffe 
Ninth Book of his Autobiography ; where there is mention also of 
the appalling subsequent street -accident in Paris at the entxy of 
Marie Autoinetto into that capital. — M. 

voii. vui 2 o 
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Or, if we should jesort to the fixed and monumental, 
rather than to the fleeting, auguries of great nations — such, 
for instance, as were embodied in those Palladia^ or protect- 
ing talisimiiiB, which capital cities, whether Pagan or Christ- 
ian, glorified through a period of twenty-five hundred years 
— we shall find a long succession of these enchanted pledges, 
from the earliest }>recedent of Troy (wliose palladium was 
undoubtedly a Lilismaii) down to that equally memorable 
one, bearing the same name, at Western Rome. We may 
pass, by a vast transition of two and a-half millennia, to that 
great talisman of Constantin oj^le, the tri])le serpent (having 
perhaps an original reference to the Mosaic serpent of the 
wilderness which healed the infected by the simple act of 
looking upon it). This great consecrated talisman, venerated 
equally by Christian, by Pagan, and by Mahometan, was 
struck on the head by Mahomet II, on that same day. May 
29 of 1463, in which he mastered by storm this glorious 
city, the bulwark of Eastern Christendom, and the immediate 
rival of his own European throne at Adrianople. But mark 
the superfetation of omens — omen supervening upon omen, 
augury engrafted upon augury. The hour was a sad one for 
Christianity. Just 720 years before the western horn of 
Islam had been rebutted in France, not by Frenchmen, but 
chiefly by Germans, under Charles Martel. But now it 
seemed as though another horn, even more vigorous, was 
preparing to assault Christendom from tlie eastern quarter. 
At this epoch, in the very hour of triumph, when the last of 
the Cflosars had glorified his station, and sealed his testimony 
by martyrdom, the fanatical sultan, riding to his stirrups in 
blood, and wielding that iron mace which had been his sole 
weapon, as well as cognisance, through the battle, advanced 
to the column round which the triple serpent soared spirally 
upwards. He smote the brazen talisman ; he shattered one 
head ; he left it mutilated as the record of his great revolu- 
tion ; but crush it, destroy it, he did not — as a symbol pre 
figuring the fortunes of Mahometanism : his people noticed 
that in the critical hour of fate, which stamped the sultanas 
acts with efficacy through ages, he had been prompted by his 
secret genius only to “scotch the snake,” not to crush it 
Aiterwords the fatal hour was gone by ; and this imperfect 
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augury haa since concurred traditionally with tlie Mahometan 
prophecies about the Adiianople ga*le of Constantinople to 
depress the ultimate hopes of Islam in the midst of all its 
insolence. The very haughtiest of the Mussulmans believe 
that the gate is already in existence through which the red 
Giaours (the Rvssi) shall i>as8 to the conquest of Stamboul, 
and that everywhere, in Kiirope at least, the hat of Frangistan 
is destined to surmount the turban, the crescent to go down 
before the cross. 


Corrigendum in footnote at p. 177. — The paper on Judas Iscariot 
appeared first in tho Ediid)urf?h monthly periodical, called Titan, 
into which Hogg's Wee/cly Imlriiclor was transmuted after 1866. — M. 
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